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ADVERTISE ADEE 


THE following Dialogues were 
prefented in manufcript to the Prin- 
cels Royal; in confequence of the 
approbation they met with, the Au- 
thor obtained the honor, and gra- 


cious permiffion, of dedicating her 





performance to her Royal High- 





nefs, 
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TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


May it please your Royal Highne/s, 


GRACIOUSLY to accept my 
firft literary production ; which was 
profefledly written for the inftruc- 


tion and amufement of young 


minds. if, it produces. that effect, 


and gains your Royal Highnef,’s 
Approbation, I fhall obtain the ulti- 


A 3 mate 
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mate end of my wifhes. I difelaim 
the ufual ftile of Dedication; as 
being incompatible with the Since- 
rity I profefs, and prattife. Flat- 


tery, like Poifon, is certain in its 





operations, and deftruétive in its 
confequences ; various are the 
means of infufing this mental evi, 
but thofe never. fail of obtaming 
fuccefs, which are miniftered in the 
pleafing femblance of deferved ap- 
plaufe. Deign to receive my ardent 
prayers, that your Royal Highnefs 
may attain every poffible degree of 
perfeétion! and that you may be 


good, 
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good, as well as great; great by 
Royal defcent, but fuperior by ex- 
emplary Virtue! Let me earneftly 
entreat your Royal Highnefs, not 
to difappoint the hopes of an ex- 
pecting nation, who feek in your 
Royal Highnefs, a continuation of 
thofe amiable qualities, which fo 
eminently diftinguifh our moft-gra- 
cious Queen: ftrive like her to gain 
_ univerfal approbation; make her 
the model of your conduét; and 
may God grant you grace, : fo 
clofely to copy the bright original, 
that two fuch animating pictures 


may 
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Vill 


may influence the manners of pof- 
terity, and enhance the merit of 


Female Virtue! 


I am, with profound refpeét, 





Your Royal Highnefs’s 


Moft Obedient and Faithful Servant, 


Fottenham High-Crofs, 


April 8, 1.778) 











PERE Fone ee 


HE Author of the following 
Dialogues, in conformity to _ 
cuftom, deems it neceflary to al- 
lege fome reafon, or offer fome 
excufe, for prefenting them to the 
public. She is confcious of their 
defe&ts, and therefore trufts that the 
plan, rather than the execution, 
will infure their fuccefs. She begs 
leave to plead in their behalf, they 
were originally written for the ufe 
of her pupils; the advantages they 
derived from them, and the favour- 


able 
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able reception they met with ir 
circle of her friends, were the chief 
motives of the prefent publication. 
If, by checking the rapid progrefs 
of folly and diflipation, they ad- 
vance the caufe of knowledge and 
virtue, fhe will think her labours 
amply rewarded, 

She ‘is aware juftice may urge 
the critic, to pafs a fevere fentence 
on her performance,: but as what- 
ever faults may bé in it, fhe fincerely 
wifhes to amend, fo fhe can affure 
him, that vanity bore no fhare in her 
undertaking fo arduous a tafk, It. 
was perhaps above her years and 


abilities ; 
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abilities; yet, as it feemed particular- 
ly fuited to the nature of her em- 
ploy, fhe was tempted to combat the 
difficulties which attended it. © 
Dialogue and fable, are in gene- 
ral efteemed the beft vehicles to con- 
vey inftruction, as they lure the 
mind into knowledge, and imper- 
_ceptibly condué it to the goal of | 
wifdom. This mode of praétice of- 
ten fucceeds, where formal precept 
fails, and might produce an happy 


effet, if it were more frequently 


adopted. The younger part of 


her readers, are earneftly entreated 
to pay attention to the leflons con- 


tained 
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tained in the following pages, which 


fhe hopes, like a nofegay compofed 


of different flowers, will difpenfe 


their fragrance, and prove an agree- 


able compound! 


By: steht es | EAT Ag 


p- 100, 1. 21, for is alfo, read it alfo. 

p- 109, 1. 15, for he Pagans, read the Pagans. 
p- 112, atthe end of 1. 12, add to. 

p: 120, 1, 13, for decides, read deicides, 
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N Induftry, Truth, and Sincerity : the pe- 
culiar advantages. arifing from the praciice 
of thefe trtues clearly explarned ; and 


their Jfeveral branches minutely confidered. ti 
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On Orthography, and. the practical Ufe of | 
Grammar, with an-Explanation of some 
of the moft ufeful Parts of Grammar: 
alfo Directions to articulate with Propri- 
ety; and the means pointed out, to avord 


common errors in converfation. 2 ti 
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On the Derivation of Words, and Geography. 
The Etymology of many words fully ex- 
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cluded with. the Life, of Romulus, and 
Remus. 99 
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On the Church-Service, and Nature of Pa- 


rables ; containing. an Explanation of the 
2nftitution.of the Sabbath; the tndi/pen/a- 
ble Duty of Divine Worship ; in what 2 
properly confifis, and the means potnted 
out, to perform it ag reeable to the rules of 
right Reafon, and the expre/s commands 
ef God. The original intent of Parables 
and Prophecies explained; the Parable of 
Nathan and David conjidered; and moral’ 


inferences drawn from it, with zmmediate 


to 
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On the Spartan: Form of Government, and ° 
Plan of Education ;. a fetch of the fyftem 
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deduced, as an incitement to youth to pur= 
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Explanation of Grammar, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aftronomy, 
and Mufic. The real advantages of Learn- 
ing fet forth, and the Affectation of it 
exemplified from real life. “The Mathe- 


matical. Part illuftrated with a Copper 


Plate, in which various Geometrical 
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On the relative Duties of Life; en which the 


Obligations we owe to our fellow-creatures, 
are compared to thofe due to our Creator, 


and traced in regular gradation ; but more 


efpecially- 
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éfpecially confdered in the degrees of Pa- 
rents, Children, Brothers, Soflers, Friends,’ 
Mafters, Servants; and univerfal. Phi-.. 
lanthropy firidlly enjoined, asthe bafis of . 
the Chriftian Religion. . The wholecon-: 
cluding. unth a general Exhortation «t9.. 
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On Induftry, Truth, and Sincerity. 





Mentoria. 
S your and your fifter’s iniprovement, my 
dear Lady Mary, engroffes my whole 
attention, I propofe employing the remainder 
of the morning in pointing out thofe meafures 
I think will be moft conducive to it. Iam not 
fo rigid as to exclude amufement from the fy ftem 
which I mean to form; though I wifh but.a 
{mall portion of your time to be {pent in 
trifling purfuits. There is lcarcely any thing 
of more importance, and what is more extra- 
ordinary, lefs attended to, than habitual Induf- 
try. So clearly am I convinced of the advan- 
tages which arife from the praétice of this vir- 
tue, that in the profecution of my prefent plan, 
T intend to allow fome employ for every hour 
in the day, and fhall endeavour to blend in- 
B ftruction 











































































































3 ON INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


firuGion with amufement, as they do not appear 
to me the leaft incompatible, though fromthe 
prejudice of weak minds, they are ufually confi- 
dered fo. The thoughtlels and inconfiderate 
receive inftruétion like a medicine, and nau- 
feate the draught; but partake of the banquet 
of amufement, with as much eafe and plea- 
fure as if it were their daily food. If-we were 
to examine thefe different qualities with minute 
attention, we fhould find they often differ only 
in the name. Many purfuits where pleafure 
is the end propofed, produce difguft and pain; 
whilft on the contrary, thofe avocations which 
feem attended with difficulty, reward the la- 
bour of fuch who furmount them, with know- 
ledge and glory ! 
Lady Mary. 

My dear Mentoria, are we always to be rea- 

ding, working, or writing, and never play? 
Mentorva. 

Certainly not, my dear: my prefent objet 
is to diverfify your purfuits ; and to regulate 
them. in fucha manner, that, whilft you are 
feeking improvement, you may be amufed. 
The’ judicious choice and difpofition of the 
agreeable and ufeful qualifications of the mind, 
produce the fame effe& in a human charatier 


as the contraft of light and thade, does ina fine 
picture, 
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pidure, which conftitutes the’ beauty and in- 
irinfic value of both. ‘pn 
~ Lady Loursa. 

I think we “are always employed. How 
much time we fpend in getting our leffons !’ I 
often lament I have not more time to play. 

Mentoria. 

Tagree with you, Lady Louifa, in thinking 
you fpend a great deal’ of your time in getting 
your leffon: Iam forry to add, as my opinion, 
eften more than is neceflary for the purpofe, 
The habitual Induftry I mean to inculcate, will, 
I hope, obviate this objeticn, and give me no 
farther caufe of complaint. When you fe. 
rioufly reflé@, that, if you do not perform your © 
bufinefs in the {pace of time appropriated to 
that purpefe, it will interfere with your 
attendance on your Maflers, or fome other 
branch of your duty, you will be inclined to 
purtue your ftudies with'the attention they de- 
ferve.. The advantage would evidently be your 
own, as by that means, you would have part 
of your time entirely at your own difpofal. 

Lady Mary. | 
What alteration then, my good Mentoria, de 
yeu mean to propofe in our education ? 
Mentoria. 
None that will affea your Ladyfhip’s peace. 
Bez I fhail 







































































4 ON INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


I fhall expeé never to fee you idle: and fhall 
be difpleafed, if you tellme you have nothing 
to do; always endeavour to fuit your employ 
io the circumfances of your fituation. I would 
advife, when you are engaged with your friends, 
to let your purfuit be of a nature that does 
not require clofe application; as I thinkit a 
mark of ill breeding, to beftow great attention 
on any object, which does not immediately 
conduce to their amufement. 
Lady Louz/a. 

I fuppofe, as you are fo fond of reading, you 
will expeét it to employ great part of our time. 
Mentorza. 

You are miftaken, my dear, Iam no friend 
to perfons of yourage {pending much time in 
reading, except to thofe who are capable, 
and willing, to correat their errors. For though 
by Induftry, you may comprehend the mean- 
ing of words, you can never attain. the juft 
pronunciation, but by the inftruGion of an in- 
telligent mind. 

Lady Mary. 

T cannot yet difcover, my dear Mentoria, in 
what you mean to differ from our ufual mode of 
practice : Are we to be detained longer with- 
you in the morning? 


Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

It is not my intention. to keep you one mo- 
ment longer than the ufual time. It is not the 
number of hours, but the ufe you make of 
them, which will fecure your improvement. 
The mental, as well as the corporeal faculties, 
derive the» moft advantage from the fufte- 
nance which is adminiftered in {mall quantities; 
the lighter the quality, the eafier it is di- 
gefted, and more. conducive to the fupport 
and nourifhment of the whole fyftem. 

Lady Louwz/a. 

What are the peculiar advantages of Induftry, 

my good Mentoria ? 
Mentoria. 

They’ are of fuch general utility, it is im- 
poflible to enumerate them: thofe who are 
diftinguifhed by any extraordinary qualities, 
aré commonly indebted to this virtue for the 
fuperior excellence they have attained. Many 
ufetul ‘difcoveries are produced by chance, 
which could never be brought to  perfeétion 
without the aid of Induftry. I cannot pro- 
duce a ftronger inftance to prove the efficacy 
of Induftry, than the advantages Demott- 
henes derived frony this virtue. His example 
ought to teach us, few difficulties are infur- 
mountable, for by nature he was not defigned 
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INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


for an Orator, as his voice was weak and inhar- 


monious, and hismanner ungraceful. With 


thefe defeéts, it 1s wonderful, he applied him- 


felf to the fludy of eloquence; as of all others 
3t feemed the’ leat fuited to his abilities. In 
order to remove the fammering articulation 
of his words, he ufed to declaim on different 
fubje€ts’ with pebbles in his mouth, when he 
was afcending fieep places, which ‘{trengthened 
his powers/of refpiration. To accuftom him- 
felf to the norfe of the Courts of Juftice, he 
frequently made orations by the fea-fide, when 
the waves were moft tempeftuous. He was 
no lefs attentive to his aétion, and general de- 
portment ; as he was.confeious he had contragted 
a bad habit ef fhrugging up his fhoulders, he 
eaufed a pulpit to ‘be ere€ted on fucha par- 
ticular conftruétion, with an halberd hanging 
ever it, in which he ufed to praétife his de- 
clamations, that whenever the vehemence of 
his a&ion prompted him to exceed the pro- 
per bounds, the halberd proved an ufeful mo- 
nitor. His wifdom fuggefted to’ him the ne- 
ceffity of clofe application, he therefore had 
a fiudy built under ground, where he ufed to 
feclude himfelf from the world, and often not 
appear for two'‘or' three months. “Whilft he 

was 
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was in this retirement, he fhaved but one fide 
of his head, that he might natbe tempted to aps 
pear in public. 
Lady Louz/a. 
Iam aftonifhed he had fuch refolution; I 
dare fay his friends ufed tolaugh at him. 
Mentorza. 

The difconragement, my dear, he met with, | 
enhances the merit of his perfeverance; for 
notwithftanding, on his firft appearance he 
was received with -univerfal difapprobation, 
and even filenced. by the hiffes of the populace, 
fo far from difcontinuing his. purfuit, he re- 
doubled his afliduitv, and at laft became one 
of the moft eloquent men of the age. 

Lady Louz/a. 

Do you think; my dear Madam, if I were.to 
try and take great pains, I should fing as well 
as Signora Seflini? 

Mentoria. 

Try the-experiment; always-point. out thofe 
as a model who excel; by which. means you 
will acquire a tolerable degree of proficiency in 
the art you admire; though you may. not be 
able to attain the fame degree of excellence. 

Lady Mary. 

I am farprifed more perfons do not follow 

the good exainple of Demoithenes. 


Mentoria. 











































































ON INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


Mentorza. 

Few perfons, my dear, are confcious of their 
own defeéis. It is neceffary to be fenfible of 
the weaknefs of our flate, before we can endea- 
vour to fortify it. Thofe, whofe imperfeétions 
are fo glaring, cannot be ignorant of them, they 
turn their eyes from the dark fide of the 
picture, and folace themfelves, that they poffefs 
{ome ufeful, or agreeable quality, which ferves 
as a counterpoife for thofe in which they are de- 
fective. There is another reafon which may be 
alleged, why fo few endeavour induftrioufly to 
excel; namely, the repugnance of human _na- 
ture, to purfue any plan, to which it has not a 
natural propenfity. There are fearcely any, 
who have refolution to.aét direétly contrary to 
their inclination; and they urge in their defence, 
thatthe bent of the genius ought to be conf 
dered. Tofuch perfons I would reply, the 
initiation into all feiences and languages is te- 
dious, and in fome degree laborious: perfeve- 
rance will enable us to gain the fummit, which 
at our firft view feem’d inacceflible. When we 
have attained thus far, we fhall find the def. 
cent eafy, and the path ftrewed with flowers, 
by the fide of refrefhing ftreams. 


I recolleét a few lines I wrote the other day 


on 
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ou Induftry, which I will now repeat, as they 
are applicable to. my prefent purpofe, 


Th’ induftrious bee extraéts from ev'ry flow’r 
It’s fragrant {weets, and mild balfamic pow’r. 
Learn thence, with greateft care, and niceft {kill, 
To take the good, . and to rejeét the ill. 

By her example taught, enrich thy mind, 

Improve kind nature’s gifts, by fenfe refin’d ; 
Be thou the honey-comb in whom may dwell 
Each mental fweet, nor leave one vacant cell. 


Lady Louz/a. 

I hope, my dear Mentoria, I fhall pra&ife 
the excellent leffon, contained in thofe lines. 
What virtue do you efteem and. recommend,. 
next to Induftry ? 

Mentoria. 

I purpofe now, my dear, to fubjoina few 
obfervations on thofe, which ought to be the 
leading principle of your a€tions ; I mean Truth 
and. Sincerity, which, in mamy. inflances, are 
fynony mous terms. 

Lady Mary. 

My good Mentoria, pray, what are fynony- 
mous terms ? 

Mentoria. 
Words, which have a different found, yet 
Bs bear 
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bear the fame fignification; fuch as puflla- 
nimity, and cowardice, with many others 
too tedious ‘to mention, 

Lady Mary. 

What refemblance is there between truth, 
and fincerity ? 

Mentorza. 

Truth is the’ mother of fincerity, who pof- 
feffes all the amiable qualities of her excellent 
parent, and yields implicit obedience to her 
Jaws. 

Lady Lout/a. 

If I could not poffefs both thefe virtues, 

which ought I to chufe? 
Mentoria. 

They are bound by fuch ftrong ties, it 1s 
impoffible to difunite them ; as wherever trutl 
fixes her refidence, fincerity is always found, 
her conftant attendant. 

Lady Mary. 
I have always been taught the neceffity of 


fpeaking truth; and hope never to err from ‘it. 
Mentoria. 


I would earneftly advife you, not only to 
avoid being guilty of advancing an abfolute 
falfehood, but alfo to guard againft the flighteft 
deviation from ~ truth. In every fyflem 
ef laws, are fpecified different degrees of 

irefpafles 
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trefpafles, and punifhments annexed, propor- 
tionate to the offence committed. Thus, ma- 
ny perfons,. who would fhudder at the thought 
of being guilty of any violent affault on th 
lives or properties of their fellow-creatures, 
make no fcruple to injure them in a point, 
which more effentially affeéts their happinefs, 
In like manner, many, who would be fhocked 
with the idea of openly violating the laws of 
truth, by telling a direét lye, make a conflant 
practice of extenuating fome-circumftances, dnd 
exaggerating others, as: beft furts their purpofe. 
It is to this condué, we are indebted for the 
mif-conftruétion of moft a€tions; the conceal- 
ment of fome favourable incident often pro- 
duces the fame confequences,. as the moft full 
and elaborate confeflion of guilt. From which 
it evidently appears, we are bound by the 
ftrongeft ties, to exprefs every thing as it really 
is: neither to varnifh a bad a€tion with the 
weak excufe that it is a general prattice, and, 
as fuch, ought to be confidered: lefs atrocious : 
neither fhould our zeal in any caufe, ever in- 
duce us to. temporize, and give evidence againit 
our judgment. 
Lady Lout/a. 
I {uppofe, my dear Mentoria, you eal be 
B6 . extremely 
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extremely difpleafed, if you difcovered> inysme 
an untruth. 
Mentoria. 

It would give! me infinite concern; my dear; 
as I fhould fear, it »would give: your «friends 
an unfavourable opinion of you; and, “in fome 
degree, caft-a ftigma on your future .reputa- 
tion. The path of truth is fo wide and ftraight, 
Lam furprized, any perfons fhould prefer the 
labyrinth of falfehood and deceit; as its wind- 
ings are fo intricate, that few find their way 
out, though they have recourfe to every arti- 
fice, to effe€i their efcape. 

Lady Mary. 

It would mortify me exceedingly to have 

the truth of what I advanced difputed. 
Mentoria. 

You are perfeétly myht, my good Lady 
Mary; there cannot poffibly be amore humili- 
ating cireumftance. I would with your reputa- 
tion for veracity to be fo firmly  eftablifhed, 
that your bare teftimony would carry as flrong 
convictions, as the moft folemn proteftations. 
In-order to avoid your honour being called in 
queftion, deal as little as poflible-in the mar- 
vellous; nor ever: affirm the truth of an im- 
probable circumflance, without yous faw the 
tranfaétion, and are conyinced of its reality. 

There 
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There is another fpecies: of ° falfehood “Ifiall- 
particularly guard you againft, as it courts us 
undera pleafing form, and confequently blinds 
our judgment: D.-mean the’ bad“ habit® of ‘re- 
peating things-as jokes, which ‘have no foun- 
dation in truth; and alfo.afuppofition, that a 
falfity can be innocent, if it does not prejudice 
another. Thofe who indulge themfelves in this 
practice, foon exceed the bounds which even 
their own imagination. can allow to be inno- 
cent; as thereiare very few fo depraved; as to 
plunge at once into the depth ef vice, but pro- 
ceed from a flight deviation from virtue, to an 
open violation and contempt of her laws. 
Lady Mary. 
I am certain, my dear Madam, what you 
have faid, will prevent my ever telling ftories. 
- Mentoria. 
I fhall now proceed to point out the advan 
tages, whicharife from Sincerity... The prac- 
-tice of truth naturally produces: this: virtue; 
as thofe, who accultom themfelves to make 
no promiufes, but what they intend to perform, 
or not undertake what they think they cannot 
execute, never fail of poffefling this amiable 
quality, which flamps a value, and diffufes 


a {fweetnefs, over all their aftions. 


Lady 
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Lady Louz/a.. 

How are we to know, when people are 
fincere ? 

Mentoria- 

We are’ indifpenfibly bound to confider 
every body in that light, till they have given 
us juft caufe to be ofa contrary opinion. It 
is more confiftent with true charity, to deem 2 
perfon innocent, till ‘there is full and clear 
conviétion of his guilt. It wonld render our 
mtercourfe with fociety painful, if we were 
to fufpe@ the profeffions of our friends, and 
put an ill conftruétion upon their kind offices. 
Common prudence forbids our thinking, that 
every perfon, who. treats us with civility and 
attention, is deeply interefted in our welfare. 
Neither are we to take the flatterimg compli- 
ments of our acquaintance ina literal fenfe, 
as they too often are not the real fentiments of 
their hearts. 

Lady Mary. 

Do not perfons, who are fincere, always 
keep their word, and are they not conftant in 
friendfhip ? 

Mentorza. 

Elfe they could not be efteemed fincere. 
It is neceflary to inform your Ladyfhip, there 
are two kinds of promifes; the one abfolute, 

the 
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the other conditional. The former ought to 
be performed,.though to our own prejudice or 
inconvenience; the latter, from intervening 
circumftances, may. be poftponed, and even 
annihilated. RefpeSting conftancy in friend- 
fhip, there requires little to be faid, to evince 
the neceffity of our being fleady in our attach- 
ments, and faithful in our engagements. We 
fhould be cautious in the choice of our friends, 
and ever choofe to affociate with thofe, who 
poffefs valuable, rather than fhining qualities. 
Lady Loui/a. 

I fuppofe, we fhould never forfake our 
friends, whatever changes happen to take place 
in their fituation. 

Mentoria. 

No alteration in. their outward condition 
ought to leffen your afleétion for them, On 
the contrary, if they labour under any afflic- 
tion, or have felt any fhock in their fortune, 
you fhould indufirioufly feek every opportunity 
to convince them, they are not of lefs confe- 
quence im your efleem. You ought alfo to 
be more obfervant in paying them every 
mark of attention, than when they were your 
equals; left they afcribe your negligence to 
pride, and confider it as an infult offered to 
their fituation. 


Lady 


































































































16 ON INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


Lady Mary. 

If any of my friends, my dear Mentoria, 
were to a& inconfiftent with prudence, would 
it be blameable to forfake them? 

Mentoria. 

The bonds of friendfhip, under particular 
circumftances, may be broken, notwithftand- 
ing it is a ferious and folemn engagement. 
For inftance, if a young lady of your ac- 
quaintance was a notorious ftory-teller, or cf. 
obedient to’ her parents, I fhould not only 
think it a pardonable, but a juftifiable mea- 
fure, to ftrike her from the lift of your friends ; 
as you are no farther obliged to affociate 
with a dangerous companion, than you would 
be required to vifit her, if fhe were infeéted 
by the plague. As m both cafes, moft pro- 
bably the contagion would fpread, the latter, 
would only endanger your conftitution; whilft 
the former, prejudices what is infinitely of 
more importance, the reputation ! 

Lady Lowz/a. 

Are there any other duties, belonging to 
Sincerity ? 

‘Mentoria. 

The keeping of fecrets, is a branch of Sin- 
cerity, on which it is neceffary for me to 
make a few obfervations. You cught never to 

betray 
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betray the truft -repofed in you, or divulge 

any circumftances, your friend wifhes to con- 

ceal; as nothing can render a perfon more 

contemptible, than: breach of confidence. 
Lady Mary. 

I fuppofe, there would bé no harm, if I told 
you only, the fecrets, I was intrufted with. 
Mentorva. 

Your Ladyfhip will fcarcely believe, not- 
withftanding you mean to pay mea compli- 
ment, that I fhould be extremely difgufted with 
you; and be apt to imagine, you would di- 
vulge my concerns to your young acquaint- 
ance. Whatever injunétionsyou lay me under 
not to fpeak of the anecdotes you had reveal- 
ed, if I chofe to break through them, you 
could not with juftice ‘upbraid. me as you had 
been guilty of the fame offence. I beg-you will 
avoid referve and duplicity, in your conduét. 
If your a€tions. are regulated by the rules 
herein prefcribed, concealment will be unne- 
ceflary.. Vanity, and felf-importance, induce 
many perfons to be treacherous, with no 
other view, than to increafe their confequence: 
by which means, they counteract their own 
purpofe, in convincing .us, they were unwor- 


thy the truft repofed in them; and ought to 
be fhunned as traitors, 


Lady 








































































































28 ON INDUSTRY, TRUTH, 


Lady Mary. 

I fancy, my good Mentoria, you are no 
friend to fecrets. 

Mentoria. 

No perfon can be lefs myfterious in their 
ewn concerns, than I am; though none can 
retain a fecret more inviolably. If I think 
it prudent and for the advantage of my friends, 
to conceal any circumftances or event of their 
lives, I do not require to be bound by pro- 
mifes, or any other ties; but am guided by 
the Chriftian principle, of « doing, to others, as 
I would they fhould do unto me.” 

Lady Lout/a. 

I hope, my dear Lady Mary, we shall ook 
be exaétly what good Mentoria wifhes. How 
rejoiced fhe will be, to fee us diftinguifhed 
by the amiable qualities of Truth, Sincerity, and 
Indufiry. 

Mentoria. 

Blend them with the three Chriflian vir- 
tues, Faith, Hope, and Charity ;. and on fuch 
a bafis, you cannot fail to raife a fair temple, 
which you are indifpenfibly bound to dedicate 
to virtue. 


Obey her dictates, at her altar bend; 
Convinc’d fhe is thy true, and fureft friend. 
Whene’er 
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Whene’er in error’s maze thou chance to firay, 
Her voice recalls, and clears the doubtful Waye 
Dire&ed thus by her unerring laws, 

Trace all thy bleffings to their Firft Great Caufe! 
The great Creator wifely does difpenfe, 

To all his creatures, diff’rent kinds of fenfe : 
To fome he minifters the gifts to pleafe, 
And pafs thro’ life, with unaffected eafe ; 
On others, kindly pours a depth profound, 


t 


The darkeft myfVries clearly to expound. 
Yet all are equal obje&s of his care, 
Fach individual the undoubted heir 
Of future blifs, prepar’d with mighty love, 
For all the righteous, in the realms above! 
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On Orthography, and the Pra@ical 


Ufe of Grammar. 


Mentoria. 

M* dear Ladies, as you have gone through 

your different exercifes entirely to my 
fatista€tion; I fhall now lay down fome rules 
to accelerate your progrefs in Englith Gram- 
mar. As you have in the courfe of your 
leffons acquired the knowledge of Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adverbs, and Participles, it will be my 
prefent endeavour, to reduce them to a prac- 
tical fyftem.. It is needlefs, to inform your 
Ladythips, that thofe who are defeftive in Or 
thography, though in an exalted ation of life, 
are never ranked in the clafs of what'is ufually 


ftiled 
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dtiled good company, Their elevation renders 
their _imperfeftions more:conf{picuous, andthe 
refleGtion, that they have negleéted to make a 
proper ufe of the opportunities granted them 
to improve their talents, fubjeéts them to ridi- 

cule and contempt; whilft the poor, whofe 
fituation in life excludes them from every 
fource of:mental cultivation, excité our pity, 
and demand our affiftance. As their ignorance 


“S- 


cannot be imputed as a fault, the errors which 
are the natural confequence of it, fhould 
never be noticed, but from the humane motive 
of difpelling the darknefs which obfcures their 
underftanding. This is a tafk of fuch a tender 
nature, it requires the hand of a fkilful artift 
to perform the operation’; left, while we 
mean to heal, we wound, 
Lady Mary. 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Ma- 
dam, for the pains you take to improve me, 
and Lady Louifa; and hope by-our affiduity, 
to make you a fuitable return. Iam very de- 
firous to {peak and write correéily ; The atten- 
tion I pay to your inftruétions, I hope, will in 
a fhort time produce the defired effe&t. 

Lady Louz/a. 

My good Mentoria, I have formed the fame 
refolution; which, I hope, will make amends 
for my former negligence. 

Mentorva. 
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Mentoria. 

If, my dears, your future condué will be 
confiftent with your prefent declaration, I 
cannot doubt the advance of your improvement ; 
your attainments will be the reward of my la. 
bours. Infancy like the Spring, is the time 
to fow the feed: which firft bloffoms, then 
comes to full maturity, and at laft decays. I 
hope the foil of your underftanding is fo fertile, 
and the culture fo well attended to, the buds of 
Knowledge will expand before the ufual time, 
and be prematurely ripe. 

Lady Mary. 

How rejoiced, my dear Mentoria, you will 
be, to fee us more accomplifhed, than young 
ladies of our age ufually are. 

_ Mentoria. 

I fhould be exceedingly mortified, to find 
you defeétive in any branch of your education, 
I think, at prefent there feems no probability 
of my fuffering any inconvenience on that ac- 
count. I will now purfue my {cheme, and 
endeavour to make fome obfervations on the 
ufe of Grammar; which, I hope, will be of 
future fervice to you. I fhall begin, by fup- 
poling you in company with a little girl about 
your own age; who would perhaps fay, « Pray, 
Lady Mary, when was you at the play? 
When 
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When my Aunt and I was there, it was vafily 


full of company. Sir, George and ,Lady Sim- 
ple defres their compliments to,you, and hopes 
you are well, and wz afhes to Rae how them 
pretty flowers of yours goes on.” I hear you 
reply, “ My Governels, Mils Simple, teaches 
me, when I fpeakin or of the Plural, alw 
to fay were inftead of was: or if I addrefs 
difcourfe in the fingular number, to make 
of the Bs aki defires, fends, hopes, enquires, 
wifhes, &c. And when I fpeak of perfons, 
fhe direfts me to fay, they, thofe, them, who, 
whom; but when I mention inanimate thin; 
always to fubftitute the word whzch for whom. 
Examples. To whom do you fpeak? Or who 
told you fo? Are thofe things yours? Which 
of thefe apples do you choofe ?” 

Lady Lowz/a. 

I clearly comprehend hots examples; but 
wifh to know the diftinétion of the/e, and tho/fe. 
Mentorza. 

I will readily comply with your requeft. 
The term the/é implies poffeffion. Example. 
“ The/e flowers in my hand :” and is often ufed 
to exprefs the prefent time, asin this inflance, 
In thefe days of refinement: whilft zho/e isa 
word relative, or ufed in reference to fome 
diftant’ obje€t; as ¢ho/é books on the table: 

and 
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and is frequently ufed to denote a pait tranfac- 
tion. Example.—* In thofe early days, fuper- 
{tition prevailed.” [ thall now proceed to ex- 
plain the words, hence, thence, and whence, 
and their conne@ion with here, there, and 
where. For inftance, Whilf I am here, I will 
ride; but when I go from hence, 1 will walk, 
I intend to read the Speétators, when I am 
there; but when I go from thence, I propofe 
to embroider a fire-fcreen. From whence did 
you bring this? Which implies, Where did 
you meet with it? Take this bird to the nett, 
from whence it came: which fignifies, Where 
itcame from. I fhall conclude this differta: 
tion by enquiring, whether you remember 
the Epicene nouns. 
Lady Mary. 

Are they not thofe which may with equal 
propriety be applied to the Mafculine and 
Feminine Gender? 

Mentoria. 

You are perfelly right, as to the general 
idea. I {hall enumerate a few particular in- 
flances; which I hope, will enable you to form 
a competent knowledge of this branch of 
‘Grammar. Example, The terms, Parent, Chil- 
dren, Friend, Neighbour, Coufin, Servant, 
are all Epicenes. 


C Lacy 
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Lady Louz/ 

y dear Tigntone. nothing can be more 
clear. Lord and. Lady H, are my Parents, Lord 
f are their Children... The 
uke and Dutchefs of D.-are my friends, ‘Sir 
tles and Lady F. my neighbours ; Lord 
William and Lady Frances S. my Coufins, 
and Thomas and Kitty, Servants. 
Mentoria.- 

your 


ives me great pleafure to. find your 


Ladyfhip fo attentive to my inftru€tions: you 
nh mea pene 


> 


ee 
a 
Cis 
=> 
er 


I hope | fhall foon be able to expreis myieit 
with great accuracy. Iam fure, my good Men- 
toria, you will learn me to {peak and write 


je uft as 1 ov gh f 


Men tor ta. 
There requires nothing more to produce 
than a fixed determination 
to obferve and imitate the converfation and 


CO) eC 1 : Cc ° 
conduct ol thofe, who are eminent !or their 
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when in reality, the inftru@or teiches, andthe 
{cholar learns. I thal] beg you for the future, 
to attend to this diftin@ion. Perfeétion in any 
art or fcience, is not. eafily attained : you 
muft not imagine you have gotten to your jour- 
ney’s end, when in reality you are advanced 
but a few paces; yet be encouraged by the 
pleafing aflurance, that every ftep you take, 
removes you farther from ignorance, and will 
at laft condu@ you to the goal of wifdom! 
Lady Mary. 

As you have frequently enjoined me to afk 
the meaning of every word I do not compre. 
hend, I beg you will inform me what Science 
ish 

Mentoria. 

Your Ladythip has anticipated my intention; 
as it was my fixed purpofe to referve the 
difcuffion of that point to fome future oppor- 
tunity. A laconic or concife anfwer muft fuffice 
for the prefent; as I intend to fubjoin a few 
remarks on the articulation of letters and 
words, and alfo point out fome capital’ mif- 
takes, as they appear to me neceflary appen. 
dages to the foregoing obfervations. Science 
isa general term for all human learning ; 
though when annexed to the idea of Arts, is 


Og confined 
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confined to thofe taught in the univerfittes, 


er other feminaries of learning; fuch as 


grammar, aftronomy, logic, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry, and mufic. 
Lady Lowz/a. 


My. dear Mentoria, as you are going to 


enumerate errors in {peech, I fuppofe, Mus 
Simple will furnifh you with many examples, 
I obferved, the laft time I was. in, company 
with her, fhe pronounced many words wholly 
different from what I am taught. 

Mentoria. 

I fuppofe, my dear, fhe has not been in- 
fruéted at all; or, what is ftill worfe, probably 
flighted the admonitions of her Governefs, 
who might, notwithftanding, be a fenfible, 
well-bred woman. I have obferved, amongtt 
many other errors, fhe always fays perdzgzous, 
inftead of prodigious ; or if fhe means to de- 
{cribe a perfon of an open and candid difpo- 
fition, fhe expreffes herfelf by the word z7- 
SENLoUs ; which fhe miftakes for zmgenuous. Tf 
fhe defcribes an outrageous perfon, fhe fays, 
They are obftropolous, inftead of ob/freperous. 
Speaking of a venomous creature, fhe, faid, it 
was ant obnoxtous animal; which fhe miftook 
for the word noxious, which fignifies the being 


hurtful 
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hurtful in its nature; the term obnoxious only 
implying the being liable, or fubje& to any 
thing. W ae the talks of a perfon i ina 
weak flate, who is obliged to be dieted, the 
fays, he is reduced to a regiment, inftead of 
regimen. If fhe intends to defcribe the ufual 
methods, which are taken to bring an offender 
to juitice, fhe informs you, he is perfecuted. 
She is totally ignorant, the word perfecute is 
improperly applied, except to exprefs the hard- 
fhips many have undergone, in defence of 
their religious principles; and does not, in the 
tealt, convey the idea of a legal profecution. 
Lady Mary. 

I often blufh for her, when fhe pretends to 
fpeak French; as fhe generally pronounces it 
improperly. 

Menteria. : 

I have heard her frequently fay bone mote, 

for bon mot; fox pa/s, for faux pas, Ox ab 


fhe meets with the word cerps, which figni- 


fies a colle€tive body of men, fhe calls it corpfe, : 


which, in Englifh, means a dead body. The 
other day, fhe was defcribing a fracas, or 
difturbance, which had happened in the fa- 
mily ; which the declared was the worft fraca/s, 
fhe had ever feen. 


C3 Lady 
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Lady Loutfa. 

Upon my word, my dear Madam, the. er- 
rors of Mifs Simple’s converfation appear to 
me. in, fo difagreeable, a light, I do, mot think 
I. fhall. ever, take. pleafure in her company. 
Whenever I hear her fpeak, I fhall endeavour 
to correét her errors. 

Mentoria. 

Your intention, my dear Lady Louifa, ' is 
very good; yet I would. ever wifh you to 
avoid a con{cious fuperiority. A degree of 
modeft diffidence fhould attend all your ac- 
tions. Whenever you give your opinion, 
(which, at your age, ought never to be 
done unafked) you fhould deliver your fenti- 
ments with deference to thofe of fuperior 
judgment. This turn of mind will not obfcure 
your merit, as modefty adds a grace to every 


other virtue. 


The modeft {now-drop, emblem of fair truth, 
Conveys a leffon to the thoughtlefs youth ; 
That unafluming worth will ever find 
A warm reception, ina gen’rous mind 
Lady Mary. 
My dear, Mentoria, I fuppofe you will now 
give 
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give fome direétions) how the different letters 
are to be articulated. 
Mentoria. 

I will endeavour to exprels my fentiments?as 
concife as poflible, and never ufe technical 
terms, but when they are abfolut tely necéffary. 

Lady Loutfa. 

Pray, what are technical terms, my. dear 

Mentoria? ae heard of them before: 
Mentoria. 

They are on terms, which belong to 
any ‘irae. art or ference. A know- 
dedge of which cannot b e acquired, but by ap- 
plying didigaebye to the arts; or attention to 
the conyerfation of thofé, who are converfant 
in them. The language ofan archite&, paint- 
er, or fnathiematietsiat would appear unintel- 
ligible to you: yet no other words would fo 
well exprefs their meaning, 

Lady Mary. 
Now, 'my good Mentoria, purfue your plan. 
Mentoria. 
I thail begin, by informing you of the ufe 
of Dipthongs: Example. fZEfop is to be read 
Bion: as a double letter rakes the found of the 
fingle E. The words Oedipus, and Oeconomy, 
are pronounced agreeable to the fame rule. 


C 4 When 
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i 


When two confonants precede a vowel, that, 
whith joins to the vowel forms the found, 
as in the word Péolomy, which 1s read. To- 
lomy: as alfo Czar, the title of the Emperor 
of Ruffia, ufually called the Zar. I fhall now 
fpecify a few inftances, where the H is mute; 
as in the word chart, which fignifies a map, 
and fhould be pronounced cart. The words 
chaos, and chalybeate, are fubje& to the fame 
rule; as alfo magna charta, which is the law 
that conftitutes the freedom of the Englifh 
nation. When two letters of the fame fort 
join, the firltis generally founded hard; as in 
acce/s, accept, accelerate. An exception to this 
rule is evident, in the words accord, accu/e, 
and accumulate. Whenan N follows an M, 
the found of the WV is wholly lofi; asin hymn, 
condemn, &c. IfaG precedes N, the former 
bears no part in the found; which is evinced 
in the words malign, benign, reign, and fegn. 
When an H follows a P, they neither of 
them preferve their natural found, but are 
compounded into that of the letter F; as 
phyfcian, phofphorus, and philofopher. 1 will 
not, my dear, at prefent, give any 0 other inftance, 
to enforce what Ihave already faid; fo fhall 


now 
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now difmifs you, with an exhortation to re- 
tain thofe, I have juft recited; which will 
induce me to enlarge foon on this, or any other 
fubje@: fo adieu! 
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On Politenefs, | Civility, and 


Gratitude. 





Lady Lout/a. 


morning? 
Mentorva. 

I really have not determined that. point; 
but believe, they will chiefly confift of re- 
flections, that-will naturally arife, from what- 
ever engages our attention. 

Lady Mary. 

I have a great favour to afk my good Men- 
toria, but have fcarcely courage to tell you 
what it is: yet I think you would be mclined 
to grant it. 


Mentoria. 
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Mentorta. 

Why fhould your Ladyfhip. feruple to make 
your requefts known? -There are very few 
improper, if they are prefented with modeft 
diffidence, and .in-deference to fuperior judg- 
ment. This turn of- mind the French call 
mauvatfe, honte,. which, fignifies falfe fhame ; 
from which I. would wifh you wholly ‘ex- 
empt. .I.am_ever inclined to promote your 
amufement;. and. dare; fay,-.1n othe: prefent 
inflance, I fhall have no caufe. to reje@ your 
petition. 

Lady Mary. 

To keep you no longer in fufpenfe, Lady 
Louifa and myfelf wih you would permit 
Lady Jane Placid, and Lady Ann Sprighily, 
to fpend a day with us. 

Mentoria. 
So this, my deat Lady Mary,: was the 


mighty affair, you could not fummon courage’ 


to utter! I not only give my confent to tt, 
becaufe I do not difapprove of it, but from the 
{tronger inducement, of wifhing you to form 
an intimacy with them; as they are the kind 
‘of companions, I wifh you to affociate with. 
Lady Louz/a. 

Which do you like belt, my dear: Mentoria;° 

Lady Jane Placid, or Lady Ann Sprightly? 
Mentoria. 
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Mentorta. 

Their © qualities ‘are ‘fo very different, it is 
dificult to determine, whichis the moft wor- 
thy of admiration. They both poffefs great 
merit, ‘though in > fuch a different line, they 
will notiadmit of a comparifon; as Lady Ann’s 
vivacity enlivens Lady Jane’s compofure ‘and 
ferenity ; and Lady Jane’s complacency’ keeps 
Lady Ann’s cheerfulnefs within proper bounds. 
Thus-you fee, they both derive advantage from 
the contrafto which is found’ iy) their: cha- 
racters. 

Lady Mary. 
May we invite Mifs Simple the fame day? 
Mentoria. 

By no means: you fhould always endeavour 
to form your party of fuch perfons, whofe fen. 
timents and purfuits are fuppofed to agree. 
Lady Frances Trifle, and Lady Betty Hoyden | 
will be more fuitable to Mifs Simple. 

. Lady Loui/a. 

How, fhall we divert ourfelves, my dear 
Mentoria?. I hope, you will give me leave 
to make tea. ie 

Mentoria. iby 

You muft regulate your own amufements, 
and: perform the duties of the table, both at. 
dinner and. tea ;:ag\I {hall {pend the day out, 

A that 
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that I may not check your mirth ; 
hope, will, not exceed the bounds o 
fenfe and politenefs. 

Lady Mary. 

I amiafraid, my dear Mentoria, we fhall be 
very uncomforiable without you; and be ata 
lofs, how to entertain our guefts. 

Mentorta. 

To obviate this objeftion, I fhall lay 
a few rules, to regulate your con duét on 
and future occafions. Refinement in manners, 


is the only quality which can diftinguifh you 


from the lower clafs of people; as fincerity, 


benevolence, and many other virtues, are 


are 
not confined to any particular ftation in| life 

though politenefs, or what is uftally called 
good breeding, is never poffeffed but by tho ofe 
whofe underftandings are cultivated, and their 
manners formed by the fociety of polite, we ell- 


bred perfons 
Lady Louz/a. 

Will the keeping company with polite peo- 

ple make me the fame? 
Mentoria. 

Unlefs. it is your Ladyfhip’s own fault, by 
ob{tinately perfifting m= your errors; or by 
inattention, the noulodting to make obfervations 
on the manners you ought to imitate. This 


kind 
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kind of condu& undoubtedly would. prevent 
your making any improvement, and would be 
asabfurd, as if you were to fhut your eyes at an 
exhibition of fine pitures; which would pre- 
vent your’ drawing any copy from the ori- 
ginals. 

Lady Mary. 

Pray, my dear Mentoria, inftru@ us how 
to behave the whole day. I fhould be very 
forry, if we fpoke or aéted improperly to Lady 
Jane, cr Lady Ann, when they favour us with 
their company. 

Mentoria. 

It is {carcely poffible, to forma fetiled plan 
for behaviour, as there are fo many circum- 
ftances, on which the propriety of it depends: 
fo, that it can only be regulated by good fenfe 
and difcretion, which will ever diate what is 
proper to be performed on every occafion. 
But notwithftanding I cannot reduce politenefs 
toa regular fyftem, I will endeavour to point 
out a few of its effential qualities. 

Lady Louz/a. 

How fhould we receive our vifitors, my 
good Mentoria? 

Mentoria. 

You fhould endeavour to exprefs, how hap- 
py you are to fee them; that you have thought 

it 
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it long, fince you had laft that pleafure. You 
fhould then enquire after their own health, 
and that of every branch of their family : 
and if any have been ill, congratulate them 
on their recovery. Refpecting amufements; 
you fhould never confult your own inclina- 
tion, but always let thofe of your guefts take 
the lead; and never raife trifling objeftions, 
to any they propofe. As their entertainment 
is the chief obje&, you fhould readily comply 
with whatever feems conducive to it. It 
would make you appear petulant, as well as 
unpolite, if, when they expreffed a defire 
to play at Queftions and Commands, you 
feemed difcontented, and declared a preference 
to play at Biind-man’s-Buff. It is alfo in- 
cumbent on you, to check any little difputes, 
between your younger fifters and brothers; 
and fo far from taking the leaft part in them, 
you fhould wholly fupprefs them. This condué 
will make you appear in an amiable light, and 
give Lady Jane and Lady Anna favourable im- 
preflion of you. 
Lady Mary. 

I hope, by the help of your kind inftru€tions, 
we fhall behave with propriety, particularly 
at dinner time. 

Mentoria 
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Mentoria. 

Do., not fuffer your attention to your guefls 
fo. wholly, to,.take up your thoughts, as to 
make you forgetful of, the fuperior obligations, 
you, owe to, your Creator: return him thanks _ 
for the bleffings he has already granted, and 
implore, his future mercies, before you partake 
of the, repaft,, his Providence has afforded 
you... When this duty is performed, help your 
friends to thofe parts you think beft, and 
which, in general, feem in the higheft efti- 
mation. Let the attention you pay them, 
prevent their requefting to be helped to any 
particular. difh. If they exprefs their approba- 
tion, and feem: to: give, a preference to any 
part of ithe entertainment, you. fhould requeft 
them to.teflify how much they like it, by eating 
fome more. of its. But if they decline your in- 
treaties,, do not repeat them; as perfons, who 
are accuftomed to. good company feem as much 
at theirieafe,. when they dine out, as when they 
are at home, and take it for granted, they, 
are as welcome in_their friend’s houfe, as 
their friend would be in theirs, I would ad- 
vife,you, at,your, own, or at any other table, 
never to choofe thofe things, that are rarities, 
er-ofwhich there feems but a {mall quantity : 
though 
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gh I would with this denial not to be | 


Ty 


refufed.” There ‘is ‘another circumflan: I 
fhall mention; which is, never to be warm in 
the praife of your own vidtuals, or ever men- 
tion what they coft. Alfo, when the dinner 
difappears, never make it the fubje€t of your 
converfation: the excellence of a pte “or 
pudding, fhould never be extolled, but when 
itis on your plate; as, at the mof, they de- 
ferve but few commendations. Let me in- 
treat you, to clofe your meal with thankf- 
giving and praife to the great. Caufe, from 
whence it proceeded; which will infpire your 
mind with eafe and cheerfulnefs, 
Lady Louz/a. 

But what fhall we talk of, my dear Men- 

toria, when dinner is over ? 
Mentoria. 

That does not wholly depend on your La- 
dythip, as converfation confifts of the fenti- 
ments of different perfons, mutually expreffed, 


without referve. Some have the gift of en- 
livening this pleafing intercourfe, by the bril- 
liancy of their wit; others add a grace to it, 
by the depth of their judgment: whilft there 


are 
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are many, who poffels no extraordinary quali- 

fications, yet are, neverthelefs, pleafing com- 

panions; becaufe they are converfant in the 

affairs of the world, or pay attention to others. 
Lady Mary. 

Ought I, my dear Mentoria, to. enquire 
what work they are about, what books they 
have read, or where they have been? 

Mentorva. 

Yes, my dear, though the bare reply to thefe 
queftions ought not to fatisfy your Lady- 
fhip. When you are informed of their differ- 
ent purfuits, enquire how far they are advanced 
in their embroidery; and whether they think 
it poffible you could execute a piece of the fame 
nature. Refpe€ing books, you fhould exprefs 
adefire to know their opinion of thofe they 
have read, as well as yourfelf, to find if their 
fentiments correfpond with your own; and alfo 
of new publications, and authors to which 
you are a ftranger: that by their account you 
may form an idea whether they would im- 
prove or entertain you. In the recital of 
what they had feen, or where they had 
been, you would naturally be led to enquire 
into the different fituation of the places/; which 
they liked beft, and on what account they gave 
the preference, Thefe enquiries will furnifh 
ample 
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ample matter for converfation, and enable you 


é 


ly. 


d 


to pais your time agreeab 
; Lady Leuz/a. 

I have _obferved many people .tirefome in 
their converfation, and not the leaft entertain- 
ing. 

Mentoria. 

I have met with many in the courfe .of 
life, who may not. unjufily be compared to 
a pump, from which the water is.drawn with 
difficulty ; and alfo with others, who, from 
their pleafing volubility, may be compared 
with equal propriety to. a flowing river. 

Lady Mary. 

I fhall alfo tell them what leffons we learn; 
and enquire whether they are taught the fame. 
Mentoria. 

I am pleafed, my dear Lady Mary, to find 
you are defirous to form a degree of comparifon 





between their improvement and yours; as it 
will excite emulation, and create in .your 
mind a flrong defire to make a rapid progrefs 
in your learning. For my own part, if I were 
a little gir], nothing would mortify me fo much 
as the being remarkably backward of my age ; 
a.tall girl is more particularly bound to haf- 
ten her improvement, as perfons in general 


form great expe€tations from her external 


ap- 
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“pearance, and are extremely difappointed to 
find an infant mind, inalmoft a woman’s body ; 
exprefling their aftonifhment in the follow- 
ing terms; “ What’ pity it 1s fo large a cafket 
“ {hould contain fuch a bauble?” 

Lady Mary. 
Do you think, my good Mentoria, my mind 
is a bauble! 
Mentoria. 
You fhould never, my dear, fuppofe yourfelf 
the perfon pointed at in any geheral obferva- 
tion; as it is a maxim of true politenels to ex- 


empt the ‘prefent company from any perfonal 


reflection. The intrinfic value of your mind, 


depends on the care you take to embellith and 
adorn it. Like the diamond in its natural 
flate, it is unpolifhed; the one derives its 
luftre from the {kill of the lapidary, the 
other from education. 
Lady~Louz/a. 
I have a great inclination, my dear Madam, 


to give Lady Jane Placid one of my pretty, 


trinkets; I am fure fhe will like it, it is fo 
beautiful. 
Mentoria. 

I have not the leaft objeftion: but would 
advife your Ladyfhip not to enumerate its beau- 
ties when you prefent it; but rather tell hér 

1 


] 
| 
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it is a trifle, and not worth her acceptance ; 
yet you hope fhe will receive it as a token of 
affection. You fhould never enhance the value 
of any favour you confer; but always endea- 
your to point out the perfe&tions, and in- 
reafe the worth of thofe you receive. The 
mention of benefits reminds me to warn you, 
not to fpeak of thofe you confer, before, er 
to the perfon, on whom they were beftowed: 
as it entirely cancels the o ligation, and 
clearly inaicates you performed the fervice 
more from oftentation than friendfhip ! 
Lady Louz/a. 


I will never, for the future, {peak 


oan 
c+ 
° 
5 


fervant of any favour fhe receives from me. 


I ufed to be perpetually telling her what re- 


WS 


turns I expetted for my kindnefs, and never 
thought fhe could do enough for me! 
ope they 
To convince you how different my fenti- 
ments ate in this refpeét, I never exa€t, or 
even with a return for any fervice I perform ; 
though I endéavour in every inftance to te{- 
tify my gratitude to thofe perfons who have 
obliged me. . 
Lady Mary. 
I hope, my dear Mentoria, I fhall acquit 
mytelt properly at the tea table; I fhall be lefs 


at 
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at a lofs, becanfe I have often made tea for 
you. 

Mentoria. 
make no doubt your guefts will be perfe&t- 
ly HOS as a wilh to pleafe, generally pro- 
duces the defired effe@.. Attend to the necef- 


fary bia and endeavour to make the tea 


I 


agreeable to their tafle: you muft alfo be cares 
fal not to flop the table, overfet the urn, or be 
guilty of any thing to caufe confufion and dif- 
turbance. z 


Lady Louz/a. 
That would be a fad affair, as it would turn 
all our joy into forrow! but how, my dear Ma- 
dam, are we to. be employed after we haye 
drank tea? 
Mentoria. 
You fhould propofe feveral kinds of amufe- 
ments, and when the ladies have determined 
choice, purfue it without deliberation, for 
- their carriage fhould fetch them when you 
are in the height of your diverfion; which 
might perhaps oblige you to leave it. 
Lady Mary. 
How muft I take leave of them: I am 
fure I fhall be forry to part with friends I fo 
much efteem. 


Men- 
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Mentorza. 

Your feelings will fuggelt to your Lady fhip 
the beft mode of exprefling them, which I 
fhould fuppofe will be to this. effect: that 
you regretted being deprived of their com- 
pany fo early, and that you had no idea it 
was fo late, you had been fo happy in their 
converfation. You fhould alfo defire them to 


prefent your love, or compliments, to every 











part of their family. 
Lady Mary. 

I thmk, my good Mentoria, you feem to have 
regulated our conduét, from the time of the 
ladies coming into the houfe, to their depar- 
ture from it, by your kind inflru€tions. 

Mentorza. 


Yet it may not be unufeful if I extend 





them a little farther, to direét your behaviour 
after they are gone. Nothing is more ufual or 
difgufting, than to fee perfons of all ranks and 
degrees, criticife on the drefs and general de- 
portment of their departed guefts; and often 
ridicule and condemn thofe things behind their 

back, which, to their face, they approved or 
applauded. Let me intreat you never to make 
your friends appear in a difadvantageous 
light, but, on the contrary, extol the perfec- 
tions 
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tions and accomplifhments they poffefs, and 
caft a veil over their defeas. 


Lady Lout/a. 


I fhall obferve this rule, never to make a 


jeft’ of any perfon, particularly of thefe with 
whom Ilive on terms of friendthj 


Giniilp, 


Mentoria. 


I hope your Ladythip will keep to this ex= 
cellent refolution; for my own part, when I 


fee people wounding the reputation of their 


friends, I always expect to-comie in for my fhare 
} : j 
of the general flaughter. Nothing but .arro= 


gance, and an exalted idea® of our Own con~ 


fequence, ‘can fhield us from this fear’: . ag 


ere 18 no chara&er {6 perfeét, but 


what 
there can be fome fault or weak 


1efs difcover. 
ed in it, which like the {pots in the fun 
(if viewed. through a Proper .medium) do not 
take from its radiant luftre, 
ady Mary, 

I did. not know there were any fpots in the 
fun, my dear Mentoria. 


Megtoria. 

We can perceive them very clearly by the 
1elp of a telefeope ; as to purfue the fimile, by 
the aid of difcernment, we difcoversthe ble- 
milhes of the human mind. 
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Lady Lout/a. 

Why, my dear madam, do you compare the 

fun to our underftandings ? 
Aentoria. 

For thefe reafons, they are refpefiively the 
moft glorious works of the creation, and often 
fhine with refplendence, though they are fome- 
times ‘ob{cured by clouds. 

Lady Mary. 

What clouds can poffibly affeQ the mind, 

and take from ‘its lufire? 
Menlorza. 

Thofe of ignorance, prejudice, fuperflition, 
and every other quality which makes us devi- 
ate froma our duty, OF impedes our purfuing 
any laudable purpofe. 

Lady Lout/a. 

Pray, Mentoria, what 1s the diftin&tion be- 

iween Politenefs and Civility ? 
Mentorza. 

There 18 a very effential difference, and 
may be defined thus: civility confifts of good 
offices performed by impulfe or inftin@, whilft 
thofe which are claffed under the rank of 
politenels, are produced by refleGtion, and 
proceed moie from the head than the heart. 

Lady Mary. 

May a perfon be extremely civil who hes 
not the leaf pretenfions to politenefs ? 

* Mentored 
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Mentoria. 

Undoubtedly ; a ploughman . may. -poffefs 
civility in the higheft degree. When he takes 

off his hat as your Ladyfhip. paffes, or. moves a 
hurdle to facilitate your getting over a ftile; 
he aéts as much in chara&ter, and renders you 
as fubftantial a fervice, asa fine gentleman 
would, by handing you into your carriage, 
though you ought to exprefs your. acknow- 
ledgement in very different ‘terms. 

Lady Lout/a. 

In’ what elfe. do thefe agreeable - qualities 
differ ? 

Mentoria. 

It often happens the diftin@ion does not 
arife from the difference of the actions them. 
felves; but proceeds only from the fuperior 
grace with which thofe of politenefs are per- 
formed. If we trace minutely the various ope- 
rations of life, we fhall find in general, thofe 
ina high and low ftate, are employed in near- 
ly the fame purfui's, are impelled by the fame 
motives, and differ not fo much in the plan 
asin the execution of their {cheme. They 
talk, read, walk, eat, and perform every func- 
tion allowed to human nature; yet what a 
different e Fe they produce? they fcarcely feem 
to admit of a comparifon, 
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The difcourfe of a clown, does not 


found 
like the fame language, with that which flo ov 

from the lips of an orator ; neither does (29 
ungraceful flep appear to be produced from 
the ufe of the fame organs, which charm us 
in the graceful mot ion of a well-bred man or 
woman: to clofe the comparifon, how effen- 
tially the uncouth and hafty meal of the far- 


mer, differs from the luxurious and elegant 


repaft of the fine ge entleman; the one is regu- 
Jated in his aGions by nature, which produces 


i rijit re lyn sher bv Katey ein ent tah ey 
CcIVULYy 9 the otner LY reimemen:, whicn cone- 
fitutes politenefs. — T’o ‘fue my ulual 

1 


plan of preferring mediocrity in all thi 


5 
a 
4 


wilh thof € wil h w hom 1 afloc iate to have.a 


port tion of thefe different qualities blended in 


4 


thei 


- 
- 


charafters; that from nature they may 
erive fincerity, and from refinement, thole 
races which are its belt ornaments ! 

Lady Mary. 


oo, Ou 


T ‘hope, my dear madam, by my care and 


ost + re rar ; 1 c r } 2 eon ws 
iduity, to reward you fol the pains you 


take With me. Is not Gratitude an amiable 


ar 
fvientorra. 
bassin ‘any i ee aGhTe 
Certainly, my ear, ig a virtue’ which 


} f ote feldaum prac 
otight to’ be cher red. las.it is but fetdom prac- 


“- my 
tifed) > “The genera 
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eo - 
themfelves with the bare acknowledgment of 


an obligation, and, fearcely ever feek an op- 


| 


portunity to return it, which is the more extra- 


ordinary, as it is a debt every one has. power to 


pay, which Milton thus expreffes: « A grateful 


** mind, by owin owes not, but ftill pays, 
1 as 1499 


and dif charged! which im- 


** at_once indebtec 


plies, gratitude is the only tribute required, 


when it is not in your power to make a more 


~~ 
Ne 


fubftantial return for any benefit received. 


Lady Loui/2. 
Q te q 4 pales P 
If afts of gratitude are fo ealily performed, 


I am furprized they are not more frequently 
pratiifed. 
Mentoria. 

Perfons in general are fo eager in the pur- 
fuit of benefits, th ley no Tesece gain one, than 
they feek to obtain another, which fcarcely 
‘eaves them leifure for the exercife of this 
virtue; and alfo when they are poffeffed of the 
advantage, are too apt to forcet the means by 
which it was acquired: As I know you are 
fond of poetry, I will repeat an invocation to 
gratitude, which I wrote fome days ago. 

fail, gratitude divine, of heay nly birth! 
Whence art thou found, a fugitive on earth: 
Where is thy dwelling, art cil ee roany 
From pole to pole? yet find no friendly dome 
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To thelter thee from infult, and from pride? 

Will no kind breaft thy griefPand’cares divide? 

Ul-fated maid, thy votaries withdraw, 

Deny allegiance to thy facred law. 

Thy fpotlefs altars, no oblations: grace ; 

Thy favours wrote on fand the winds efface. 

What tho’ but few attend thy exil'd fate, 

‘Thou’rt freed from pomp, and vain parade of 
({tate: 

Deign but to hear thy modeft fuppliant’s pray 'r, 

Let her thy filken bands for ever weat ! 


- 


Lady Mary. 

My dear Mentoria, 1 thank you. for re- 
citing thofe lines; but fhall be more obliged,. 
i Ayala 
if you will explain them. 

Mentoria. 
It will give me pleafure, my dear Lady 


Mary, to point out the different allufions 
which they contain; as it will enable you 


to comprehend the fenfe of the invocation. 
The {uppofition that gratitude is of celeftial 
birth, denotes the divinity of her nature; and 
the idea of her being a fugitive, fully exprefles 
fhe is a wanderer from her native country. 


The paflage : 


Ill fated maid, thy votaries withdraw, 
Deny allegiance to thy facred law 


Thy 
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Thy. f{potlefs altars; no oblations grace ; 
Thy favours wrote on, fand,.the winds efface ! 


Imply, that, thofe. who are bound by the 
{trongeft obligations, frequently neglect to 
ake their proper acknowledgments, and re- 
fufe to pay the tribute which is due; alfo that 
the favours we receive, make but a flight ime 
preifion on our hearts, and are often erafed by 


ety 
co 
Om 


nes of folly and diffipation, which are. in 


their nature as light as air. The concluding 


Deign but to hear thy modeft fuppliant’s s pray’r, 
| Let her thy filken bands for ever wear : 


Clearly indicate my ardent defire to be guided 

by this divine virtue, whofe yoke is eafy, and 

burthen light, and of whom with propriety it 

may be faid, her fervice is perfeét freedom. 
Lady Louz/a. - 

From your defeription, my dear Mentoria, 
gratitude feems to be but in an uncomfortable 
| fituation, as fhe has no habitation; and is 
obliged to wander far from her native-country 
to feek an abode. 

Mentoria. 

Let her then find an afylum in your breaft; 

make frequent oblations at her fhrine, whicla 


134 mult 























Shy IN 5 . - ? 
muit confift of untverfal charity and benevo- 


lence, as no other facrifice is accéptable to her. 


Yield implicit obedience ta her laws; bind 
yourlelf with her filken cords, and prefer them 
to the fetters of guilt, or the fhackles of folly. 
Lady Mary. 
My dear Lady Louifa, we will h of us, 
be votaries of gratitude, which fhall be teftified 


by duty to our parents, and re 
Mentoria, for the pains fhe takes to im- 
prove us, 


Mentoria. 


this refolution, I. re- 
ecaufe it will influence your whole 
ate*the aétions of your fiz- 
e duration of a building depends 

Ta on the ftruéture of the foundation: if 
the bafis be not firm, the edifice foon falls to 
decay, which evinces the neceffity in the for- 
mation of a human charafter, to ere€h the fa- 

bric on the folid, and immutable .principles of 
virtue and religion, Thofe who prefer fuper- 
ficial accomplifhments to. thefe divine attri- 
butes, may be compared to. the foolifh man de- 
fcribed in the gofpel, who. built his houfe on 
the fand, which when the wind arofe, and the 

rains defcended, beat upon.the houfe and it fell, 


and 
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and great was the fall thereof. The fimile may 
be defined thus: that thofe of unenlightened 
minds, are not fortified againft the florms of 
affli€tion ; nor are they able to furmount the dif- 
ficulties they meet with in their warfare upon 
earth. The great fall of the building, denotes 
how tranGent and temporary all hopes of happi- 
nefs prove, except thofe which are founded. on 


religion and. virtue. 








TA oe) ee 
HURSDAY. 


On Elocution and Geography. 





Mentorta. 

EFORE f begin the bufinefs allotted for 

this morning, I fhall congratulate you o1 

your brother’s arrival from Harrow, and 

beg the favour of Lady Lonifa to inform him, I 

fhall be extremely glad of his company, which 

undoubtedly will be an addition to your happi- 
nels, 

Lady Louz/a. 

My dear Mentoria, I will fetch him this mo- 
ment; as I know he will rejoice to: join our 
party. 

(Lady L. returns, introducing her brother Lord 
George.) 

You cannot imagine, my dear Mentoria, how 

rejoiced Lord George was to come, and he 


would bring his books to read to you. 
D6 Mentorta. 
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Mentoria. 

I thoughtit might-be agreeable to your Lord- 
fhip to fpend, fome of your leifure hours with: 
your fifters, which. induced me to requeft the- 
favour of your company. PE will join with them 
im endeavouring to make the holidaysas cheer- 
ful to you as poffible. I hope, you will not 
think it leffens your confequence as a man, te 
be taught by a Governefs, and have young La- 
dies for your fchool-fellows and companions. 

Lord George.. 

Not in the leaf, Madam: I fhall efeem my~ 
felf much obliged to-you,. for permitting me’to 
partake of your infruétions. 

. Mentoria.. 

Pray, my Lord,.who is your particular friend 
at fchool?.. Do any of Mifs. Simple’s bro- 
thers or, coufins go to Harrow? The family of 
the Simples are fo numerous, fT think wherever 
one goes, there is fome branch: of it. 

Lord George. 


I recolle&t feveral of that name ;- but 


—" 
— 


: 
e who: 


} 
i 


tA 


is the moft remarkable, 1s Sir Simon 


ea 


imple, 
‘eoufin. to the Mifs Simple you know. 
Mentoria. 
By what quality is he fo particularly diftin. 
guifhed ? I fear, by none that do him credit. 


Lord 
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Lord George. 

When we-are ‘conning our ‘leffons he is 
playing at ‘marbles, fo that when his mafter 
is to hear his tafk, he cannot fay it, for which 
he gets flogged ; and when we are at play, he 


ibbering and crying, with a fool’s cap on 


Lady Lout/a. 
Tow I fhould laugh at him, and compare him 


1: 


, NA A= mere me : 
to iVLiddas With DIS a 


= oF 


m 


Ss €ars. 


- 


AA; 
Lady Mary. 


I wifh your Lordfhip’ could recollea any 


Leisce 
i 


»f<Sir Simon’s folly. 


¥ diverting’ it Is to: 
ike the tolling of a 


5 
O 
Ae) 
jem 
eae 
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nd 
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cS 
ae 
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bell, hegoes Ding Dong Jong! and lays fu oh 
aftrefs on, and, the, to,.and all mon iofy lables 


that his Maiter has fcarcely patience to hear 


/ 


him. 
Mentoria. 
I'am not furprifed: at that, as nothing can be 
more tirefome than to: hear a perfon read ill, 
and it is impoffible to read well, without enter} ng 


ry 


into the fubjeét; but from’ your account, I take 


it for pi Sir Simon: has not fenfe enou th 


to: be deep ba ntereflted in any Hiftory. The 
enly metho read with propriety, is to ob 


ferve 
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ferve the ftops with’ gréat attention; and to 
avoid a monotony, as’ much as poffible, by ac- 
quiring a-proper cadence and modulation: of 





the voice. 





Lady Mary. 
What is Monotony, my dear Mentoria? 


Mentoria. 












T can venture to pronounce your Lady fhip is 





no ftranger to the thing itfelf, though yow are 








to the ternr which expreffes it. It fignifies 





the reading in one continued tone of voice; 
which is produced by neglecting to vary it, as 
the fubje&& requires. Nothing can be more ab- 
furd than this ule of reading, as you fhould 
always endeavour to exprefs the fenfe of the 
Author, and deliver his fentiments with as 
much eafe and. feeling, as if they were your 






















own. 
Lady Louz/a. 
T with I could attain this degree of perfec- 
tion. 
Mentorza. 
Simple narrative is the eafieft kind of read- 





ing for young beginners ;. as it requires but lit- 





tle elevation and. change of voice. 
Lady Mary. 
Pray, my dear Madam, what do. you mean 


by fimple narratives 
Mentorza, 
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Mentoria. 

Tt is the recital of mere. matter of faét; and 
confifts in, expreffing ina natural and eafy file, 
the occurrences incident to- human life. 

Lady Louz/a. 
What is the moft difficult to.read welk? 
Mentorza. 

Thofe compofitions which abound with im- 
vocations, exclamations, and frequent interro- 
gations; as they require to be read with digni- 
ty and grace. 

Lady Mary. 

I wifh to know the meaning of invocations. 

I remember your repeating one‘on Gratitude. 
Mentoria. 

They are of feveral kinds, and confitt in 
imploring the aid and afliftance of a fuperior 
Power; they may be ranked in the following 
claffes. Thofe addrefled to the Deity—of which 
I fhall produce an example from Thompfon. 
‘Father of Light and Life, thou good Supreme, 
“O teach me what is good, teach me Thyfelf !” 

The next are thofe prefented to Apollo, the 
Mutfes,. or any Virtue, and are ufed by Poets to 
give a grace to their Compofitions ;_ and often 
to apologize for their want. of abilities, which 
is manifefted, by their defiring to be infpired 
with the gift of Poefy. To give youa clear 

idea 
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idea of this ‘poetic fi¢tion, I {hall repeat a few 
lines froma. letter I. fent fome. time fince to a 
friend; in which I invoked the Mufe Clio, in 


the following words.: 


Hail, gentle, Cho! form the verfe, 
l, and terfe; 


In. numbers mufi¢a 
Diffufe thy foftnefs o’er each line, 
Friendfhi p and Truth. with grace combine! 


Lady Mary. 


w® 


E.clearly comprehend the different’ qualitie 
of thefe invocations ;. but pray, what are excla~ 
mations ? 

Mentoria. 

They denote furprize or aftonifhment ; and 
eften exprefs our admiration of any extraordi- 
nary perfon, or thing. Such is the following 
mitance, which is part of the panegyric be- 
flowed on Great Britain, in Fhomfon’s Sea- 


fons: 


Heavens! what a goodly profpeét fpreads around). 
Of! hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
{pires, 

And glittering towns, and yilded ftreams, till alk 
The fl Hietoh fie g landf{eape into fmoke decays! 


Lady 





We have tow ‘heard’ every ‘part explained, 


except mterr ogation. 


There requires Jittle 
as you cannot be ignorant, that to’ xmte 
is to queftion. I will however ‘conclude this 


differtation, with an example from Pope: 


Lady Mary 

J admire the inflance you oh ye produced, 
and fhall take the liberty, my g i 
toremind you of a promife you esate yeller- 
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day. 
Mentoria. 

I recolleé&, and will inflantly comply with 
it: Was it not to inform you of the nature 
of Geography ? 

Lady Mary. 

Yes, my dear Madam, and Iam all impati- 

ence till you begin. 
Mentorza. 


Geography teaches you the form of the 
Earth, 
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/ 
Earth, and the fituation of each. particular 
part of it. You are not ignorant, the World 
is round, and confifts of Seas, Continents, 
Iflands, Peninfulas, Rivers, eae 


Rocks, and Mountains. In order to give you 


a clear idea of the Rudiments of Geography, 
Preparatory to your being regula arly ure ato, I 
hall endeavour to explain thefe differer 
branches, and then proceed to enlarge on other 
parts of this ufeful Science. The Ocean is the 
main Sea, the depth and extent of which is 
paft our finite comprehenfion. The principal 
Seas I can recolle@ are the Me editerranean, 
Baltic, Euxine, and Adriatic. The Continent 
iS a vaft united tra@ of Land, over which it 
38 practicable to travel from one place to ano- 
ther: as for inftance, from France to Germa- 
ny, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, or even 
India, by pafling over the deferts of Arabia; 
but this laft is very dangerous, not only from 
the probability of meeting with the wild Arabs, 
and noxious animals, but alfo from the dant 
nifing to a confiderable height, which is elways 
of fatal confequence to travellers, as the clouds 
of {and either prevent their purfuing the right 
courfe, or frequently blind them, and. fome- 
times totally overwhelms them. 


Lady 
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Lady Louz/a. 

Pray, what is an Ifland ? My brot the er, I dare 
fay, knows ? 

Mentoria- 

Ifland is a general term for eyery thing en- 
eompafied by waiter. In the more elevated 
fenfe, it fignifies any habitable place or King- 
dom ,furrounded by the fea, as s Great Britain 
or Ireland. The advantages. arifing from this 
fituation are evidently thefe; the convenience 
of importing into every part of it, the produce 
of other countries; and to thofe engaged ia 
commerce, the equaladvantage of exp orting fuch 
commodities, which the foil or manufaétures 
bring to perfeétion. I fhafl not attempt to 
enumerate. the particular Iflands, but content 
myfelf with informing you, they are found in 
greateft abundance in the Welt Indies ; many 
of which are fo fmall, as to be the private pro- 
perty of a few perfons. 

Lady Mary. 

I never knew before that England was an 
Ifland: and always thought every thing we ate, 
drank, or wore, was the produce of our owa 
Country. 

Mentorza. 

Your Ladyfhip was much miftaken ; on the 
contrary, we are indebted to other Countries 

and 
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and Nations, for many of the convyeniencies of 
lifes “India fupplies us with Tea, Spices, 
Drugs; Rice, China, Muflin, Precious Stones, 
and various other Articles. . The Weft Indies, 
with Sugar, Coffee, Rum, Tobacco, Chocolate, 
Mahogany, Spices, Drugs, &c. &c.. Italy 
durnifhes us with moft of the Silks we wear; as 
mulberry-trees, (on the leaves of which, Silk- 


Worms feed,) are the natural growth of the 


country, and are as common there, as tlre oak, 
elm, &c. are in England. The Silk comes over 
in its natural flate, is afterwards dyed of various 
colours, and manufa&ured into the different 
kinds of Silk and Sattin we wear. Spain 
and Portugal produce moft of the Wines we 
drinky France ‘affords us Brandy, Claret, 
and fome other Wines, with many ornamental 
parts of drefs and furniture, Norway is fa. 
mous) for timber, of which {hips and many 
‘ other things are built. Ruiha, Dantzic, and 
mot of the Northern countries abound with 
animals of various kinds; fome docile, others 
ferocious, many of which are valuable on ace 
count of their fkins; fuch as the furs of the 
Ermine, (which is the fkin of a little animal 
very much like a weazle, and is generally 
called Miniver) Sables, Squirrels, Bears, &c. 
&c. It was wilely ordained by Providence to 

furnifh 
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turnifh ‘the inhabitants of the Northern re= 


gions with’ fuch ample provifion for warm. raise 
f the . climate. indifpen- 
fisly vequires. “In England, there are quarries 
Pf lead, tin, and. coals; 
alfo in different parts of the world, quarries of 
marble, and’ mines of gold, filver, . precious 


{tones, -and iron, which, to em umerate, would 


carry me bey frond n urpofe. 








5 i i A! 

Ni nt nara 

VELCILZE US Clie 

7 ' 

You are perfeétly right, my. dear Lady Louifa. 
It is a traé& of land almof encompafled with 
water. The French call j jle, which, 
in their language, fo clearly expreffes the 


fenfe, it requires no explanation. The -neck 
of land which prevents it from becoming an 
ifland, is called ifthmus. It confits of a piece 
of land which ufually rans between. two feas, 


and joins a peninfula to the continent, 


I believe the next thing you are to explain, 
is rivers: I think you need not give yourfelf 
the trouble, as we know what they are. 

3 


Mentoria. 
You have undoubtedly feen the river Thames 
ve 
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ut Iam certain you cannot trace the fource 
from, whence that and other rivers {pring. 
Lady Louz/a, 
Does it not begin at London, and end at Rich- 
mond. 
Mentoria. 

I thought that was your Ladybhip’s idea, 
which is a falfe one; as they ufually proceed 
from a {pring or fountain, and empty themfelves 
into fome fea. The fea conftantly ebbs and 
flows, which conftitutes what are called Tides ; 
this flux and reflux, renders the water more 
wholefome and agreeable than lakes of flagnat- 
ed water, which cannet, lofe the impurity 
they contraét. Veflcls alfo, from all parts of 
the world, come up with the tide to the port 
of London, and as a natural confequence, are 
conveyed from thence by the return of it. 

The Thames is the moft famous river in Eng- 
land ; there are many other of lefs confequence, 
which I have not leifure to enumerate. I fhall 
only particularize the following: the river 
fivon, which has often been celebrated on ac- 
count of the great poet, Shakefpear, being 
born ata place called Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The rivers. Ifis and Cam,. are alfo famed for 
their vicinity to the two univerfities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; it is almoft needlefs to add, the 

latter 
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latter derives its name from a bridge being 
built over the river Cam. I cannot conclude 
this converfation on rivers, without adding fome 
account of the Nile. As it fearcely ever rains 
in Egypt, the foil would be quite unfruitful, if 
it were not for the falutary effeéis of this 
wonderful river. It begins to rife at the latter 
end of May, and continues to do fo till Sep- 
tember or O€tober, when there are channels 
cut to Jet it into the great canal which runs 
through Cairo, from whence it overflows the 
fields and gardens. This joyful event is an- 
nounced by a public feftival, fire-works and 
every demonftration of joy. The mud which 
the flream of the Nile carries with it, manures 
the earth, and makes it fit to receive the diffe- 
rent kinds of grain, which in.a month or two ae 
ter it isfown, yields an abundant harveft. The 
Nile is fo very beneficial to the Egyptians, it 
feems to have been defigned by Providence as a 
fovereign remedy for all their evils, as even the 
plague, (which vifits them once in fix or fe- 
ven years) a diforder of the moft malignant 
and fatal tendency, yet when the Nile over- 
flows, this heavy {courge ceafes. The caufe 
is evidently this, all contagious diforders arife 
from the vitiated flate of the air in extreme 
drought and heat, which is allayed by inunda- 

tions 
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tions or refrefhing fhowers, and diffufes health 
to the inhabitants of fuch unfavourable cli« 
mates. 

Lady Mary. 

Pray was not the famous Cle eopatra, queen 
of Egypt? 

Mentoria. 

‘Yes, my dear, though I believe we muft con- 
fider her charafter and conduét, under the 
head of Roman hiffory, as it 1s fo infeparably 
conne€ted with that of Mark Antony. It may 
not be amifs to inform you, the vagrants ufual- 


ly called gypfies are reckoned nati 
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When the. Sultan Sclimus contre: the 
Rovoia ges Roy tt Vote us Wei ead 
gy ptians, in the year 1417 they refruiea 


allegiance to his laws, and sahted into the de- 
ferts, living only by theft and plunder; at 
length “they were banifhed. from Egypt, and 
agreed to difperfe themfelves in {mall parties in- 
to every country in the known world. The 
art of magic, in which thefe PRE were al- 
lowed to excel, gained them in that unenlightens 
ed and in age, the reputation of fore- 
telling events by the courfe of the planets, and 
other myfterious means. This opinion is now 
wholly exploded, and could never gain belief, 
but in a country abforbed in the grofleft idola- 
try. Thofe who believe and acknowledge the 


omnipotence 
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omuipotence of Ged, can never fuppofe any. in- 
ferior power poffeffes fore-knowledge of any 
terior power potiefles fore-knowledge of any 
event incident to human life; as that clint: be- 


~ 


longs tothe Creator of the univer! fe, in, whofe 


‘O 
hands are the iffues of life and death ! 
Lord George. 

I agree with you, my dear Madam, inthink- 
ing none but very weak peonle can’ believe 
fuch abfurdities; but I will not interrupt} you, 
as I fuppofe, you will now tell us what.a Pro. 
montory is. 

Mentoria. 

A Promont ory is a hill or point: of land, 
which ftretches itfelf over the fea; and is ne 
ten called a Cape. 

Lady Louz/a. 

What is a Mountain, my good Mentoria? 

I know it is a very large thing. 
Mentoria. 

It is a vaft mafs of earth; and when in a lefs 
degree it is called a Hill. Wales abounds with 
“nahaste on which the wild 
The Alps are very high mountains, which fe- 
parate Germany from Italy ; there isa paflage 
over them, though rather dangerous, The tops 
of thefe mountains are always covered with 
{now ; notwi ithftanding i in the valleys beneath, 
there is the fineft verdure. Phe Pyrenean 


E mountains 
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mountains divide France from Spain. . The 
burning mountains of Vefuvius and /Etna, are 
wonderful phenomena of nature. The volcano, 
called Mount Aftna, is in the Ifland of Sicily, in 
the Mediterranean Sea, under the government 
of the King of Naples. The eruption of fire 
which burfts from it, is called the Lava; the top 
of the mountain from whence it proceeds, 1s {til- 
ed the Crater, or bowl. There have been whole 
towns laid in afhes by the ftreams of fire and 
combuftible matter, of which thefe mountains 
are compofed; as wherever they iffue or flow, 
they caufe certain deftru€tion. 

Lord George. 


I fhould like very much to fee Mount #tna, 


and fuppofe I fhall, when I make the Tour of 
Europe. Pray, Mentoria, what is the diffe- 
rence between a Rock and a Mountain? I 
think that is the next, and laft branch you have 
to explain. 

Mentoria. 

Rocks are formed of a fubftance proverbially 
hard; and the furface rough and uneven. 
They are fituated in and near the fea, and are 
often pernicious to mariners: as the calamity 
ufually called fhipwreck, is produced by the 
fhip ftriking on a rock, which either dafhes it 
to pieces, or cafts it upon fome defolate Ifland. 


The 
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The Baltic Sea abounds with rocks. Hence it 
is, the voyages to Norway, and Denmark, are 
more dangerous than any other; and confe- 
quently wrecks are more frequent, in that, than 
inany other Sea. There are rocks in the 
Straits of Meffina, called Scylla, and Charyb- 
dis, which are fituated fo critically, and the 
paflage between them fo narrow, that, whilft 
the mariners are flriving to ayoid one, they 
frequently {plit on the other. 
Lady Mary. 
Have you quite finifhed, my dear Mentoria? 
Mentoria. 
For the prefent, my dear, having drawn you 
2 rough fketch of the different parts of a map, 
which, I hope, will ferve to imprefs my in- 
{tru€tions on your mind; as you will find the 
fubjeé&t I have juft treated on, fully explained, 
‘in Plate I, 
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Lady Mary. 
I Do not mean, my good Mentoria, to pre- 
{cribe the fubje& of your inftruétions; yet 
I was fo much pleafed with the derivation of 
the word Cambridge, 1 wifh you could recolleét 


any inftance of the fame nature. 





Mentoria. 





I will readily comply with your requeft, my 





dear Lady Mary; and though the inftances I may 





produce, will not perhaps anfwer fo literally, 





their reference will be equally juft, to fome cir- 





E93 cumftance 
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eumflance .or word,.in a. foreign language; 
which expreffes the fenfe, and conftitutes the 
meaning.,,For example:. the word quadru- 
pede, which fignifies a four-footed animal, is 
derived,from. the, Latin, and. literally. means 
Jour fect. The Adelphz was called by. that 
name, becaufe it was built by brothers, which 
in Greek. is-exprefled by the word adelphos. 
Virginia was dilcovered by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and called {o, 
as.a;compliment,to: her, as fhe was never mar- 
red. 
Lady Louv/a. 

I.hope, my dear Mentoria, you will point 
out fome more examples; as I am much pleaf- 
ed with thofe you have produced. 

Mentorza. , 

Philadelphia, a fettlement in. America, 
which is -chiefly.inhabited. by. Quakers, took 
its name from the particular tenets of that fe&; 
which are a fyftem of philanthropy and bro- 
therly love. (Though I am no Grecian) I pre- 
fume, the word Philadelphia. is derived from 
the Greek, and means brotherly love, from 
qeaeo. to love, and adcages a brother. The 

- Cape of Good Hope was difcovered by the 
French, in endeavouring to find the North- 
Weft -paflage,, which afforded them refrefh- 


ment, 
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ment, and infpired them ‘with the hope of 
making other ufetul difcoveries: hence they 
called it The Cape de bonne E/perance. 

Lord ‘Géorge. 


I wifh you could tell the caufe, from whence 


every thing takes its name. 
Mentoria. 

I fhall now inform you, from whence that 
Quarter of the world, called America, derives 
its origin.» This vaft- tratt of land was difco- 
vered by Chriftopher Columbus, a native of 
Genoa. Affairs of fuch great importance can- 
not always be completed by the projeétor: hence 
it was, that Americus Vefputius, a Florentine, 
immortalized his name by completing’ the 
work Columbus began, who undoubtedly had 
the greateft merit: notwithftanding, the whole 
country derived its name from Americus 


Ve/putius ; and as names of places are ufuaily 


minine, it was called America. 
Lady Mary. 
I think that'was extremely unjuft: I thould 
think it very hard, if my filler did a few leaves 
in my flower-piece, to have it called her bafket 
of flowers. 
Mentoria. 

If we ferioufly confider, Columbus does not 
feem in fuch a pitiable, nor Americus Vefpu- 
E 4 tius 
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tius in fuch anenyiable flate, as at firft fight we 
are apt-to imagine... All perfons of .fenfe and 
learning afcribe the merit to Columbus ; whilft 
Vefputius, who arrogantly thought to. engrofs 
the whole honour of ,the difcovery,.is difap- 
pointed, by (1 venture to pronounce) half the 
world’s not knowing from what, or whom, 
America took itsname. I fhall now fubjoin a 
few obfervations on Geography; which, I 
hope, will entertain and improve you. 
Lord: George. 

I amextremely glad, as it is a fubje€&t, which 

deeply engages my attention. 
Mentoria. 

I have already told you, the world is round: 
it is neceflary, you fhould know it is convex. 
Lady Louz/a. 

Pray, what is convex, my dear Mentoria? 

Mentoria. 

Convex is dire&tly oppofite to concave. To 
familiarize the idea: the outfide ofa tea-cup 
is convex, and the infide concave. 1 fhall now 
inform you, the top of the {phere or globe is 
called the Zenith: hence it is, this termis often 
ufedin a figurative fenfe, todefcribe a perfon 
in the moft exalted ftate, by faying, they are 
in the zenith of their glory.. The bottom of 
the 
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the globe is called» the Nadir: I-thought I 
might, with ‘equal propriety, ufe this ‘term to 
exprefs’a ftate of depreffion, direétly oppofite 
to the elevated fituation, the word Zenzth de- 
notes; which I did’ in the» following’ lines, 


though I can produce no authority for it. 


The fame when in the Zenith of thy fate, 
Or in the Nadir of afflictive fate! 


Lady Mary. 

I never heard of thefe things before: pray, 
Mentoria, where did you get your know- 
ledge ? 

Mentoria. 

I am not confcious of poffeffing any extra- 
ordinary degree of knowledge : what I have 
attained, was by induftry and obfervation. I have 
read a great deal, and was always defirous to 
keep company with perfons older than myfelf. 
The deference I had for their judgment, 
which I knew was the refult of long expe- © 
rience, induced me to follow their advice: 
hence it was, I efcaped many errors, and was 
enabled to form my fentiments by the rules 6f 
prudence and difcretion. I fhall now explain 


to you, what the Antipodes are. 


E 5 Lady © 
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Lady Louz/a. 

I cannot imagine what they can be: I never 
heard of them. 

Mentoria. 

They are’ thofe perfons, ‘who inhabit: parts 
of the globe direétly oppofite to each other: 
confequently, as the world is round, the feet 
of the one muft be direéily ‘parallel with the 
feet of the others You will, Idare fay, figure 
to yourfelf, that’ the antipodes walk on their 
heads, ‘whilft you fecurely treadon your feet! 

Lord George. 

How, my good Mentoria, can it be other- 
wife? Ifa fly were to fettle on the topof my 
cricket-ball; and another at the bottom, would 
not the latter feem to walk on his head? 

Mentorza. 

Undoubtedly; but the world moves on an 
axis, and (if I may be allowed the expreflion) 
is air-hung: the f{pace, in which it is fuf- 
pended is called the horizon. 


Lord George. 
Pray, Mentoria, what is an Axis? 
Mentoria. 16S 


As your Lordfhip compares the world to a 
ericket-ball, Ifhall purfue the fimile. If you 
were to’ thruft a fick through ‘the center of 


your 
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your ball, which would-enable you to turn 
it round, the ftick, on which.it moved, .would- 
be the axis. 

Lady..Mary. 

Is it paft a doubt then, that the world moves? 
I am furprized, we do not perceive it. 

Mentoria. ~ 

There is not the leaft reafon to queftion it. 
Hence it is, that we are the antipodes to thofe, 
who poflefs the oppofite part of the globe. 
Our advantages are equal, though we enjoy 
them at different times. It is midnight with 
them, when it is noon-day with us. Their 
longeft day is our fhorteft; and the length of 
their day-is equal to the length of our night. 
The term. anttpodes is often ufed metaphori- _ 
cally, to defcribe .thofe perfons, whofe fenti- 
ments and manners are diametrically oppofite. 

Lady Louz/a. 

I can fearcely believe, the world is in per- 
petual motion. 

Mentoria. 

The revolution of the earth on its own axis, 
is called the dzurnal motion, which is per- 
formed in the {pace of twenty-four hours, and - 
eaufes the fucceffion of day and night. That 
part of the'earth, which in the regular courfe 
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is hid) from-the light of the fun, muft naturally 
be involved,in.darknefs; which. confitutes 
what is called night: whilft the oppolite part 
of the globe is cheered by the rays of: the fun, 
and. enjoys day-light with-all its attendant. com- 
torts. 
Lady Mary. 
I underiftand | this very clearly: but what 
caufes morning and evening? 











Mentoria. 

The oblique dire€tion of the rays of the fun, 
which,are prodticed by the regular gradation 
of the earth, in-her procefs round the fphere, 
in which fhe moves. 

Lady Louz/a. 

Pray, my dear Mentoria, do not clofe this 

entertaining fubjeét fo foon. 
Mentoria. 

It is not my intent, my dear Lady) Louifa. 
I hall now proceed to explain, what caufes the 
viciflitude of heat and cold, and. the regular 
fucceffion of the feafons: The earth, as a 








planet, performs its .courfe round. the fun in 
three ,/hundred) and fixty-five days, which is 
called a folar year. . Heat is occafioned by the 
rays of the fun being tranfmitted in a perpen- 
dicular dire&tion; and cold from the ceffation, 


+ or 
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or obliquity ‘of its rays. The different feafons 
are produced, asa natural confequence, by our 
being ‘near, or ‘diftant from the fun; which 
makes us feel: its power, in a greater or lefs 
degree. The gradual change from one feafon 
to another, is produced by the regular procefs 
of the earth’s revolution round the fun. I 
fhall now proceed to explain the different 
climates, which are clafled under the title of 
Zones. 
Lady Mary. 

I think, I have read of people wearing 
zones; fo that it appears not probable, any 
part of drefs can have the leaft conneétion 
with Geography. 

Mentorta. 

Zone fignifies a girdle, or any thing which 
encompafles: hence it is, thefe divifions of 
the earth are called fo, becaufe they go round 
_the globe. There are five zones; one torrzd, 
which isa term for extreme heat; as the fun 
is vertical, or direétly over the head ‘twice 
every year, and alfo: produces no fhadow: this 
climate is intenfely hot. The countries,  fitu- 
ated under the torrid zone, are the Conti- 
nent of Africa, Guinea, Lybia, Abyflinia, 
Arabia Felix, Eaft: India, fome part of Ame- 


é FiGa,; 
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rica, and New Guinea, with many iflands, the 
inhabitants of which are chiefly black: 
Lady Lout/a. 
I fhouldonct like sto: live under the: torrid 
zone; fhould you, Mentoria? 
Mentorzai 
Certainly none wouldschoofe. a fituation; 
where the difadvantages are fo evident, We 
are now going to confider the two: temperate 
zones (under one of which; we are fo fortunate 
to beplaced.) » They are called fo, from being 
fituated between the torrid and frigid zones ; 
and are diflinguifhed»by the Northern tempe- 
rate zone, and the Southern temperate zone. 
Underthe former Engiand is. fituated, Spain, 
France; Germany, Italy, Scotland, Ireland, 
the greateft part of Norway, Sweden; Den- 
mark, Poland, Ruffia, the Leffer Afia, Na- 
tolia, Greece, Judea or Paleftine, Affyria, and 
the chief part of the Greater Afia, viz. Arme- 
nia, Perfia, part of India, of great: Tartary, 
and of China, Japan, and the chief part of 
North America, with many iflands. -Under 
the South temperate zone lie the uttermoi 
part of Africa, and the Cape of Good Hope; 
as alfo:a great: part of South America. 
Lady: Mary. 
I fuppofe, we fhall now hear about the fri- 
gid zones, which you juft how mentioned. 
Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

The two frigid zones: derive their: name, 
from their fituation being intenfely cold. Un- 
derothe ‘North: frezen zone, Greenland and. 
Spitzbergen are fituated, famous for the whale- 
fifhery ; with the greateft part of Tartary, the 
points of Norway and Swedeland, the heart of 
Lapland and. Finland, the uttermoft part of 

‘ America, and the bounds of Europe. The 
boifterous winds, and rough feas, prevent the 
countries being well known, that lie under the 
South frozen zone. \ There have been many 
attempts made, which have hitherto proved un- 
faccefsful, on account of ‘the ficknefs, want of 
provifions, and other hardfhips the failors mutt 
undergo in fuch a fevere climate; whichodif- 
courages» them from making further difco- 

__ veries. 

Lord George. 

If you were compelled to live under one of 
the zones, which would you prefer, the frigid 
or torrid? 

Mentoria. 

I will leave it to. your own judgment, when 
I have explained the advantages and difadvan- 
tages incident to each. Providence has wifely 
ordained, that in thofe: climates, where the 

heat 
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heat, -difables the inhabitants from -fevere la- 


bour, there is an abundance. of all: the produc- 
tions of the earth; and has granted the blefling 
of plenty, to compenfate for the want of health, 
and other comforts their: fituation deprives 
them of... Riches feem indifpenfably neceflary 
to thofe, who inhabit any hot country, as 
they not only minifter the conveniences, but 
the luxuries of life, which, in fome degree, 
are neceffary’to alleviate the laffitude and. in- 
activity the climate produces. 

Lady Louz/a. 

I have not the leaf doubt, I fhould prefer 
the torrid to the frigid zone. 

Mentoria. 

Be not hafty in your determination; always 
hear both fides of the queftion, before you de. 
termine in favour of either. I am_ inclined 
to think, I fhould ftand neuter; though I do 
not mean to bias your judgement. 

Lady Mary. 

Now, my dear-Mentoria, point out the. ad- 
vantages of the frigid zone: the profpe& ap- 
pears fo very dreary, I cannot imagine in what 
they confift. 

Mentoria. 

The coldnefs of the climate renders the foil 
unfruitful, in all vegetable produétions. To 

compenfate 
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compenfate for this deficiency, thofe countries 
abound: with animals of different kinds, which 
afford food and raiment; alfo fifh of various 
forts: |The inhabitants ‘are very induftrious, 
and can endure infinite fatigue: all the com- 
forts they enjoy, are produced by their own 
labour: neither-can there be a ftronger incite- 
ment to induftry, than the refle€tion, that 
our fuftenance depends upon the full exertion 
of our abilities. A fincere endeavour to pro- 
duce this effe&t, is ever bleffed with means, by 
the kind hand of Providence. In many of the re- 
mote countries of the frozen zone, there are no 
means of obtaining food, but by hunting or 
fifhing, as there is no refource of a market. 
Neither can the inhabitants fay, “ To-day I 
“ will have veal for dinner; I am tired of 
“ mutton;” as Providence, not choice, fur- 
nifhes their repaft, and which, from the fhare of 
health and ftrength they enjoy, is often better 
‘elifhed than all the Afiatic dainties. They 
are ufually long-lived, which may be account- 
ed for thus: as heat caufes an univerfal laffi- 
tude, by relaxing the nervous fyftem, and 
confequently fhortens the duration of life; fo it 
follows, as a natural confequence, that.cold 
braces up and invigorates the human frame, 

which 
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which produces many ‘inflances of longevity. 
Every’ fituation ‘in life has its peculiar ‘advan- 
tages. As every blefling we enjoy, lofes part of 
its value ‘byo poffeffiony I am clearly of opi- 
nion, thofe circumftances,: which appear to us 
in a formidable light, are not efleemed fuch 
great evils by thofe accuftomed to their pref- 
fure. There is a pafiage in Pope’s Effay on 
Man, which, by taking the liberty to alter one 
word, is applicable to my prefent purpofe. 


But where th’ extreme of cold was ne’er agreed, 

Afk where’s the North? At York, ’tis on the 
Tweed; 

In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, orthe Lord knows where. 

No creature owns it in the firft degree, 

But thinks his neighbour further gone than he: 

Ev’n thofe, who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, Or never own. 

What happier natures fhrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 


Lady Lowz/a. 
I) ftill think, I had. rather live where’ there 


was great plenty and elegance, than be fubje€t 
to fuch difficulties, 


Mentoria. 
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Mentoria, 

What, my, dear,, would it avail:you,; to have 
your table, furnifhed with all the Juxuries: the 
Eaft could.affords. if you were. not blefled:with 
an,appetite to relifh, them? > :Youro fituation 
would. be fimilar.to: that of Tantalus;; who: had 
always. delicious. fruits. and. water before: :his 
eyes, though he was. never able to tafte either; 
which | was inflifted on, him, as an heavy pu- 
nifhment. 

Lady Mary. 

But if we lived in thofe countries, we fhould 
have flaves to carry us about on palanquins, 
with canopies over our heads, and attendants 
to fan us. 

Mentorza. 

I have. fo. good.an. opinion of your Lady- 
fhip’s difpofition, as to think, when you view- 
ed this circumftancein a ferious light, it would 
give you great pain; as. nothing can more 
deeply affe&t, an ingenuous mind, than feeing 
a fellow-creature reduced» to the neceflity of 
fuffering any hardfhips, we cannot endure our- 
felves; which is: greatly increafed, when we 
refle&t, our convenience is the caufe. Ican 
fcarcely imagine, the human heart can be fo 
callous in the feelings of philanthropy, as ever 

wholly 
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wholly to be divefted of pity and compaffion ; 
and am inclined to’ believe, for the honour of 
the human  fpecies; they are often ftifled, 
though but feldom extinguifhed. 


The human mind, with fenfe of pity wrought, 

Yields to the force of fympathetic thought ; 

Form’d of a texture, which no eye can trace, 

Folly, and guilt, its brightnefs. does efface: 

Apt to receive impreffions, nor retain 

Thofe, which review’d, caufe fear and endlefs 
pain. 

As notes of mufic, bending to the touch, 

Produce harfh difcord, if they’re prefs’d too 
much ; 

Yet, ifthe whole in full accordance join, 

The mental harmony is then divine! 


Lady Loui/a. 

I am quite of your opinion, my dear Men- 
toria, and think I fhould never’ :take long jour- 
neys, if they were performed by fuch painful 
means; as every {tep the flaves took, would 


make me uneafy. 


Mentoria. 
‘We fhall find in this, as in moft other in- 
flances of life, the lefs we depend on others, 
the 
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the better’ the different fun&tions of our ftate 
are performed. |. Providence has endued us 
with the faculties’ of motion, and granted us 
organs fuited to the purpofe; the full exertion 
of which is more agreeable and conducive to 
health, than any vehicle luxury or art can in- 
vent; though, under many circumftances, they 
are extremely ufeful. 
Lady Mary. 

What ftate then, my good Mentoria, do you 
prefer? 

Mentoria. 

Without doubt, that which is exempt from 
the rigor of the frigid zone, and the fultry heat 
of the torrid. Such is the happy predicament, 
in which we ftand; as our country is under 
the temperate zone. The agreeable viciflitude 
of the feafons, and the abundance we enjoy, 
{hould infpire our hearts with gratitude, for 
fuch ineftimable bleffings, denied to fo great a 
part of the human fpecies. Our land is not 
{corched, by being fituated under the meridian 
of the fun; neither are our feas frozen, by 
being deprived of his cheering power: his ra- 
diant beams are difpenfed in fuch juft propor- 
tion to our wants, as to produce all the comforts 
and conveniences of life. There is another 

peculiar 
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peculiar “advantage in’ our fituation, that 
our manners’ preferve the medium between 
the’ Northern’ barbarity, and Eaftern luxury; 
and form a fyftem of politenefs and urbanity, 
which is ever acceptable and engaging. 

Lady Lout/a. 

I now rejoice in the comforts of our fituation, 
and fhould be forry to change it for any other. 
But is this all, my dear Mentoria, you intend 
to fay on the fubje&? 

Mentoria. 

I fhall endeavour to form a metaphorical al- 
lufion of the degree of comparifon the differ- 
ent climates will bear to the different ftates of 
life; and fhall begin this enquiry, by com- 
paring grandeur and power to the torrid zone; 
mot only from the luxury which attends it, but 
alfo becaufe they opprefs thofe, who feel their 
weight. “The flaves, who are licenfed in thofe 
countries, are like the venal flatterers, who 
are fubfervient to thofe in power, and whofe 
freedom is bartered for gain. 

Lady Mary. 

What is the next point, you intend to ex- 
plain? 

Mentoria. 

The fimilitude between the temperate zones, 
and the flate of life ufually called competency : 
they 
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they both afford every requifite. neceflary. to 
our happinels. _ Riches, as well as heat, in the 
fuperlative degree, are in general oppreflive 
to the poffeffors, and, rather caufe pain. than 
pleafure, from their attendant, confequences. 
On the contrary, moderate wealth, like a tem. 
perate clime, makes every, obje& {mile with 
peace and plenty. 
Lady Louz/a. 

My dear Mentoria, are you. not now. drawe 
ing acomparifon, from the ftate of life we are 
in 


ber] 


Mentoria. 

Yes, my dear; and am going to trace that, 
from which you are happily, exempt... The 
traits are fo ftrong, which form the likenelfs of 
poverty to the frigid zone, they are eafily de- 
lineated. It is needlefs to inform you, this 
{tate deprives all, who are under its dominion, 
of every fource of fuftenance or fupport, but 
what is obtained by the efforts of their own 
induftry. As the feas of the frigid zone are 
fometimes frozen, and refufe their produce to 
the inhabitants of thofe parts; fo too often is 
the human heart petrified, and incapable of re- 
ceiving the foft impreffion; of pity; and the 
tears congealed, which ought to flow in com- 

miferation 
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miferation of the indigent. Health and ftrenoth 
are annexed to both thefe flates, which 
arife from the: fame caufe, a total exemption 


from inactivity and luxury. 
Lady: Mary. 
But are thefe people happy, my dear Men- 


toria? 
Mentoria. 

The beautiful lines, I have juft recited from 
Pope, clearly indicate, the inhabitants of the 
frigid zone are not diffatisfied with their fitua- 
tion. It appears equally clear to me, that po- 
verty is not incompatible with happinefs; as 
by induftry all the neceffaries of life may be 
acquired, which are all our fate requires. 
Thefe, with temperance and ‘health, place 
thofe who poffefs them above contempt, though 
they are entitled to our compaffion and affift- 
dance. | 

Lady Louz/a. 

What a firiking refemblance you have point- 
ed out, which I fhould never have thought of! 
What effeét ought it to have on my mind? 

Mentoria. 

If you apply it to your own fituation, you 
are to infer from thence, that the ftate which 
is allotted you, in refpeét of climate and flation 

or 
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of life, is a peculiar bleffing.» It-will alfo'teach 
younot to envy the powerful, nor defpife the 
indigent; the former being only entitled to 
refpett, the latter to your beft endeavours to 
relieve their diftrefles; as the true ufe of riches 
confifts in {upplying our own wants, which 
fhould ever be confined within the rules of 
temperance and frugality, that we may be en- 
abled to provide for the neceflitics of others. 
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On Hiftory; with the Life of Ro- 


mulus and Remus. 





Mentoria. 
| Propofe, my dears, this morning, to give 
you a fhort differtation on hiftory ; and fhall 
endeavour to convince you of the neceflity of 
your making it your peculiar ftudy. 
Lady Mary. 

Are there not many different kinds of hil 

tory, my dear Mentoria? 
Mentoria. 

Undoubtedly my dear. I will proceed to 
confider them under their different clafles, and 
fhall begin with the {criptures, which are often 
called Jacred hiftory; to which I fhall oppofe 
the heathen mythology, which contains a de- 
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fcription of the deities worfhipped by the 
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thens ;. from ue cal ore fane kifiory. 


‘Lady Louisa. 

What hiftory do you'think ‘is moft proper 
us to read ? 

Mentoria. 

Tfhall purfue the difc epee on ‘of each parti- 
ular branch, and then determine my choice. 
Natural hiftory ethene all the prodw€tions of 
nature, and enables -us to form an idea of all 
her works: fuch-as' animals, fifhes, birds, in- 
fe&is, trees, plants, ores, foflils, &c. &c. 

Biography, or.the hiftory of famous perfons 


7° WeTy je +951 Poalfo “inkrauiv a0 7 
1S very entertaining, ana allo BitruUctive, as 


 infpires the mind with a defire to attain’ thofe 
qualities, which havefo eminently diftimguith- 
ed:‘others. he hiftory of your: owm country 
teaches:you the progrefs of arts, matiufafures, 


} ac 


and commerce, and clearly proves the advanta- 


fa) 


ges: which are derived from -a-well feule 
ftate’; is alfo informs ‘you! of the ‘various 
means. which were ufed to form: the fyfiem’ of 
the Britifh ros The ee and 
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fhould).excite in” us. joy and gratitude, fot 
the»! lenity and: : freedom of the» prefent:‘ go- 
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fies us for the perufal of polite authors, as-it 
is neceffary to be acquainted with the manners 
of the ancients, in ‘order.to form.a competent 
knowledge of thofe of the moderns. 

Lord George. . 

Was not Rome once a very famous place; 
and inhabited by perfons of extraordinary fenfe 
and learning ? 

Mentoria. 

It was the feat of Empire, as welll as of 
polite arts and_ literature, notwithflanding 
which, the luxury and effemimacy that pre- 
vailed, fubverted the government ; and at pre- 
fent it is only famed; by being the Papal See, 
and confequently the, refidence of the Pope, 
Cardinals, &c. and alfo for the magnificence 
of the buildings, fine paintings, ra one cee 

Lady Mary. 

Now, my good Mentoria, will you tell us 
which hiftery is the mof proper for us to 
read ? 

Men 2tOr 2a. 

My. dear Lady Mary, in order ‘to filence 
your importunate: entreaties, I mutt declare it 
1S abfolutely 1 neceflary: you fhould be well read 
in all. At prefent, I wif facred and natural 
hiftory to be the chief. ol dbyetts, of youn atten- 
tion; as they both tend to increa 
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and adimiration of the,deity... When you are 


a little farther advanced in life, I fhall recom- 





mend to your perufal the hiftory of England, 
and a'fo that. of the Romans. In this courfe of 
reading, you will meet witha number of enter- 
taining anecdotes and furprizing circumftances, 
which attended the lives of famous perfons, 
whom you now only know by name. Hiftory 
will introduce you to a farther acquaintance 
with them, and enable you very foon to give 
as clear an account of Cato,, Demofthenes, 
Mark Antony, &c. as if you were perfonally 
acquainted with them. 
Lady Mary. 


+7 
~*~ 


From whence did Rome derive its name? 
Mentoria. ; 

From Romulus, who built the city. I fhould 
imagine it would be agreeable to you, to know 
fome particulars of the founder of fo great a 
capital. I fhall therefore give you a fketch of 
his charaéter, and that of his brother Remus, 
as they are drawn by Plutarch the famous 
biographer. 

Lady Louz/a. 

Is his life entertaining, my dear Mentoria ? 
if it be, I fhall attend to it with pleafure. 
Mentorza. 

‘| I think it is remarkably fo, my dear Lady 
i Louifa, which made me choofe to recite it. 


The 
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The Life of ROMULUS and 
REMUS. 


THE kings of Alba being lineally defcended 
from A®neas, the fucceffion devolved upon 
Numitor and Amulius, who were brothers. 
In order amicably to fettle the divifion of the 
empire, the treafures, which were brought 
from Troy, were placed on one fide, and the 
kingdom on the other. Numitor chofe the 
kingdom, confequently the riches were the 
poffeffion of his brother. Amulius foon de- 
throned Numitor; and, fearing his daughter 
might have children, who would lay claim to 
the crown, he made her a prieftefs of the god- 
defs Vefta, to prevent her entering into the 
marriage ftate, as none but fingle women were 
admitted of that order. This lady, whofe 
name was Rhea Sylvia, being not fuited to the 
office appointed her, was foon difcovered to 
be pregnant, for which fhe was fentenced to 
undergo a fevere punifhment; but Antho, 
the daughter of Amulius, efpoufed her caufe, 
and prevailed on her father to change her 
punifhment into confinement and folitude. 
In this retirement, fhe was delivered of two 
fons, remarkable for their fize and beauty, 
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which created jealoufy in the tyrant’s breaff, 
and induced him’ to farm ‘plans for their de: 
ftruftion: to effe& ‘which; ‘he commandéd ‘a 
fervant to deftroy’ them. “The perfor ° who 
undertook ‘to perform this ‘horrid deed, put 
the children into a trough, and carried them to 
the banks of a river, with intent to caft them 
in; but the water being unufually rough and 
high, the fear of endangering his own fafety, 
induced him to leave the trough on the fhore, 
and make a précipitate retreat. ©The high tide 
of the river bore it up, and conveyed it to an 
even fhore, near which there ftood a fig tree, 
which fheltered the children from the rays of 
the fun: it is alfo faid a fhe wolf fuckled 
them, anda wood-pecker brought them their 
daily food. They were difcovéred in this fi- 
tuation by Fauftulus, herdfman. to Amulius, 
who brought them to his wife, from whem 
they received every attention their helplefs 
ftate required. As they advanced in Iife, they 


were diflinguifhed by their ftrength, courage, 
YY 4 Oo 4 Cc 


and greatnels of foul. Remus was of an ac- 
tive turn of mind, and of an enterprizing f{pi- 
rit. Romulus was of a different difpofition, 
inehned to fludy, and naturaliy prudent. 

They fignalized themfelves in a quarrel which 
happened between the herdfmen of Numitor 
> and 
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and Amu rich manifefted their. merit, 


and -diyulged the myftery of theit birth. Ro- 
mulus and Remus oppofed the herifmen of Nu. 
mitor, as they thought them to be the aggreffors, 
They alfo, affociated with thofe perfons, -who, 
either f-om their poverty or being in the bonds of 
flavery, wifhed to efletia revolution in the flate. 
Lord George. 
Were they not very Sah to blame, to keep 


part 


company with fuch perfons, and: tak 


oO 


againft their grand-fathe 
A an 11a 

Nothing can excufe the former, except the 
fuppofition, that they groaned under oppref- 
fion, and naturally wifhed to obtain their free- 
dom, or fome other advantage equally neceflary 
to their happimefs: the latter charge is whol- 
ly extenuated, by their total ignorance of their 
parentage and: noble defcent. Yo purfue the 
hiftory, :every: thing was ripe for a rebellion; 
when Remus was taken prifoner, wiilft Ro- 
mulus. was facrificing to the gods. He was 
carried: before his grand-father Numitor, and 
charged with feveral crimes, who referred him 
to Amulius to receive featence. After having 
demanded fatisfaGtion for the injuries his fer- 
vants had fuftained, Amulius fent him to Nu- 
mitor, to. receive fentence adequate to the of- 


Re fence 
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fence he was guilty of. Numitor, fo: far from 
inflicting one that was-eyere, ordered him to 
his own honfe; as during the examination, he 
perceived fomething in his countenance which 
deeply engaged his attention, and induced him 
to make enquiries refpeéting his defcent and 
way of life. To which Remus returned this 
{pirited reply : 

« Your juitice in examining, before you 

ASRS, deferyes, on my part, the return 

*‘ of truth and fincerity. Iam a {tranger, to 
““my family and defcent; I have but one 
‘“‘ twin brother; we have ever been confidered 
‘ as the fons of a fhepherd ; but fince our acz 
“ cufation, it has been rumoured we. are of 
“ noble, extrattion... Our: birth is myflerious ; 
‘ our fapport in infancy miraculous; as a fhe 
* wolf fuckled us, and a wood- -pecker fupplied 
“‘ us with nourifhment, whilft we lay ina neg- 
“‘letted and helplefs ftate by a. river’s Ge. 
‘The trough is preferyed which contained us, 
‘and the infcription flill legible:. thefe, per- 
onRS) may be difcovered by our unhappy 

“‘ parents, when we are no more!” 

Numitor was much affe&ted with this fpeech, 
the young man’s appearance, and the fubftance 
of his, narration, agreeing with. the. time. his 
daughter’s children were born, induced him te 


hope 
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hope they were her defcendants: to confirm 
which, he had an interview with his daughter, 
who’was then in prifon. > Fauftulus, the herd 
man, thought in this critical juncture of affairs, 
any further ‘delay would be dangerous, fo he 
informed Romulus of his real birth, and re- 
folved to produce the trough, as a teftimony 
of the real parentage of thefe young men. 
Lady Mary. 

You cannot imagine, my dear Mentoria, 
how much I feel myfelf interefled in theis 
hiftory ! 

Mentoria. 

Fauftulus was.at length determined to carry 
the trough to Numitor; his apparent hafte and. 
anxiety, betrayed the importance of his er- 
rand. Unfortunately, one of the guards who 
obferved his eagernefs, and was prefent when the 
children were left on the fhore, and recolleét-. 
ing the trough and infcription, immediately 
informed Amulius of his difcovery ; who be- 
haved as perfons ufually do that are enraged,, 
andin’fear of being detef&ted in.a bad a€tion.. 
He difpatched'a meflenger to Numitor, to en- 
quire if his daughter’s children were alive, 
who, ‘finding Numitor inclined to, acknow- 
ledge the young men ‘to be’ his. grand-children, 
advifed him to affert his right, and offered’ to 

F 6 affilt 
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aflift him info arduous an:undertakings! Things 
were now brought to.acrifis.. Romulus appear- 
ing at, the, headi:of a: numerdus: band -of (his 
companions ; the: citizens fromthe hate: they 
bore’ to! the ufurper, sreadily ‘revolted. . Thus 
by ,commanding a powerful army, and Re- 
mus previoully having gained the populace 
over to his caufe, Amutius was dethroned, and 


being unabled to make any refiftance’ or 


to efcape, he was feized and puttodeath. The 


tivo brothers were now im pofleflion of th 
kingdom ‘of Alba, but did not choofe to refide 
there, without holding the reins of govern- 
ment, which they could not do confiftent with 
equity, as at was their grand-father’s. mheri- 
tance.’ After having refiened the kingdom ta 
Numitor, and with filial piety difcharged their 
duty to their mother, they formed a plan of liv- 
ing together, and determined to build a city 
among{ft the Hills, where they received their 
education. In order to increafe the number 
of their fubjeéts, they caused. their territories 
to be a refuge for all who had violated the 
laws of thetr own country, and dreaded: the 
punifhment due to their crimes. Thefe con- 
fidetations:foon placed our heroes at the head 
ofa numerous army. They now differed re- 
fpefting ‘the place where the city was to be 

built. 
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built. Romuluswihed it to be built where he 
had made a fquare ‘of houfes, which’ be’ called 
Rome; "but: Remus’ thoughtothe Aventine 
Mount'a more: eligible fituation: at length 
they agreed it fhould be determined by- Augu- 
ry, or the flight of birds: The divination 
proved in favour of Romulus, as twelve vul- 
tures. appeared ‘to: him, whilft Remus faw’ bute 
half the number. 
Lady Louz/a. 

How very foolifh it was to let the’ flight of 

birds determine fuch an important affair t 
Mentoria. 

Your aftonifhment, my dear, will ceafe; 
when you refle&t, that he Pagans were guided in 
all their a€tions, by means equally delufive + 
fuch as the oracles,’ which were fentiments de- 
livered in fo myfterious and ingenious a man- 
rier, as to bear any conftruétion that fuited 
their purpofe; or by the flight of birds, blood 
of animals, &c. fome of which were thought 
a good omen, and others: portentous of fome 
heavy calamity. There cannot poffibly be a 


ftronger aryument, to prove that every creature 


isinclined to worfhip, and feek the aid of a fu-: 


perior power, as in thofe early times, when 
the gofpel was not revealed, and the greateft 
partof the world were totally ignorant of the ex- 

iftence 
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great Creator, they 
fought redreis: from, and implored’'the affift- 
ance of the fun, moon, ftars, birds) beafts, 
flatues, &c. to which theyafcribed the power 
of relievingwtheirenecefhitiess “We maft now 
return to Romulus, who, as foon as fe ‘had 
gained his point, began to put his plan in exe- 
cution. Remus affected to defpife his brother’s 
attempt to fortify the city, and, whilfl the 


1 


foundation of the wall was digging, with ade aree 


of infolent contempt, leaped over the ditch; 


Tint 
i 


which enraged Romulus fo much, it is faid he 
killed him on the fpot.’ Fauftulus, the good 
old herdfman, was alfo flain in the fcuffle. 
Romulus: buried his brother, and old friend, 
with great'pomp: and folemnity, and then 
proceeded to build the city. 

Lady Mary. 

What an act of cruelty it was in Romulus 
to:murder his brother, for fo fight an offence, 
which at molt deferved but a trifling reprimand! 
I think he muft be very unhappy afterwards. 

Mentoria. 

Idare fay it gave him but httle, or perhaps no. 
uneafinefs ; asin thofe days it was not thought 
fuch a heinous offence for any perfon to take 
away either their own life, ‘or that of another, 


there bejng then no diflinétion betweenrafhnels. 


and 
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and courage;,and fuchiaéts,.of wiolence and 
cruelty, ;were,more frequently applauded than 
condemned. 

Lord George. 

I want very muchito» hear how he went on 
with the city, 

Mentoria. 

Previous. to laying the foundation, he fent 
to. Tufcany for workmen to diré& the forms 
and ceremonies due on fuch occafions, They 
began, by digging a trench round the building, 
defigned for the court of juftice; into which 
they, threw the firft fruits of all valuable produc- 
tions both of art and nature. Each'of them 
alfo, took.a fmall, portion of the. foil, ofithe 
country from whence they came, and catl itin 
promifcuoufly.. This trench was to form the 
centre of the city, round which they were to 
mark the diftance for the extent. 

The founder, feated on a brazen plough-fhare, 
yoked together'a bull and.a cow, and turned a 
deep furrow round the bounds of the city. 
He lifted up the plough, where he intended to 
place, the gates, fo that they. were a. free paf- 
fage for things myftical or profane ;-notwith- 
flanding .every .other part .was, held. facred. 
This, city ‘was began. on, the,21f ,of Apnil*s 

* About 751 years before the birth ‘of ‘Chrifti 
The 
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The antiverfary of this memorable: event was a 
high feftivabamongft'the: Romans. The city 
being complete, all who were able to bear arms, 
weré enrolled into companies of three thoufand 
foot Suards, and three: hondred horfe, which 
were zalled legions, -as'they were feleéted from 
the'reft ofthe people. He-alfo chofe-an bun- 
dred men of diftinguifhed abilities for his coun- 
fellors; whomhe called patricians, and the whole 
body the fenate. To mark the different ranks 
of life, he fliled the fenate the patrons, and the 
populace or plebeians clients. The next’point 
be:confidered was, the population of the city, 
as ‘without women it would foon have been 
defolate::> To effect this purpofe; he had. re- 
courfe to the following flratagem: he caufed it 
to. be proclaimed, that the altar of a god had 
been difcovered under ground, and appointed 
a day fora folemm-facrifice and public games. 
Moft of the inhabitants, with.their wives and 
daughters, came ‘from the neighbouring villa- 
ges:to the celebration of this feftival... Romulus 
was clad in purple, and feated in the midft.of 
his nobles. It was previoufly agreed to feize all 
the: young’ women, when Romulus. gave, the 
fign or token, by rifing from his feat, and 
throwing his robe over his body. As foon as 
heogaves the, fignal, they drew. their{words, 

and,, 
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and; with aloud fhout,-feized:the daughters of 
the’ Sabines, tothe ’inumbér of about //683. 
The Sabines were & numerous and warlike peo- 
ple, refiding chieflyam{mall unfortified villeges, 
This injured nation fent ambafladors to Keomu- 


lus} to infift-on their daughters being reftored 5, 


and alfo to propofe forming am alliance. on 
more equitable terms. Romulus rejected this 
propofition, though: he: wifhed to: preferve 
their friendihip. 
Lady Louz/a. 
My dear Mentoria, 1 fincerely pity the 


Sabine, women for being taken. from ‘their 


friends: how hard I-fhould think it to be torn: 


from my’parents! Was it not very cruel of 
Romulus to feize’them ? 
Mentoria. 

Nothing can be urged in his defence, ex- 
cept the exigence of his fituation. There are 
fome inftances, in. which aés of oppreffion are 
fheltered under the term of ftate policy, and 
fland exempt from reproach, on account of 
the good effeéis they produce. 

: Lord George. 

I am furprized the Sabines didnot refift the 
power of Romulus. 

Mentorva. 

We are now come to the part of the hifto- 

ry 
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ry, which informs. us,Acron. the king of the 
Ceninenfians attacked this new fettlement. _Ro- 
mulus was not,prepared to defend himfelf, by 
anyother means than fingle combat, :in which 
he came. off. vi€totious;. he. killed Acron, 
routed, his army, and took poffeffion of the ca- 
pital. | This event did not difcourage the Sa- 
bines from profecuting their intended war ;-ac- 
cordingly they chofe Tatius for their general, 
who marched.againft Rome. The citadel was 
well fortified, and. commanded by Tarpeius, a 
man of great valour; his daughter, Tarpeia, 
infligated by love or avarice, betrayed one of 
the gates to the Sabines: fhe claimed as her re- 
ward, all they wore on their left arms, which 
confifted of a. golden bracelet and buckler. 
This traitrefs met with the punifhment her 
crime deferved, for as Tatius, the general of the 
Sabines threw his buckler at her, the whole 
army following his example, fhe was crufhed 
to death. 

The battle was carried on a long time, with 
great flaughter on both fides ; but was inter- 
rupted by the. interpofition of the Sabine wo- 
men, who were fettled in Rome. ° Their fran- 
tic cries, when they beheld the dead bodies of 
thew hufbands. and. fathers, caufed a fcene of 
general confufion. The two armies fell back to 

hear 
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hear their complaints and expoftulations, which 
wete t6°this efe@ : “© What crimes f 
“committed to deferve fuch repeated and un- 
«merited misforttnes! We were made wives by 
* compulfion, though duty has at length indu- 
«¢ed us to love thofe whom at'firft we regard- 
«© ed’ with horror and deteftation. Do not, from 
“the idea of redreffing the’ grievances we 
«have fuftained, feparate us from our huf- 
“ bands and children; and notwithfRanding 
“ you may have other motives for engaging in 
“ this war, we hope, for our fakes, you will 
« ceafe hoftilities. We behold our kindred 
“ every where, refign us therefore to our huf- 
‘bands and children, as the being feparated 
& from them would be the worft captivity we 
** could experience ! 

Their entreaties had the defired effeét, and 
produced a treaty of peace. This a€t of hero- 
ifm, caufed an edi& to be made in favour of 
the Roman women, to exempt them from alk 
labour but fpinning. The Romans and Sabines 
were to inhabit the city on equal terms. It 
was agreed the city fhould be called Rome, 
from Romulus; but the inhabitants Quirites, 
from Cures, the capital of the Sabines.' The 
power of the’ two kings was to be equal. 


This 
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This form of government continued in an unin- 
terrupted flate. of harmony for five years, but 
was diflurbed by the following circumftance : 
the friends of Tatius happened to” meet: fome 
ambaffadors who were going’ to Rome, whom 
they robbed. and'murdered. Romulus*was of 
opinion this crime deferved immediate punith- 
ment, but his colleague oppofed this meafure, 
as he feared the being deprived of thofe men 
would weaken -his power. The relations of 
the ambafladors, fought an opportunity to be 
revenged on ‘Tatius, and effe@ted their purpofe 
by feizing himiata village near Rome, where, 
with Romulus, he was offering a facrifice, and 
he fell a-vitim to their refentment. 

The Veientes declared war againft Romulus, 
by remanding the city of Fidena, which’ he 
hadtaken; but their army was defeated, and 
a truce made for an hundred yeats. This 
was the laff war in which Romulus engaged, 

Lord George. 

The affairs of Romulus now feem to bear a 
very favourable afpe@, as he appears to have - 
{ubdued his enemies, and to be in poffeffion of 
the kingdom without a rival. 


Mentoria. 
TI hefe flattering views proved but of a very 


fhort 
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fhort duration ;, and: vanifhed almof as foon as 
they appeared. Elated with his profperity, he 
grew. imperious .and alluming.’ The compla- 
cency and..condefcenfion which. rendered him 
{fo amiable, were now obfcured by pridé and 
petulance. He. clothed himfelf-in a purple 
velt, over .which he wore a loofe robe with a 
purple border; and received thofe who were 
admitted into his prefence on a chair of ftate, 
with every appendage of magnificence and 
royalty. 

He was attended wherever he went, by feu 
veral liétors, or executioners, each bearing an 
ax bound up with a bundle of rods, to denote 
their power to puaifh. This conduét of Ro-« 
mulus met.with univerfal.difapprobation. The 
fenators were more particularly his enemies, 
on account of the little attention he paid to their 
counfels. In order to revenge the infults they 
fuftained, they formed a plan to feize! him, 
whilft he was holding an afflembly in the temple 
of Vulcan; which they effected by cutting him 
in. pieces,.and each taki ng away part of his 
body, they caufed it:to be proclaimed, he was 
carried up to heaven in a whirlwind. ’ This 
account did not gain belief; confequently the 

people 
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«people were inclined to make further enquiries, 
refpecting the death of their king. 

Whilft this fedition was inits infancy, Julius 

roculus, aman of unblemifhed chara€ter, fo- 
lemnly depofed, that as he was travelling. on. 
the road, he met Romulus arrayed ‘in bright 
armour, with a divine afpe€t; who thus ad- 
dreffed him: 
«Tt has been ordained by the gods, O Pro- 
culus, that I fhould return to heaven, from 


6 


- 


“ whence I came, after having builta city, and 


« formed a fyftem of government, which will 
« be an example for future ages. Inform the 
« Romans, that, by the exercife of manly vir- 


“ tues, they will attain the height of human 
« glory; and alfo that their king, transformed 
“into the god Quirinus, will grant all their 
petitions. Fare ye well.” 
i Lady Mary. 
Ea) 
Did the Romans believe this pretende 


” 
a 


d 
vifion? 
Mentoria. - 

It gained univerfal belief; which is not tobe 
wondered at in fuch- a fuperflitious age: they 
alfo worfhipped him, as their tutelar, Deity. 
Thus did Romulus fall, in the fifty-fourth year 


of 
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of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign; a 
ftriking inftance, how very few are proof againft 
the allurements of magnificence, and a feries 
of profperity. He was punual in the per- 
formance of all religious rites and ceremonies, 
and generally carried the crooked rod in his 
hand, ufed by magicians to mark out the hea- 
vens. He alfo pretended to be deeply fkilled 
in the occult fciences. His wifdom was ma- 
nifefled by the laws he inftituted, amongi{t 
which he fpecified no punifhment for parri- 
cide; as he fuppofed, no humancreature could 
be fo abandoned, as to commit it: nor was 
there ever an inftance known, till fix hundred 
years after. The unfavourable circumftances, 
which attended the final fcene of the life pb. 
Romulus, were the natural confequence of 
his arbitrary proceedings, and his unbounded 
paflion for power and glory; defires, which, if 
they are not reftrained by prudence and huma- 
nity, are ever deftruétive in their confequence. 
Lady Louzfa. 

Iam forry, dear Mentoria, this entertain- 
ing Hiftory is finifhed: I like it almoft as well 
as the Fairy Tales. 

Mentorz. 
I am glad you are pleafed with it, my dear 


Lady Louifa: you muft treat part of it as a 
fable, 
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fable, and only take the faéts which are recited, 
in»a/ literal fenfe. 
Lady Mary. 

Pray; myidear. Madam, what is parriide, I 

fuppofe itis a very great crime., 
‘Mentoria. 

It is the moft heinous offence that can’ be 
committed, as it confifts of the murder of a 
father. Matricide is the term to exprefs the 
murder of-a mother; fratricide of a brother; 
regicide of a king; homicide of a man; fuicide 
of one’s felf; hence it is the Jews are called 
decides, becaufe they murdered Chrift, who 
was the fon of God. 

Lady Louz/a. 

What is the Tutelar Deity, my good Men- 
toria ? 

Mentorza. 

The term ¢uéelar fignifies a guardian or pro- 
te&tor. Minors who are under the direétion 
of a guardian or tutor, are faid to be ina ftate 
of tutelage; there are tutelar faints as well as 
deities. St. George is fliled the Saint of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. Lewis of 
France, St. Mark of Venice, belides many 
others. Thefe were all perfons who dil- 

tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed themfelyes by fome heroic aétions. 
‘The countries which derived the advantage, 
defirous of rendering their memory immortal, 
canonized them as faints; and appointed an 
annual feftival to commemorate their heroes, 
and celebrate them as the guardians and pro- 
te€tors of their country. 
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On the Church-Service, with ‘an 
Explanation of the Parable of 
Nathan and David. 
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Mentoria.” 


La as Sunday is a day fet apart for 
the worfhip of God, I hall prohibit all 
trifling purfuits, and endeavour to employ your 
time fuitable to fo laudable a purpofe. 
Lady Mary. 

I fhould be forry to a& contrary to the ex. 
prefs commands of God, which enjoin us to 
keep holy the Sabbath Day, and to abftain 
from all kinds of work. But I wonder why we are 


Ge forbidden 
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forbidden to purfue our bufinefson this day; as I 

cannot fee any reafon, it fhould-be offenfive to 

God, for usto do our duty-by working, &c,. 
Mentorta. 

To give you a clear idea of the inftitution 
ofthe Sabbath, it is neceflary. to inform you, 
the divifion of time, ufually called.a week, 1s 
a type or fymbol of the creation of the world, 
which is clearly: explained in the fourth com- 
mandment: “For infix days the Lord made 
«heaven and earth, the fea, and all. that in 
thembis; and refted the feventh day: where- 
s¢- fore the “Lord bleffed the feventh:day,: and 
« hallowed it.” In like manner, we perform all 
that we have to'do, in’ fix days, and reft the 
feventh,: in commemoration of the manifold 
sbleflings we receive at the hand of God. A 
ceflation from labour is neceflary to effect this 
great purpofe; as the avocations and purfuits, 
in which the greateft part of the human fpecies 

are employed, would not allow-them fufficient 
-time forferious confideration, nor permit, them 

regularly to attend: divine fervice. 

Lady Louz/a. 
=>: X always thought, my good Meatoria,. Sun- 
day! iwas ai.day of rejoicing ;,as .every, body 
-feems happy and cheerful. For my own part, 


I like 
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I like it better than any day in the week, be- 
canfe, Db get mo\tafkid yet you fay, if people 
worked>lit would) not allow time: for ferious 
confiderationy v Iyccannot fee > the :reafon for 
being ferious on a-holiday. 
1oLtagsd) Mentoria: 


Inithis'you’ are \miftaken, my (dear Lady 


Louifa; as thesterm holtday, like many others, 
is ftrangely> degenerated; and perverted from 
the original intention? Acmoment’S refle&tion 
will:convince ‘you of your error’; asitherere- 
quires: rio other’ conviGtion, ‘but“to divideithe 
word into holy-day, which implies:a day:(that 
is to. be kept facred.’ Cheerfulnefs is not¢pro- 
hibited’: \thofe, who: confcientioufly difcharge 
their ‘duty, generally’ poffefs. this quality insthe 
greateft degree. -It.is the natural confequende 
of having aéted agreeable tothe rules:of'tight 
Feafon;°as the felf-approbation, which ‘arifes 
from’ the’ performance of religious ‘rites, in- 
{pires the mind with that temper and condu@, 
which alone deferve the name of Cheerfulnefs. 
Wihilft:on ‘the .contrary, Levity “(which«the 
weak and inconfiderate miflake for Mirth) is 
incompatible with the duty» we owe to our 
Creator; as it obfcures the only refemblance 
we can poflibly bear to him, which confifts: in 
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the -fullo exertion, of! our, réafon, and- mentat 
faculties; : : 
Lady Mary. 
-golsam!\quiteiafhamed, when 'I.refleét-how. in- 
attentive Lhaye:been|\ on thele occafions, which 
I. now find, required ferious attention ;-but am. 
tefolved, nothing fhall induce. me to,.commit 
the fame fault in-future. 
Mentorza. 

That is) all which owilh be required of you. 
The frailty-of our nature fubjeCts us to: frequent 
miftakes;: which are only finful,: when. we do 
not. recover.as faft as poffible from our errors, 
nor avoid.the repetition of thofe, which: either 
our, own experrence, or the kind admonitions 
of oun friends, ‘have: pointed out to. us. 

Lady Louz/a. 
»J0] am fure, my» dear Mentoria, I fhall never 
again. be carelefs and inattentive at church; 
but fhall regard my duty, and ferioufly liften 
to the minifter, who performs the fervice. 
Mentoria. : 

This:attention, my dear Lady Louifa,:is ab- 
folutely neceflary. To convince you nothing 
can excufe the negle& of it, J fhall inform you, 
the Church-Service is. divided into. two parts, 
fuppheation:and. thank/giving... Supplication 


18 
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is the requeft and humble: petitions: offered at 
the Throne of Grace, for the continuation orin- 
creafe of the comforts or conveniences of life; 
or tobe ‘relieved ‘from any‘trouble, which op- 
preffés. us, fuch as ficknefs, want;:&c. i There 
requires ‘but little'to be faid, imorder to-con- 
vince you, ‘thisopart. of the Service .demands 
fervor and humility, to: make’ our “petitiozs 
acceptable. The.abfardity of a contrary con- 
duét cannot’ be more:clearly evinced, than by 
fuppofing, you. wifhed touprocure, any: tem- 
poral advantage, to effec which you obtained 
an’ audience of an earthly potentate: at.willmot 
admit of a doubt, bat: that, when you were con- 
duéied into his prefence, you:wouldbe infpired 
with a.degree: of:awe, which would: prevent 
any unguarded look«or expreffion falling from 
you: neither, when, you began to:plead your 
_caufe, would you. fuffer your drefs, or any, ex- 
ternal object, to divert your attention from the 
great-end you had-iniview. If this» conduét 
is due to the creature,;, how can we raife our 
ideas fufficiently high, to perform acceptable 
-fervice to the Creator? Our infinite obliga- 
tions cannot be exceeded, but» by his mercy, 
which is extended over all his works; for it 
is in.Him alone, we clive, move, and~ have 
our Lemg. 

G 4 Lady 
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5 toadkady Marys on es 
‘Hamifoithoroughly convinced of the neceffi- 
ty: of: paying: the igreatefp attention» to) every 
thing: which -ts: facred,>sthat it. will not only 
influence my conduéh:mmthe! public: worfhip of 
God, but alfo, for the future;(make: me more 
devout when I fay: my»prayers in private. I 
will) net,-my dear Mentoria, interrupt ‘you 
any longer;.:as Iam impatient to» hear your 
definition-of thank{giving. 
Mentoria. 

| Thank/grving isthe grateful fenfe we feel, 
for any favour or benefit received ; which is 
teflified by acknowledging, in the moft public 
and folemin manner; the obligations we owe to 
our benefattors.’> Fhofe; which we receive at 
the hand:of God, bear no degree of comparifon, 
with any that can be derived from a prince or 
ruler of the earth: yet, if any temporal advan- 
tage requires our making a fuitable return to 
the perfon who beftowéd the gift, what tri- 


bute can we pay to the Giver of all {piritual : 


gifts? He requires no oblations, but what 
fhould voluntarily proceed from: a good heart; 


fuch as an uniform ebedience to his holy laws, = 


and faith in his promifes. We fhould be 


zealous in the difcharge of this part of our duty. « 


‘There 
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There requires no other incitement to make us 
fo, -but: a juft eftimate> of the invaluable ble& 
fings> of: oup creation, : prefervation;> and res 
démptiom; a due fenfe of which wilhinfpire 
us, cto.lenter into, hisiceurts: with. joy, and fing 
praifes-untohistholy namei 
Lady Mary. 

My dear Mentoria, you have given.me fuch 

a cleanoideai of smy:religrous dutysoPncannot 
pofibly ever negleé& the performance of.itsiok 
remember, you once: promifed to explain fome 
ef the parables to mez af it bevagreeable,t, fhalk 


{ 
; 


now attend to:yow with pleafure. 
Mentorzai 
)To, proceedin due» order,;>I muitsbegny by: 

informing: you of the mature of. paradlesp and 

why!,oux, bleiled. Saviour chofe :thisomode of 
infiruétion, sto; enlighten: the mindsrof ‘his: dif: 
eiples, an preference;sto any other... A parable 

isa figurative compofition; and: when.ity is not 
fpokem: by . an -infpired., perfon,. nor found 
tnsdholyy writ,oit bears a near refemblaneesto 

apologue.or fable; as the conyittzon both pros 
duce: arifes: from: the moral inferences-drawn 

from: them :» which, by the indire€&t application 

they make) toy the heart,» have inducedsmany 

perfons tof; inflexible: :difpofitions, to. yield:evies 


G 5 dence 
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dence againft themfelves. This undoubtedly 
was) thé’ caufé of our Saviour’s delivering his 
inftrutions ‘im parables, as they not’ only en- 
gaged the 'attention, but ‘furmounted’ the cavils 
and “obftinacy of *the Jews ; which’ could have 
been ‘effeted by no other means. Ef he meant 
to convince a finner of the heinoufnefs of his 
offence, and’'t6 lead him ‘into the right path, 
by the light of the ‘gofpel; he reprefented in 
fuch glaring colours, the particular inflance in 
which he érred, that the deep fenfe the offender 
had of his own guilt, obliged him inftantly to 
forfake it} or he remained’ felf-condemned. 
As" there appeared nothing perfonal in the 
attack, he might at firft be enraged again{t the 
perpetrators of the very ‘crimes he was guilty 
of himfélf: -a remarkable inftance of which 
we find in’ David, when Nathan was fent to 
teprove him for killing Uriah, that he might 
marry his wife Bathfheba. 
Lady Louz/a. 

That is one of the ftories I anr particularly 
fond of: fo I hope, my dear Mentoria, you 
will explain it firft. 

Lady Mary. 

Lady Louifa, Iapprove your choice fo much, 
that, if you had not made the requeft, I fhould 
have done it myfelf, 

Mentoria. 
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Mentorta, 

(Tanai comply; with your requelt, tbenialbid it 
wm. fome, meafure;: obliges me.to go ina different 
track -from- what-E. intended; as propofed fe- 
leéting .one‘of our .Saviour’s | parables,ias heft 
-fouited to. inform you. of the nature of his. -mi- 
niftry.’Notwithfanding which, that, deliver- 
ed by the prophet Nathan’ (as he was.an infpired 
writer) deferves your praifle and.attention.: 

Lady. Louz/a. | 

Pray, Mentoria,. what is.a Propet?) 

Mentoria. 

A Prophet was a perfon of exemplary con- 
duét and holinefs of life, infpired-by God with. 
the power of -foretelling events. 

Lord George. 

Are there-any Prophets now? ‘I think F 
know no body, who can fay what ‘will happen. 
Mentoria: 

It is not now neceffary there ‘fhould be any 
Prophets, as God by thofe, and other means, has 
fo:clearly revealed his will, that even the moit 
ignorant do’not fo:much err from not knowing 
their duty, as becaufe they have not refolution. 
to prattife-it.. In the early ages of the world; 
and before Chriftianity was: fo firmly eftablifh-. 
ed; prophecies:and miracles were indifpéenfably: 

G6: neceflary,, 
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neceflary; to:removevthe errors:of tthe Pagans, 
and the obftinacy:of ithe Jews: vAsevery: cir- 
-cumflance ithey’ foretold; agreed meunity of 
time,and: place,and camecto pafs exaltly: as they 
were:;prediéted potherecould ‘be no doubt of 
shetr divine origin, as fuch wonderful: things 
could ‘not be effe€ted: or produced by any: hu- 
mam means. 
Lady Mary: 
Whatare'the Pagans, my good Mentoria ? 
Mentorza. 
~The: Pagans: are: thofe people, whom you 
have perhaps: heard or read of, by the name of 
Heathens; who worfhipped idols, which con- 
fifted. of: men, birds; beafts, 8c. I thall fay 
but dittleson this» fubjeG&; as you will find it 
clearly explained:in: the Pantheon. 
Lord George. 

I hope, my good Mentoria, you will now 
begin the Parable; as: 1 am very fond of alle- 
gorical writings. , 

Mentoria. 

I fhall firfb recite the Parable, explain-each 
particular branch of it, and then endeavour to 
find how we can apply it to ourfelves. 

Tuer PARABLE. : 

«© And the Lord fent Nathan to David,*and 
* he came and faid unto him, There were 

* two 
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two! inenidm:one <citys\thesone rich, >and 
the:otber poorws The) rich man had exceed - 


| ingrmany floeks;andiherds; but the poor: man 


had: nothing; faveone littlesewe-lambswhich 
he:had bought and,nourifhed up; andyiterew 
together wath him, and with his children: 
it did eat of his-own: meat,‘and drank of his 
own cup, and was unto him as.a:daughter. 
And there came: a) traveller unto: the rich 
man, and he fpared to take. of his:own! ‘flock, 
and of his own herd,:to drefs for the way- 
faring man, that was: come-unto’ him; but 


“ took the poor man’s. lamb, andi dreffed: it 
* for the man that-wasscome unto hima: And 
‘ David’s anger was:greatly kindled: againft 


the man, and>he faid. to: Nathan; \:Ais +the 
Lord liveth, the man that:-hath>donersthis 
thing fhall furely..die:-and, ke, fhall reftore 
the lamb four-fold, becaufe he;did this ‘thing, 
and becaufe he had. no: pity.....And: Nathan 
faid unto David; -Thou. art the: man!’ 

Lady, Lowz/a. 


It,.1s fearcely., poflible; to;imagine, as David 


was {o-much enraged, againftthe perfon, who 


he thought: had..committed,fuch an a€t of op- 
preffion, that he could. ‘ever have’ been. guilty 
ofa fimilar offence, 


Mentoria. 
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Mentorza. 

¥etuatds evident he was, and with many cir- 
eumftances,> which ) aggravate, and» make. his 
tranfgreflion appear>im-a more> heinous: dight, 
than that-defcribed by the’ Prophet. | We will 
now confider: the firft fentence of the Parable, 
which firongly marks: the different fpheres of 
life, in which David and Uriah a€ted. “ There 
‘“* were. two men) in ene city; the one rich, 
‘*-and:the! other-poor.”” David was the greatelt 
king: of the Haft, and Uriah comparatively 
poor; as he was only one of the king’s officers. 
“ Therich man had many flocks and herds.” 
‘Fhis: paffage alluded to the many wives that 
David had, as in-thofe days perfons of all con-. 
ditions of life were permitted to have as many as 
they could maintain. The great number which 
David had, do-not appear to have: been im-. 
puted to him as a fault, but confidered’as a 
neceflary appendage to his royalty. The dif- 
proportion of their outward condition is beau- 
tifully preferved throughout the whole meta- 
phor, and is emphatically expreifed in: the 
following words-:) “ But the poor man had 
“ nothing, fave-one little ewe-lamb, which he 
“had bought and nourifhed’up; and it grew 
* up together with him, and with his childrem: 


e658 
Is 
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“it did eat of his‘own-iteat, and drank of 
‘* his cup, and was unto ‘him'as’a daughter.” 
By this we find, Urialy had but one wifes! and 
by ther’ being compared to'alamb, we are na- 
turally led to fiappofe; ‘fhe was'a woman ‘of an 
amiable difpofition, ‘and “exemplary conduét; 
as a lamb ‘is an emblem of innocence. We 
are alfo to imagine, from the ‘kind treatment 
beftowed' on the lamb, that’ Uriah was-a tender 
hufband, and’ afforded Bathfheba allthe com- 
forts ‘and’ ‘conveniences, his fituatron enabled. 
him to procure. We: are now come to the: 
paffage, which’ deferibes a traveller coming 
unto’ David; ‘in thefe words: ©“ And: there 
“ came a traveller unto the rich man, and he 
* fared’ to take of his own flock, to‘drefs for 
“ the way-faring man that was come unto him > 
«but took” the poor man’s lamb, and drefled 
“it for the man that was come: unto him.” 
Thefe allufions undoubtedly imply the inordinate 
and ‘unruly paflion, which induced David to 
commit fuch an atrocious crime. The being 
defcribed as a traveller, clearly indicates it took 
him by furprize, and would’ remain his guelt 
bué a fort time. The entertainment, he is 
fuppoféd to have. provided for him, is ftrongly 
expreffed: by the fpating his own herds, and 

taking: 


o 
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taking the poor mai’silamb;° which: was liter 
ally the negleting his own ‘wives; and fettine 
his-affetions'on Bathifhebas the wifeof Uriah: 
Weicare now: to exainine® the: fag, said men: 
intérefting' part ‘of the fory; whieh is Vehes 
ftrongeft inflance, that can poffibly. be! prot: 
duced,” of the frailty of human'natiire/° “ And 
“David's anger was greatly «kindled again 
‘© theo man, and whe ‘faid ‘to’ Nathan; ‘As +he? 
> Lord hveth,” the man, that has? done)! this" 
“the damb: four-fold, —becaufe> he © did- this: 
thing, and -becaufe he had no pity.” “Whe 


“thing, fhall furely die; and he thall-reftore: 


David pronounced this fentence, he httlefufe" 
peéted, it contained) his own condemnation: 
If he:had fonned the flighteft fufprcion, the of-: 
fence -bore‘any fimulitude to his own condition, 
he would have found fome favourable circum 
ftanceto extenuate the fault, and, confequent- 
ly, to mitigate the punifhment.. The: accufa- 
tionvcame in fuch an oblique direftion, there 
was no poffibility of his warding off the blow. 
The deteftation he felt for the offender is clear- 
ly proved, by the: feverity of the fentence he 
infi@ed ; as four-fold reftitution-in kind was. 
all othelaw. required. Yet, in this. inftance, 
David:thonght it was not fofficient atonement, 

ber. and 
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and. commanded. thed,eulprit-to die, Pheirea- 
fon he) alleged..was this, ‘ Becadfe he had no 
“ pity.) Alas! where were his compaffion and 
tender feelings’ flown, .when-he; broke through 
every obligation, moral and divine, in, deftroy 
ing Uriah, that he might. rival. him in{the af- 
feftions of his wife!.. The truth was this 3) his 
peffions had induced him to commit.a crime, 
which, in his calmer hours, was wholly repug- 
hant to his nature... Whuilft he was: engaged, in 
the purfuit of pleafure, and furrounded with 
obje&ts calculated to promote his amufement, 
and filence the reproaches of confcience ; it! 1s 
not wonderful, he. had not, leifure for ferious 
refleftion.. For this caufe, was. Nathan |fent 
unto him, as he only. required a. gentle admo- 
nition, to reftore jhim to. the paths-of. duty, 
from which he had ftrayed. 

I fhall now draw fome inferences. fromthe 
following words, in which Nathan executed. his 
divine miffion.. “ And Nathan faid unto David; 
“ Thou-att the man!’> How furprized muft Da- 
vid-be, at fo -fudden and unexpected a-retort! 
The indignation’he felt; for the oppreflive con- 
duéh,,of the rich: man, ‘'moft probably employed 
his:thouights: fo entirely, it ‘effaced the remem 
brancewof-the afts.of eruekty which he> himfelf 

had 
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hadcommitted. What remorfe and compunflioa 
he moft fuffer, when the prophet conviéted him, 
by the teftimony of his own feelings; which 
were, wrought upon by no exaggerated circum- 
flances, but only excited by the artlefs repre- 
fentation of an arbitrary and violent. procced- 


ing, committed by a perfon in power, on one 
greatly his inferior,, who. was. entitled to his 
protection, and to whom he looked for promo- 
tion, asa reward for his faithful, fervices. 

Lady Mary. 
_-l admire this Parable exceedingly, my. dear 
Mentoria ; though I cannot difcoyer how I can 
apply it to myfelf, 

Mentoria. 

Nothing, can be more eafy, my dear Lady 
Mary... The moral. is briefly this,.and.may be 
applied to every flate and condition of life. . It 
fhews how blind weareto our own failings, and 
how quick-fighted to thofe of others. It alfo 
inftruéts us, when we are paffing fentence, never 
to inflict a punifhment difproportionate to the 
offence committed;, or what, in the fame fitu- 
ation, we fhould think unreafonable to undergo 
ourfelves. 

Lady Mary. 

I now think the moral of this Parable very 

applicable to Lady Louifa and mylelf; and 


fincerely 
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fincerely hope, ‘we {hall both profit, by the ex- 
cellent leffon it contains. 
Mentoria. 

To‘inforce what Phave already faid, I hall 
produce ‘the following’ example, to convince 
your Ladythip of its farther ‘importance and 
ufe. If your fifter were guilty of any flight of- 
fence, and you fuggefted to me the neceflity of 
her being feverely punifhed; might I not, with 
great propriety, make a reply fimilar to ‘that, 
which Nathan addreffed to David? And whilft 
you were expatiating with vehemence on the 
nature ‘of Lady Louifa’s fault, I might check 
and filence you entirely, by faying, “ Thou 
** art the girl;” as moft probably fhe is never 
guilty of any'offence, which you have not com- 
mitted’ at fome time or other of your life. Let 
me intreat each of you to grow wife, by the 
example David has afforded you, nor ever 
fubject yourfelves to fo mortifying a repulfe. 


























DIALOGUE VII. 


MONDAY. 


On the Spartan Form of Govern- 
ment, and Syftem of Education, 


with Moral Reflef&ions. 





Lady Louz/a. 
M Y dear Mentoria, did you not fome time 
ago promife to give us a fhort account of 
the Spartan form of Government, and plan of 
Education? If itis agreeable, I wifh you would 
make them the fubje€ of. your inftru€tions this. 
morning. 

Mentoria. 

My dear Lady Louifa, I will readily. compl 
with your requeft ; and hope you will find the 
refearch inftruétive, and entertaining. . Spar- 
ta, or Lacedzemon, was fituated in Laconia, a 
. part 
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part of the :Peloponnefus, ‘now the Morea: 
which, with many other parts of ancient Greece, 


“ts in fubje€tion to the\Furks. Lycurgus the 


{G 


Legiflator of thes Spattam:Laws, governed the 
Luacedemonians; during the minority of his Ne- 
phew. The*ex cellent rules: he eftablifhed for 
their general’ condu&,: and the attention he 
paid to. the inftru€tion of their youth, have ren- 
dered ‘his memory immortal.» To. prevent all 
difputes ef precedency,» he caufed the whole 
country, and private property, to be acommon 
ftock, and,divided. into equal ‘lots. “It would 
have been difficult to have effe&ted this, if gold 
and filver had | not;previoufly. been rendered of 
no intrinfic value, by making the current coin 
of iron... "This ftratagem: banifhed many crimes 
from Sparta ; as there was no temptation to rob 
another of thofe poffeffions which were too 
cumberous to be concealed. | EffeQually to 
prevent any diftin€tions in the ceconomy of 
private families, Lycurgus. eftablifhed public 
tables, where no food was allowed, but {uch:as 
the law) direéted ;. they ufually -were divided 
into different companies, confifting of about 
Pee in each clafs. 
Lord George. 
Did dithe Spartans like thefe regulations ? I 
fhould 
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fhould think it-hard, «if fach weére to take place 
nows 
Mentoria. 

Thofe who had_ipoffeffed: gréat‘riches, “and 
been accuftomed to live luxurioufly; “were “fo 
enraged at the diminution of their privileges, 
they. rebelled, and: :proceéded> fo far; as’ 'to 
pelt Lycurgus with: ftones::'> To cefeape théir 
refentment, he endeavoured: to feek refuge in 
atemple; he outran! all -his enemies, “except 
Alcander, whofe zeal tempted ‘him’ “to” purfue 
Lycurgus with {peed and cruelty. As he 
was turning his head to form? 4n opifiion of 
his.own fafety, this young man beat out one'ot 
his eyes with a ftick. Lycurgus bore this’ un- 
fortunate circumflance; withthe greateft forti- 
tude: Immediately {topping fhort, he fhéwed 
his face, ftreaming with blood, to'the citizens? 
who ‘were ftruck with the moft poignant grief, 
and. delivered» Aleander to Lycurgus'to' be 
punifhed.as he thought fit: he; inftead’ ‘of in- 
flitting one adequate’ to his offence; took him 
into his houfe, and appointed him to the office 
of waiting on himas a domeftic fervant. This 
unmerited and unexpected lenity, wrought fuch 
a change in Alcander’s conduét, he afterwards 
became one-of the moft diftinguithed citizens of 


Sparta ; which proves the good effe&t of forgiv- 
ing 
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ing an /injury, rather than’ feeking means to 
revenge it. 
Lady Mary. 

Lam, very) forry,.my; dear Mentoria, ° that - 
Lycurgus met with fuch an accident, as he 
was fo good.a man. 

- Mentoria. 


To perpetuate the memory of this unfortunate 


circumftance, the Lacedemonians never after 
fufiered a,perfon to enter their afflemblies with 
a dtaff in their hand. 
Lady Lowz/a. 

On what food did»the Spartans chiefly live, 

my good Mentoria? 
Mentoria. 

The difh held in the higheft eftimation; was 
a kind of black broth: The old men who fat 
by themfelves, lived entirely upon it, and left 
the meat to the younger part of the fociety. 

Dionyfius the tyrant, partaking of one of 
thefe repafts, complained of the infipidity of 
the broth. .‘ Iam not furprifed (faid the cook) 
“the feafoning is wanting’’ What feafoning ? 
replied the Tyrant.“ Hunger and thirft pro- 
“ duced by exercife of various kinds, anfwered 
« the cook, are the ingredients with which 
“ we relifh our food.” 

Lord 
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Lord George, 

Was it not very impertinent of a férvant te 
{peak in fuch a familiar manner to aking? [ 
fhould think it very extraordinary, if a cook 
was to {peak fo to me, though Iam not in fuch 
an high fation of life. 

Mentoria. 

Your Lordfhip muft remember, that the 
Spartans had levelled all diftin&tions in their 
own commonwealth ; and confequently thought 
themfelves freed from paying any great marks 
of obedience and refpeét, to thofe inveited with 
power, 

Lady Mary. 

Who .was appointed to order what there 

fhould be for dinner ? 
Mentoria. 

There was a fettled plan, which they invari- 
bly purfued, as variety would have encouraged 
the luxury they meant to abolith; for which 
reafon their food was of the plaineft kind, that 
they might not be tempted. to eat more than 
was abfolutely neceflary for the fupport of 
nature. Each member of the Society, contri- 
buted to the common {tock, and was obliged to 
fend every month, five pounds of cheefe, a 
bufhel of meal, eight gallons. of wine, two 
pounds and an half of figs, with a {mall fum of 


H . money, 
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money, to buy fifh and meat. Whenever 
they offered a facrifice, they prefented, part_of 
the viétim to the common table; and fent a 
portion of all the game they killed, to the pub- 
lic flock, for the good of .the community. 
Thofe who had been performing a facrifice, or 
been employed in hunting, were permitted to 
fup. in their own houfes; no other circum- 
flances excufing their appearance in public. 
Lady Louz/a. 

That, I fuppofe, was no hardfhip; as peo- 
ple in general, like to fpend their time in 
company. 

Mentoria. 

Yet a very different plan was purfued by the 
Ancients; as moderation, and temperance, 
were their principal obje€ts; and wifdom, the 
ultimate end of their wilhes; the Spartans 
fent their children to the public tables, as to 
feminaries of learning, where they were to be 
inftru&ted in political affairs, and acquire the 
art. of converfing with eafe and pleafantry. 
They were early accuftomed to bear raillery, 
and as their fatire was very pointed, it as 
thought unbecoming of a Spartan, not to be 
able to receive a retort with compofure. They 
, expreffed their fentiments in few words, and ge- 
nerally made their replies in Apophtkegms, or 


{mart 
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imart fayings. Hence it is, a concife manner 

of expreffion is called Laconic; ‘as Sparta was. 

fituated In Laconia, from whence the” word 

Laconic is detived. 
Lady Mary. 

What other cuftoms had they, my dear Ren 
toria? 

Mentorza. 

It was a general rule amongft them, when- 
ever a perfon entered a room, for the olde 
member of the Society, to point to the door, 
and fay, “* Not a word faid in this company, 
muft go out there.” They alfo ele&ted their 
aflociates in the following manner ; each: of the 
company took a peliet of bread, and threw it into 
the pitcher, which a fervant carried on his head = 
thofeé who approved him, flung the ball in 
with altering the fhape; whilft thofe who 
wifhed to prevent his being chofen, fqueezed 
it flat; if there were but one of the flatted 
pieces in the pitcher, the candidate was rejeét- 
ed. Our mode of ele€tion by ballot, is nearly 
the fame; which confifts of a number of 
balls, fome black, and fome white, the ma- 
jority of either, determining the choice or 
exclufion. 


He Lord 
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sshordh George. ; ’ 

Lycurgus muft haveobeen;a very: cleveronmamn 
to make fuch excellentlaws. = 

nioish as - Mentorraz 

1 Bos prevent Fiaiheod an their Hoilfex, 
he ordained that: their sceilings: {hould ‘only 
be wroughtby the: axe, and their gates and 
doors: {moothed 'by:. the: faw ;: prefuming they 
would snot ‘then-be> fo -abfurd: to ‘furnifh their 
houfessinvan.-elegant<tafte, as it would have 
appeared! unfuitable ito the:reft of the dwel- 
ling. 

Lady ‘Louz/a. 

‘Phope; my dear Mentoria, you have not 

eure your account of the Spartans. 
-Mentoria. 

As faronly as relates to their form of Go- 
vernmént.’ Ifhall now examine the diligent 
and ‘early attention they paid to the formation 
of the minds of their youth, ‘from their infancy, 
till they‘arrived at years of maturity. The 
Spartan ‘children were confidered as a public 
concern, from whom legiflators and heroes were 
to fpring; which is the only excufe that can be 
offered for the cruel law in force amon gft'them 
that; as foon as‘a child was born, the father 
was obliged to’ carry it ‘to a place“ called 


LEREHC; where: a Council was ‘held to examine’ 


the 
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the infant: if it.appearedchealthy and well- 
proportioned,” they: allotted: him: one'of the 
thares of land into which thes-country wasidi- 
vided ; but on the contrary). if it was deformed 
or fickly; -it) was caf» intoc:a ideep: cavern, 
called Apothete: Itcappearing:‘to ‘them,:meix 
ther forthe good of. the:child, nor intereft of 
the community,to preferve avlifethatinvall: pro 
bability would not be: ferviceable to ithe icom+ 
mon wealth. ‘The Spartan -nurfes: were:held 
in fuch high eftimation,: they were: oftenspro- 
cured for people in foreign countries, as withs 
out {wathing the children, they were ftraight, 
and well fhaped. Their education was. efteem- 
ed a thing of too. much_confequence;ton be 
trufted to the caprice of the parents: who 
might, perhaps, have formed.a plan, very -dif- 
ferent to that approved, by the Spartan. council. 
To prevent which, when they were about fe- 
ven years. of age, they, were ranked .in...differ- 
ent claffes, and lived together, performing: the 
fame exercifes, and undergoing the fame. dif- 
cipline, and partaking of the fame recreations. 
They acquired no fuperfluous learning; as the 
chief aim was to.make.them good, fubjeéts,.-to 
be able to endure hardthips, and. fubdue. their 
enemies... They were accuflomed to,go bate- 
footed, with their heads fhaved,..and. almoft 
3 naked; 
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naked; which,inured them,.to. the ; difficulties 


they. bwere;4o undergo, Adfter), they . were 
.Awelvesyears.of age, they, were not, permitted 


to wear a double garment... They flept on, beds 
made of reeds,,.gathered; by the river Eu- 
rotas,:and-were obliged to. break.off the fharp 


- points with their fingers,, as they were not 


allowed any weapons for. that. purpofe. .To 
render it warm in winter, they mixed fome 


 thiffle-down with the reeds, which was thought 
> agreat indulgence. 


Lady Louz/a. 

i am very glad there are not fuch laws in 
England, as I fhould not like. to lve as the 
Spartans did, 

Mentoria. 

Acman of diftinguifhed abilities, was chofer 
to fuper-intend the infiru€tion of \thefe youth; 
befide whom, there was to every clafs, a Cap- 
tain, or what they called, an Irens, who. was 
generally about twenty years of age; and whofe 
office was to preferve order and regularity. 
Thofe, who were entrufted to his care, were 
entirely fubfervient to his will, and waited on 
hintas fervants. ‘Fhe younger ones he fent to 
gather>herbs, ‘Sec. and employed: thofe who 
were capable of higher enterprizes, in ftealing 


» wood) and various other articles. They ufually 


effe€ted, 
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effeted their purpofe, when perfons were ‘a- 
{ieep, or their attention deeply engaged s: and 
if they failed m theirattempt, or were caught 
in the fa, were feverely punithed. 

“ Lady Mary. 

I think it was very wrong to ‘teach them ‘to 
teal; I dare fay, my dear Mentoria, you are 
of my opinion. 

Mentoria. : 

My dear Lady: Mary, you muft never lofe 
fight of the plan of life, for which ‘they: were 
intended. As their laws were rather a political, 
than a moral fyftem, this qualificatiom might be 
efteemed requifite in a Spartan, whofe -exift- 
ence, in a great meafure, was to. depend on the 
rapine and plunder, authorized in warlike ex- 
peditions. They poffefied an uncommon fhare 
of fortitude ; a remarkable inftance of which, 
we find, in’ thé famous ftory of the Spartan 
boy ; who being dete&ted in the theft. of a 
young fox, ‘concealed it under his ‘coat, and 
fuffered it to tear out his bowels, rather than 
make a difeovéry-of his guilt: 

Lady Louz/a. 

I ‘wonder he ~bad/fuch > refolution, and am 
furptifed he did not cry, when: he felt it, hurt 
him. 


H 4 Mentarza. 
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Menioria: 

~ "The fenfe of thame was fo early inflilled inte 
their minds, ‘it overcame all other confidera- 
tions. “ The’ Spartans deferve the higheft.com- 
mendation, for the refpeé and reverence they 
paid to'age, They fhewed their elders every 
outward mark of obedience, always rofe from 
their feat when they entered, and gave place 
to them on all occafions > neither were they 
wholly confined te the obfervance of forms and 
ceremonies; but were equally attentive to the 
advice and admonitions of their fuperiors: by 
which méans, ‘their condu@ was. proverbially 
wife and difcreet. 
rane a x Lady Mary. 

My dear Mentoria, ought we to copy the 
Spartans in any of their cuftoms? 

8 Mentoria. 

‘It would be impoflible to make them a model 
for your future conduét; as the affairs of the 
world are now ona different footing. The 
Gofpel was not revealed to them; confe- 
quently, their ideas of right and wrong, were 
only determined by the law of nature, as they 
had not the glorious example to imitate, which 
is afforded us in our blefled Saviour, and his 
fff difciples. Yet, notivithftanding you cannot 
follow them in the general mode of their 

praétice, 
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practice, purfue thofe particular’ branches, 
which feem worthy. of i ImMItallon; fuch asjthe 

reverence paid to age “and wifdom ;, their. eX- 
treme moderation and temperance-in_ their 
repafts and recreations ; as alfo the patente: apr 
plication with which they purfued their ftudies, 
In every age and country, the exertionof thefe 
qualities, will produce the fame ,effeét; .and 
render a Briton as famous now, asa Spartan 
was, feveral hundred years ago. : 

Lord George. 

I wifh, my good Mentoria, yon veaelil not 

quite clofe your account of the Spartans. 
Mentoria. 

As Ihave not omitted any material ciream- 
flance ; in the continuation of the fubjeé, I fhall 
be reduced to the neceflity of enlarging on what 
Ihave already enumerated. 1 have informed 
you, how highly the Spartan nurfes. were.-e- 
fleemed: it now only remains for me to 
point out what gained them fuch reputation, 
They took infinite pains to render the infants 
healthy and robuft; yet their excellence 
chiefly confifted in the attention they paid to 
the formation of their difpofiuon and man- 
ners, | 


sr sala 
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Lady Loud/a. 

‘W hat particular methods did they: make ufe 

of, my dear Mentoria? 
Mentoria. 

They never indulged the children -infretful 
and. petulant inclinations, and paid no regard to 
their tears and idle: fancies; which entirely 
difcourages the bad: habit of caprice and ‘dif- 
content, 

Lady Mary. 

Iam furprifed all nurfes do not a€éi the fame- 
Twill advife’ my little fifter’s nurfe to treat her 
in this manner. 

Mentoria. 

“Without vanity, Lady Mary, I may venture 
to: dfirm, I underftand the Spartan manners; 
better than any nurfe: fo, that with more pro- 
priety, Ifhall be able: to adopt this plan, in 
the’ regulation of your condu&. 1. fhould 
think, Iwas aéting a very weak, as well as a 
very wicked’part, if I indulged all your defires; 
and fhould not difcharge my duty, without »I 
corretted your errors, and pointed out the 
means to amend them. 

Lady Loui/a. 
What were they remarkable for befides ? 
; Mentorza. 


To prevent ‘the children being: dainty, . they 
fed 
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fed them on very_plainifood;.and accuftomed 
them to eateall kinds oof>previfion,: that. ‘they 
might not have a particular diflike to any. 

Lady: Mary. 

1 fhould think it very hard» to be ge to 
eat what Iedid not like. 

~Mentoria. 

When a perfon has'a natural and ftrong a- 
verfion to any particular thing, it would) be 
cruel to oblige them to partake of it; in fuch a 
cafe I would ‘not exert :my authority: butif it 
appeared to be the effe& of prejudiceor caprice, 
I would ufe the firongeft effort to furmount the 
difficulty. I could: produce many inftances 
of children, fancyins they did not like differ- 
ent parts of their food; ‘which; when they 
had been compelled, or prevailed on to tafte, 
were extremely agreeable to them. © This, like 
moft bad habits, makes a rapid progrefs, if it be 
not checked in its infancy ; which proves how 
jndicious ity was of the Spartans, to guard 
againft fach a growing evil. 

Lady Louz/a. 

I will never be dainty for the future, and ne- 

ver leave any orts: On my'plate. 
Mentorza. 

The branch I am now going to confider, will, 

I hope, prove an ufeful leffon to you both; as 


H 6 it 
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it points at your greateft weaknefs; namely, 
“Fear. ‘The Spartans‘: were! fo! undaunted in 
‘their nature, “they trattied cuptheir children, 
without any fenfe'‘oP unnecceflary “apprehen- 
fions ; to eff€& ‘which, ‘they “aceuftomed them 
to be alone, and in the ‘dark, to ‘prevent their 
being timorous and cowardly. 

: » Lady Lout/a. 

I wifh I could ‘get the better of all my. fears, 
and be as ‘eafy inthe dark as: amin the:light. 

Mentorea. 

I can afcribe Fear but to. two caufes, which 
are thefe ; the confcioufnels of deferving pu- 
nifhment, or the prejudices imbibed in infancy. 
t impute your fearsto the ‘latter, which ‘may 
“be overcome by the éxertion of your own rea- 
fon, and confidence in the’ affertions of ‘your 
beft friends. The’errors which have been in- 
‘ftilled into your minds, are fo palpable, they 
are eafily confuted ; as there requires little to 
be faid, to‘convinceé you, ghofts, fairies, and 
hobgoblins,’ are creatures of the’: imagination, 
which have no exiftence but ‘in weak-and un- 
enlightened minds ! 

Lady Mary. 

Yet, my dear Mentoria, who can deny 
" darknefs being difagreeable 2) * quo) 
aS EMPL Cer eat 0) 2noee Menteria. 
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i lottdisow Meneeanoy se diaiog 31 
It-doés-not appear,theleatt formidable.to,me. 


-I:have no-fears.or,,apprehenfions, then, -more 


than-atnoonsday,;as,1 confign myfelfwith truft 


confidence into the, hands of cmy, Creator, to 


whom-darknefs and light are both alike. Guilt 
is the only darknefs which ,can difturb., our 
peace ; and Innocence, the only light which 
can difpel our Fears ! To enforce what, | have 
already faid, Iwill repeat a few lines I wrote 
on this fubjeét. St aK, 


On FEAR, | 
Avaunt, vain, Fear, thou phantom of the mind, 
Stranger to inward peace, to reafon blind !, 
Thou Ignis Fatuus, which mifleads the fenfe ; 
Againft thy imroads,. where is the defence ? 
The thield of Faith, can beft defy thy fway ; 
Ward off thy blows, and_ thy fharp flings . 

allay. 

Thou coward paflion, of ignoble birth, 
Whofe utmoftlimits are confin’d to earth ; 
‘In heaven, 1 truft, thy lawlefs powr will ceafe,, 
Th’ abode of Angels, Harmony, and Peace. 


Lady Louz/a.. 
I know a phantom. is an imaginary evil, 
which haunts. the fenfes, fuch as ghotts, fai~ 
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ries, &c. but domot comprehend the meaning 
of the words, Jones Fatuw. 
Mentoria: 

They are derived from the Latin, atid mean 
falfe fire: | Hénce itis, ‘the meteor; commonly 
called, Will with a wi/p,' takes that name. 

Lady Mary. 
For what reafon, my dear Mentoria ? 
Mentoria. 

Becaufe, ‘notwith{tandmg*it is a vapour or 
exhalation of the earth, it has a himinous ap- 
pearance ; and often leads travellers out of the 
right path, by their mrftaking it for the light in 
a cottage, ‘or fome other dwelling. 

Lady Mary. 

But what refemblance’ can ‘you ‘pofitbly find 

between this phenomenon and Fear? : 
Mentorza. 

4 fhall foon convince you of the likenefs, ‘by 
pointing out, that they are equally delufive, and 
produce nearly the fame confequences. The me- 
teor carries thofe, who are unfortunate enough 
to be mifled by its influence, far from the place 
of their deftination ; whilft Fear leads thofe, 
who are under its dominion, into the laby rinth 
of folly and fuperftition. 

Lady Louz/a. 

But, my dear Mentoria; where is the ‘fhielé 

of 
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of faith, which roth us from Fear? I wilh 
I poffeffed it. 
Mentoria: 

Virtues are often figuratively, compared to 
different parts of armour, to imply, that they 
fortify us againft the affaults. we meet with .in 
our warfare upon earth: Faith is, for this reafon, 
ftiled the fhield ; as faith or confidence in God, 
is the only defence which can fcreen ts from 
the attacks of our enemies, or the dread of an 
impending evil. Thus St. Paul advifed his difci- 
ples to gird themfelves with Truth, and to have 
their feet fhod with the Gofpel; but above all, 
to take the fhield of Faith, which he exprefsly 
told them would be able to quench the fiery 
darts of the wicked. Righteoufnefs: he com- 
- pared to a breaft-plate, Salvation to a) helmet. 
The word of God, he alfo emphatically called, 
the fword of the Spirit, and the whole accou- 
trements, the Armour of God, in which every 
Chriftian ought to be clothed. 

Lady Mary. 
Pray, Mentoria, what is Superfliteon ? 
Mentorza. 

Superftition caufes Fear ; and proceeds either 
from credulity, or the prejudices of education. 
It is of various kinds; the errors of the Ro- 


man Church are a principal branch; as their te- 
nets, 
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nets, are founded on; asfyflem of pretended 
miracles, . and) fapernatural tevenige:cDHerel is 
anothers{pecies,of.a-lefsifatal tendency; names: 
ly,.sthe belief.ofdivination) faith jin omens, on 
any, myfticah -procefs,..fuch.,as fortune-telers;: 
conjurers, &c, TLhofe.whofe .minds  are::.weak 
enough to, pay. attention — to, fuch. fallacious: 
guides.., and-shave ftrong -confidence sin their 
predictions, naturally grow timid, and degene= 
rate from, their original purity. 

Lady Lowt/a. 50 

What will cure Superftition, and prevent its 
having a ftrong jinfluence,on our minds ?» 

















Mentoria. 





‘Good fenfe and) Superftition: are irreconcile- 
able .enemies; |. when) they. enter. into. fingle 





combat, the former generally:-comes: off -vic- 
torlous. 


Hence, Superftition! hide thy daring head, 
By weak diftruft, and human folly bred 
Subdu’d by fenfe, the-viétor: of thy fate, 
Inchains thou fhalt appear to, grace her flate! 


Lady Mary.. 
Are not ignorant people, my dear Mentoria,, 
generally the, moft fiyperftitions ? 
Mentoria. 
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Mentorta. jar, 
Uralbbbtedies becauife Snape ito nis the 
natural confequence:® of: ignorance: | As’ the il i 
fun difpels«darknefs, fo doés’ knowledge ‘clear 
the underftanding from ‘the mifts' (of ‘error‘and 
delufion. Let: me*entréat ‘you to--avoid the~ 
fetters of ignorance ; as the-chains’ which con- 
fine the: mind, is the worft flavery a human i } 

{ 





creature can experience.» Yet, ‘unlike moft. i 
other bonds, they may be broken ” the ftrong 
efforts of our reafon. 


Oh Ignorance! thou chaos of the mind! ® 
Th’ eclipfe. of reafon, to’ improvement blind. i 
Thou; like the owl, doft fhun the glorious light, t 
Enwrapp’d in darknefs, and the fhades of night: * i 
All pow’rful fcience: does difpel thy gloom ; { 
Makes thee expire, and reft within the tomb: 
Ere&s a trophy o’er thy mould’ring duft 

Of higheft polifh, cleans’d from fouleft ruft! 












«Lady Louzfa.. 
My dead Mentoria, do youthink I fhall foon ! 
be able to make verfes on-any fubje&t? I with } 1 | 
you would teach me. 
Mentorza. ih 
I fhall be content, my dear Lady Louifa, ° if Hi 
you are able to exprefs your fentiments, with 
eafe and elegance in Profe. This can only be 
acquired 
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acquired by practice, We.all lifp before. awe 
ean {peak,, and walk before we can’ danhce:;) for 
which reafon be not difeouraged, though your 
produgtionsiabound-with errors. Doinot repeat 
thefeyou ‘have, already. committed, and. they 
will every day decreafe. An opportunity now 
offers. for ‘you to :exért your fkill; as affeétion 
will fuggeft ito you, the necefhity of informing 
Lady L.'of the: pleafingevent-which happened 
yefterday. « Firft,,form the. fubftance <of -your 
letter, and then clothe it insas-agreeable a drefs 
as poflible. I would recommend. to your La- 
dyfhip, to pay the famevattention to the adorn- 
ing your fentiments, as you would beftow on 
the decoration of your perfon. You muft be 
guided in the latter by fafhion and the caprice 
of the times: in the former, by the immuta- 
ble and unchangeable rules of orthography and 
good fenfe. 
Lady Louz/a. 
But what fhall I fay, my dear Mentoria ? 
Mentoria. 

You would not afkmethatqueftion, if fhe came 
to pay you a vifit ; imagine yourfelf engaged in 
converfation with her, and you will not then 
be at alofs. Epiftolary correfpondence is no- 
thing more than an exchange of fentiments, 
which ought to be‘delivered with as much eafe 

and 
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and freedom as is ufually authorized in common 
difcourfe, with only: this diftinGtion,; “thatwe 
fhould pay rather more attention to our manner 
of expreffion; and be particularly careful to 
avoid tautology, or the repetition of words; 
becaufe our errors appear more palpable, when 
they are recorded, and may yield evidence 
againft us. Divelt yourfelf of unneceflary 
fears,and cheer yourfelf with the pleafing re- 
fleGtion, that your beft endeavours (even if the 
performance is imperfeét) will be accepted, and 
entitle you to applaufe. 
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On the Sciences; with a general 
Exhortation to acquire Know- 


ledge. 


Mentoria. 
ADY Mary, you once requefted me te 
inform you of the nature of the Sciences, 
which I then declined; if your curiofity is not 
abated by delay, we will now examine them 
with the attention they deferve. 
Lady Mary. 

My defire to be acquainted with their diffe- 
rent qualities, is now as {trong as when I made 
the requeft. Are there not feven Sciences, 
my dear Mentoria? 

Mentoria. 

Yes, my dear. I fhall confider them in re- 

gular order; and confequently begin with 
Grammar, 
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Grammar,on, which ‘theprinciples of every 
lanouage depend: ta 
oT Lady,Louz/a. 

My dear Mentoria, you need not fay much 
about Grammar, as we underftand it very well. 
I could anfwer you any queftions you chufe to 
afk me. 

_ Mentorva. 

To put it to the proof, what isa Noun ? 

Lady: Louz/a. 

_Are-not the words man,- houfe, joy, forrow, 
all nouns? 

Mentorza. 

You, are. perfeflly right, .»my dear Lady 
Louifa, but let me hear your reafons for fup- 
pofing them fo. 

: Lady. Louz/a. 

Becaufe, by prefixing an article they, make 
fenfe. 

Mentoria. 
They are alfo of two kinds, the noun /ud- 
flantive, and the noun adjefiive. Let me hear 
you explain.them, my dear Lady Mary. 
Lady Mary. 

A noun fubftantive is the name of a thing 
without any, reference to its peculiar qualities : 
Example.—-Jhe, man; but.a noun adjeftive de- 


~ motes the properties of the obje&t, it exprefies, 


as 
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asin: the -following inftances: ‘a good man, a 

large houfe, in which it plainly appears the 

words good and large are thé adje€tives. 
Mentoria. 

My dear Lady Mary, it ‘gives‘me infinite 
pleafure to find you fuch'‘a good grammarian. 
In order more fully to explain the rudiménts 
of this ufeful fcience, I fhall inform you, they 
principally confift of the différent moods ‘and 
ten/es, which may be divided into the following 
claffes: the paft; the prefent, and the future, 
denoting our powers of aé€tion: 

Lady Louz/a. 

I wifh you would explain them, my dear 
Mentoria. 

Mentoria. 

I fhall begin by informing you the word. 
tenfe fismifies the time in which we {peak or 
a€t; and the mood implies the manner. The 
¢ndicative mood affirms, or is pofitive. Ex~ 
ample: “I am, thou art, he is, 8c” 

Lady Mary. 

I hope you will produce fome more in- 
ffances. 

Mentorias 

There are many of the moods and tenfes fo 
plain; you ‘cannot’ miftake their meaning. I 
will endeavour to enumerate thofe which I 


think 
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think require fome explanation: The potential 
mood denotes power. Example: “ asI may, 
can, or could walk.” The zmperative mood 
implies authority, or command: for inftance, 
«“ Have. thou, let him have, let us be, &c.” The 
optative’ mood clearly indicates:a wiih to ob- 
tain, which is as follows: “ That I may. have, 
that thou mayeft have, that he may have,” 
The znfinttzve, which is the laft of the moods, 
prefuppofes, and requires a verb, or part of a 
phrafe to precede it, in order to make the fenfe 
complete. Example: ‘I defire to read;” the in- 
finitive “ to read,” would not be fenfe without 
the word defire. I fhall fay no more on this 
fubjeft, as you acquire this ufeful knowledge 





in the common courfe of your leffons, and al- 
ready know the ufe of the different parts of 
{peech, which confift of the noun, article, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, participle, adverb, 
prepofition, conjunction, and interjection. 1 
fhall now, therefore, proceed. to explain the 
other {ciences. 
Lady Mary. 
Which is the next you mean to difcourfe 
upon? 
Mentoria. 
Logic, or the art of reafoning, is an ab- 
ftrufe ftudy, but of infinite ufe to divines and 
lawyers ; 
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lawyers; asit enables them to explain myfteri- 
ous fubjeéts, and reconcile feeming he 
ties. 

Lord George. 

That muft be a difficult tafk, how can ee 
poflibly do it? 

Mentoria. 

By tracing confequences to the caufe which 
produces them, however remote and imper-.- 
ceptible to common obfervers; by which 
means they refute’ errors, and conyince the 
unbelieving. 

Lord Georgé. 
How do they effe& fuch wonderful things? 
Mentoria. 

By demonftration, or pdfitive proof: for 
inflance, you would laugh if a Logician told you 
“ fnow was black,” which he would prove, by 
informing you that the water was black; and 
that fnow is but water congealed. You would 
then agree in the belief of what he affirmed, 
and be encouraged to make refearches of the 
fame nature; this is what is called a paradox. 
There is another figure of fpeech called a fyl- 
dogi/m, which confifts of three parts, the ma- 
jor, the minor, and the confequence. Ex- 
‘ample: Firft, if there is a king, he ought to 
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be feared ; fecondly, there is'a*king;) which, 
thirdly, implies he muft be feared. 
Lady Mary. 

Is this fcience of great ufe, my dear Men- 
toria? 

Mentorza. 

Yes, my dear, particularly in all theologi- 
cal or divine writings, learned arguments, 
and deep refearches. 

Lady Louz/a. 

What is the next fcience, my dear Men- 
toria? 

Mentoria. 

Rhetoric, or the’ art of eloquence and per- 
fuafion. 

| Lord George. 
Are Logic and Rhetoric, alike in any refpetis? 
Mentoria. 

Not in the leaft.. Logic inveftigates the 
truth by axioms, or felf-evident principles; 
but Rhetoric by a fair aflemblage of words, 
and well tuned periods, often caufes us to view 
circumftances through a falfe medium, and 
confequently induces us to applaud what we 
ought to. condemn. The powers of eloquence 
and flowers of rhetoric are irrefiftible; and 
when they proceed: from a good heart, and 
are exerted ina good caufe, are highly deferv- 

ing 
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ing of our praife and admiration. This quali- 
ty is indifpenfably. neceflary, | for all public 
{peakers, but more particularly fo to lawyers, as 
the fuccefs of the caufe they undertake to 
plead, frequently depends on nice diftin&tions, 
intricate points of law, and the narration of 
faéts, which require the graces of {peech, and 
delicate ftrokes of elocution. 
Lady Louz/a. 
How does Rhetoric make people eloquent ? 
Mentoria. 

By enabling them to exprefs their fenti- 
ments according to the rules of art: and to a- 
dorn them with the figures of {peech. called 
éropes, metaphors, allegories, hyperboles, 8zc. 
that . are nothing moré than mental orna- 
ments, on which ‘the internal beauty depends, 
as much as the external does on drefs and ex- 
terior decorations. As they neither of them pro- 
duce an happy effeét, if they are not properly 
difpofed, the one fhould be blended with truth, 
the other with fimplicity and nature. I fhall 
now explain the extenfive and ufeful fcience 
of Arithmetic. 

Lady Mary. 
We learn that of our writing-mafter, and 
therefore know what it means. 
Mentoria. 
What he teaches you, is a part of Simple 
I 2 Arithmetic. 
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Arithmetic.’ This: {cience »comprehends. the 
ufe and properties of-figures, and confequently 
is part of the Mathematics, The four firft rules, 
namely, vaddztion, fubtracion, ; multeplicatron, 
and divifion, are’ very neceflary- parts. of 
your education. If you are defe€tive in thefe 
points, you would not be qualified to regulate 
your affairs, when you come to years of matu- 
rity. | 

Lady Loui/a. 

You fay we are taught Scmple Arithmetic, 
what other fort is there my good Mentoria? 

Mentorza. 

‘The more abftrufe part of the fcience is 
called Algebra, in which: letters..are ufed) in- 
ftead of figures, to folve the problems, and af- 
certain their produét, which is of great im- 
portance to Mathematicians. 

Lady Mary. 

What are the other fciences, my dear Men- 
toria? 

Mentoria. 

The next that willsengage our attention’ 1s 
Geometry, which is alfo a principal branch of 
the’ Mathematics, and includes whatever. 1s 
¢apable of menfuration. | Geometrical. pro- 
bléems ‘aré very entertaining, they teach rules of 
proportion, and the ufe of various figures, 

fuch 
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fuch as circles, ovals, angles, triangles, qua- 

drangles ‘or fquares, o€tagons, heptagons, hex- 

agons, ’pentagons,. parallel linesjscubes,) &c, 
Lady Louz/fa. 

What are’ the meaning of thefe words, and 
from whence are they derived ? 

Mentoria. 

From the Latin «and Greek. The word 
‘Circle fignifies round, and is derived from cir- 
cus, a ring; Oval, from ovum, an egg, as it 
bears that form; Angle, from angulus, a corner, 
as it implies the meeting of two lines; Triangle, 
from tres, three, and angulus, a corner, as it has 
three fides; and confequently Quadrangle from 
quatuor and angulus, as it has. four, fides. 
Thefe are-all derived from the Latin, 

Lady Mary. 

The others take their different derivations 
from the Greek. 

Mentoria. 

Yes, my dear Lady Mary, the word Odagon 
means eight fides; I believe the Heptagon jnas 
the fame etymology, which has feyen fides* ; 
Hexagon which has fix ; and Pentagon which 
has five. Parallel is taken from the Greek, 
and means even with each other, yet cannot 
meet: hence it is, parallel lines imply heing at 
an egual diftancen) Fhe:-word Cube or Square, 


I3 1S: 


* From erra, feven, and Yowvie, a corner. 


a erage. 
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is alfo derived from the Greek, and fignifies a 
die, which is the fingular of dice, as it is the 
fame length, width, and depth, and on every 
fide forms an exaG& {quare. I have drawn a 
fketch of thefe different. figures, which, I 
hope, will be of future fervice to you, ex- 
emplified in plate II. 
Lady Louz/a. 

1 fhould like to learn Geometry, it feems 

very entertaining. 
Mentoria. 

It is not a part of female education, neither can 
you form a proper judgment from the fketch I 
have given, any more than you would be en- 
abled to underftand a language by only feeing 
thealphabet. I fhallnow takea curfory or flight 
view of Afronomy, which teaches the fituation 
or motion of the heavenly bodies. This 
fcience, from the clofe conneétion it has with 
Geography, may properly be called its counter: 
part. 

Lady Mary. 

What are the Heavenly Bodies, my dear 
Mentoria ? 

Mentoria. 

The Sun, Planets, Conftellations, &c. The 
orb of light called the Sun, is fixed.in the midft 
of the univerfe, and is fuppofed to perform a 

a revolution 
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evolution on its own axis from weft to’ eaft, 
once in twenty five days; it always fhines 
fame luitre, and gives light and heat 
to the whole planetary fyftem. “Its diameter is 
about eight hundred thoufand miles. 
Lady Lowz/a. { 
What are Planets, my dear Madam? 
Mentorta. 

They move round the Sun, in a cons 
{tant and regular courfe. Mercury, which is 
the leaft of the primary planets, is next to the 
Sun, at the diflance of about thirty two mils iva 
lions of ‘miles, and is computed to be two 
thoufand four hundred and fixty miles’ in di- 
ameter, and performs its revolution round the 
Sun, in eighty-eight days. The planet Venus, 
is next to Mercury, and is fuppofed to be 
about the fize of the Earth, which is computed 
to be feven thoufand nine hundred and fixty 
miles in diameter, and fhe performs her courfe 
in the {pace of two hundred twenty four days 
and an half, at the diftance of fifty nine mil- 
lions of miles from the fun. Thefe are’ ftiled 
the inferior planets, becaufe their procefs is 
-between the earth and fun. 

Lady Mary. 

I remember, my dear Mentoria, in your ac- 
count of Geography, you informed >us ‘the 
Earth was a planet, and moved round the fun. 


I4 Mentoria. 
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- Mentoria. 
'°°¥ou are perfeétly right, my dear Lady Mary. 
“The Earth is diftant from the Sun about eighty 
ene millions of- miles, is rather more than {e- 
ven thoufand nine hundred and fixty miles im 
diameter, and performs its. revolutions round 
the fun in 365 days, which conflitutes our fo- 
lar year. The Moon is confidered as a fecond- 
ary planet, and is ever attendant on the Earth, 
at the diftance. of two hundred and. forty 
thoufand miles. She is computed to be fifty 
times lefs than the Earth, and performs her 
eourfe round it in the {pace of a month. 

Lady Louz/a. 

We can perceive her procefs by the hght 
fhe affords us at fome times, which at others is 
hidden from us. 

Mentorza. 

We muft now confider the fuperior planets, 
which are fo named, becaufe they are either 
above, or encompafs that of the Earth. The 
firft is Mars: its diameter is about four thou- 
fand four hundred miles, and its diftance from 
‘¢he fun about one hundred and twenty three 
-millions.. Its revolution round the fun, is per- 


‘formed’ in’ two years wanting forty three days. 
Next to Mars is Fupzéer, which is the largeft of 
all the planets. Its diameter is rather above 


ae eighty 
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eighty one thoufand, miles, and is diftant from: 
the fun, about four hundred mulions..., Iv per-- 
forms. -its|.courfe.; round + the fun in. ‘twelve 
years, excepting about fifty.days,.and ,is,fup- 
pofed.to, revolve on: its Own axis.in the fhort 
{pace of ten hours. This’ planet.is conflantly 
attended. by four moons, ufually,. called.) /atel- 
dites, which appear-in a dire& line with this: 
great orb... Next, and laftly,. we find the planet 
Saturn: its diameter is computed to. be about 
fixty eight thoufand miles, and its diftance from 
the fun feven hundred and feventy feven millions 
of miles, and: performs its-revolution round. the 
fun in the {pace of twenty nine years and. an 
half... It is attended by five moons, and‘a ring: 
of great magnitude, which. has a luminous ap- 
pearance. ‘The diftances and diameters of the 
planets, which I have juft recited, have been: 
demonitrated by fome of the beft aflronomers; 
but if the obfervations on the tranfit. of Venus. 
may be depended on, it requires one-fixth 
part of each: number to be-added to the num- 
ber itfelf, in order to afcertain the real dimen- 
fions of all the planets;. except the earth, 
Ehefe divine luminaries; are in themfelvyes- 
dark or opaque bodies, and tranfmit to us.the 
light of the fun by refle@tion.. 


Is Lordi 
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Lord George. 

Tam impatient to hear what Conjlellations 
are; IT fuppofe’ they are ftars, my dear Men- 
toria? 

Mentoria. 

They are fixed flars, becaufe they always 
preferve the fame diftances, and are fituated 
in that part of the Heavens called the Zodiac, 
which is the {pace where ‘the fun and planets 
perform their refpeétive revolutions: The 
principal Conftellations are the Segns of the 
zodiac, which are as follows: arzes the ram, 
taurus the bull, gemenz the twins, cancer the 
crab, veo the lion, vzrgo the virgin, (bra the 
fcales, fcorpio the fcorpion, ‘/agzttarius the 


archer, capricornus the goat, aquarius the wa- 
ter-bearer, and pz/ces the fifhes. There are, 
befides thefe, fifty-feven Conftellations, twenty 


nine fituated on the north, and twenty eight 
on the fouth fide of the zodiac. The fixed 
ftars do not fhine by refleétion, but by native 
light, which is defigned to cheer the utmoft 
bounds of the creation. 
Lady .Louz/a. 

Have not I heard of Comets, my good Men- 
toria, are they not’ fomething very wonderful 
in the Heavens? 


Mentoria. 
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Mentorva. 

They are blazing jtars, which; but tarely ap- 
pear, becaufe their revolutions round the fun 
are exceedingly eccentric, and performed, at 
fuch an immenfe diftance from it, that they take 
an infinitude of time to.complete their courfe, 
notwithftanding their progrefs is very rapid. 

Lady Mary. 
My dear Mentoria, you have not. yet 
mentioned the great: number of ,ftars which 
~fpangle the Heavens, how many do you think 
there may be? : 
Mentoria. 

They are ranked in different claffes accord- 
ing to their refpeétive’ magnitude; and. in 
Flamftead’s catalogue they are computed to be in 
number about three thoufand and one, not- 
withftanding which, there is great reafon to 
think there are an infinitude, which elude the 
keeneft fearch, and exceed the bounds of hu- 
man difcovery er comprehenfion. 

Lady Louz/a. 
I wonder how big the Sun is? 
Mentoria. 

It is computed to be about eight. hundred 

thoufand miles in diameter, my dear »Lady 


Louifa. 
I 6 Lady 
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Lady Mary. 
What is Diameter, my dear Mentoria? 
Mentorza. 

It :implies ::too go:'through ‘the middle or 
centre of any thing, insa dire& line, either 
from top to bottom, or from fide to fide. 

Lady Louz/a. 
It is the fame as Circumference, 1 fuppofe. 
Mentoria. 

Not in the leaft; as Circumference means te 
go entirely round an ‘obje&t, and Diameter 
acrofs it, which makes a very effential diffe- 
rence in the dimenfions. It may be ufeful to 
inform you, that Magnitude means fize or ' 
hignefs; Plenztude fulnefs; and Altitude the 
eight of any thing. 

it Lady Mary. 

How:much lefs is the earth than the fun? 

Mentoria. 

You may eafily calculate, when you recol- 
le& the earth is about feven thoufand nine 
hundred and fixty miles in diameter, and the fun 
eight hundred thoufand miles. You mutt alfo 
remember, the planet we inhabit, is computed 
to be eighty one millions of miles diftant from 
the fun. 

Lord George. 
-oLam aftonifhed, at fo very great a diftance 
that 
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that we can perceivevits light, or feel the power: 


of its rays! 
Mentoria. 

Notwithftanding: we‘ are fo-far >from it,: the 
inhabitants of that part of the earth whiclr=is 
fituated under the: meridian. of the fun,»can 
{carcely endure the heat, which would be in- 
fupportable- if they were placed but a few :de- 
grees nearer to it. In this, as in-every- other 


part of the creation, the wifdom ‘of God is. 


manifefted. -‘* The heavens-declare his glory, 


“ and the firmament fheweth his-handy work !’” 


Lady Louz/a: 


Timagine A/fronomy is a very ufeful {cience,. 


to whom is. it particularly fo? 
Mentoria. oie 
To mariners, philofophers, and mathema- 
ticians. It is alfo neceflary for perfons, of. 


education, to pay fome attention to this ftudy,. 
as it enlarges the ideas, and enables them to. 
form a juft- conception of the Deity. The- 
contemplation of the heavens, infpires. a. 
rational: mind with wonder and admiration,. 


which naturally produce: gratitude and adorag 
‘tion, the only acceptable offerings to. the be- 
neficent author of thefe ineftimable bleflings:!; 
Lady Mary. 
Is not Mufe the next .and the:laft. feience, 
you intend to explain my dear Mentoria? 
Mentorias 
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Mentorza. 

Yes, my dear Lady Mary, yet I fear. it. will 
not be in my power to give you a clear idea 
of Mufics as a perfon ought.to be anadept, or 
deeply fkilled in the art to attempt an explana- 
tion of this pleafing {cience, which compre- 
hends the power of harmony, and may be di- 
vided inte two parts, vocal and \znfirumental. 


The excellence of the compofition, depends 


on the proper arrangements of different notes, 
fome of which, from. their refpe€tive qualities, 
are called flats, and others /harps, which pro- 
duce variation of found, and conftitute na- 
tive, as well as artificial. Mufic.. The com- 
mon {cale of mufic, which confifls of various 
chara&ters to exprefs the different notes, is 
called the Gamué. No perfon can excel in 
this art, without a good ear; as the obferva- 
tion of time, and diftinG@ion, of found, are 
neceflary for every performer, without which 
they would produce difcord inftead of har- 
monys. One of the chief principles of Mu- 
fic, depend on what is called Concord (which 
fignifies agreement) if this were not attended 
to, it would be impoffible to play in concert, 
every perfon having the fame notes, notwith- 
ftanding different parts are allotted to each; 
confequently the flighteft omiffion or en- 

croachment 
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croachment would .caufeconfufion, and fpoil 
the’ whole effe&t, 
Lady Mary. 

I love Mufic very»much, yet fear I fhall 
never excel. 

Mentoria. 

My dear Lady Mary, the force of genius is 
very powerful, and generally produces in 
every art, a greater degree of perfeétion, than 
can be acquired by any other means. Thofe 
who are defeétive in this point, muft have re- 
courfe to the affiftance of art, which, by the 
aid of induftry and perfeverance, proves a 
good fubftitute for genius. A tafte for Mufic, 
like a tafte for moft other things, in’ many 
perfons is not natural, but acquired. We are 
guided in moft of our purfuits, by the advice 
or example of our companions ; if they are 
fludious, mufical, or ingenious, it’ excites 
emulation in us, to engage in the fame courfe, 
and purfue the fame plan. It is reported of 
the chamelion, that he takes the colour of the 
obje& which is neareft to him, and confequent- 
ly appears of various hues. We partake more 
of his nature, than at firft fight we are apt to 
imagine, and are ftrongly tin&tured with either 
the good or bad qualities of thofe with whom 
we aflociate. 

Lady 
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Lady: Louz/a.. 

- EF wih, my dear) Mentoria, I underftood) alli 
the {ciences; how wife:and clever I fhould. bef 
Mentoria- 

My dear Lady Mary, knowledgelike-power,. 
beyond. a. certain) degree; fubjeéts thofe, who 
poffefs.it, to many temptations and inconveni- 
ences. » There requires great fortitude to be 
proof againft the. fhouts. of applaufe beftow- 
ed> on merit, and the refpett: and. obedience: 
which»as:paid to grandeur. There are. very 
few who would not turn giddy, if they were 
tranfported to.the fummit.of a high mountain,. 
and could f{earcely difcern:the valley beneath. 
In like:manner thofe, who by birth.or abilities, 
are exalted above. the common.clafs, are too. 
apt to make no other ufe of their pre-emi- 
nence, than to look down with difdain.on their 
inferiors.., Wifdom. and. power can never be. 
deemed bleffings, unlefs, like the fun,. the for-- 
mer enlightens that part of the creation which 
is in,,ignorance or darknefs, and the latter: 
cheers. and enlivens thofe who are. chilled by. 
the blafts.of poverty and oppreffion !. 

Lady. Mary. 
od Should we not with to be praifed, my dear 
Mentoria,, when we excel in any thing ? 
Mentoria.. 
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Mentorias 
The love‘of praife-is° not’ only pardonable; 
but: commendable, as: far! as it cproves.an) en 
citement to a@ fo as todeferve it, It is only 
blameable whenowe make it the motive of ‘our 
aétions, and: receive more» pleafure from the 
applaufe ‘beftowed. ona ‘good a€tion, ‘than’ we 
did from the filent teftimony of: the heart 
when we performed it: feek not the approba- 
tion of men, but of God,’ and beiaffured your 
Father, who feeth in fecret, will reward you 
openly. 
Lady Louz/a. 
I think, if I underftood all the things you do, 
my good Mentoria, I fhould like tefhew e 
knowledge, and’ talk of them in pte: vit 
am furprifed that you do not. 
Mentoria. 
If I did, it would make me ridiculous; 
knowledge ought not wholly to be concealed, 
yet, like beauty, it appears mot amiable, 
when it is feen through the veil of diffidence 
and modefty. If you excelled’ in-any art‘or 
{cience, you fhould not make it the fubje€t-of 
your difcourfe, “or in common converfation 
exprefs your fentiments in the terms of art be- 
longing to it; as it would make you .appearpe- 
dantic 
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dantic and oftentatious: »-Fonce was acquaint- 
ed witha gentleman; who was a great mathe- 
matician,» whenever 1. was in company with 
him, he always ufed the fame expreflions, 
which differed very little from geometrical prob- 
lems, When hé» was afked:if he chofe cream 
in his tea, this was his conftant anfwer» « Yes, 
** Ma’am, becaufe the globular particles. of the 
** cream, render the acute angles of the tea 
“more obtufe.” This reply might be. tole- 
Wi rably well received for the firft time, but from 
Mp the repetition, and being often ill-timed, dif- 
guited. A mere profeffional charafter is al- 
ways difagreeable. If I were perpetually talk. 
ing to you of the declenfion of nouns, or the 
idioms of the French language, would you not 
think me a very tirefome companion ? how 
graye you would look, if I infifted before you 
.eat a cake, of your informing me whether it 
i was of an oétagon or pentagon form... There 
i are many times I would entirely diveft myfelf 


Hey cv 

ae of the inflruétor, to pattake of your. recrea- 
Ry ¢ : 

hi ‘ tions, and be confidered in no other light than 
base sp 

Ba a your friend! 


Lord George. 

aed aa What did the gentleman mean by the gdo- 
ae ular. particles of the cream, rendering the 
‘ | acute angles of the tea more obtufe? 





} 

at Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

Itisa generally received opinion, that all foft 
liquors, fuch as oil, cream, &c. are compof- 
ed of round, or globular particles, which caufe 
that fmoothnefs in their tafte; whilft, on the 
contrary, acids, fuch as vinegar, &c. confift of 
acute or fharp particles, which make them ir- 
ritate the palate: hence he fuppofed the rich- 
nefs of the cream would render the roughnefs 

_of the tea more obtufe, which means blunt. 
Lady Mary. 

I hope, my good Madam, you are not going 

to take leave of us for this morning! 
Mentoria. 

It gives me infinite pleafure, my dear Lady 
Mary, to find you fo attentive to my inftruc- 
tions: and as Lady Louifa and Lord George are 
equally fo, I muft beftow the fame commen- 
dations on them. To excite in your minds a 
defire to attain all poffible perfe€tion in know- 
ledge and virtue, I fhall fubjoin an exhorta- 
tion to this laudable purpofe, which-I fent 
fome time ago to an amiable youth at Eton, 
entreating him to profecute his ftudies with 
afliduity and attention. 


Goon, dearyouth, deep learning’s path purfue, 
And keep her golden treafures ftillin view : 
Search 
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Search with attention, for the fhining ore, 
fts latent qualities with care explore. 

Learn all'their different properties:and ufe, 
And gain the depth of fubjeéts moft abftrufe. 
Fair fe:ence isthe clue by: which we-find 

Th’ intricate lab’rinth of the human mind. 
Perufe great nature's -beok, and: her wife laws, 
“And in each page, trace the creative caufe! 
This will expand and animate thy hopes, 
When fyftems fail, or high exalted tropes ! 
With caution fix, and choofe the better part, 
Ever maintain integrity of heart : 

Let fympathetic feelings urge thee flrong,, 
To aéts of kindnefs, never in the wrong.. 

Be this the ftruQure of thy future plan, 

And dedicate to God, the temple—Man 


Lady Louz/a. 

But thefe lines, my dear Mentoria, can only 
be a leffon to Lord George, as you wrote them 
to a young gentleman ! \ 

i Mentoria. 

They are (if I may be allowed the expref- 
fion) epicene inftruions, and in their tendency 
of general ufe to both fexes. I earneftly en- 
treat you to regulate your condu& by the plan 
therein propofed. Think learning to be the beft 
riches can you acquire,’ and the works of nature 

the 
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the beft leffon you:can ftudy.- Feel for the dif- 
treffes'of \others, and be ever inclined to. ree 
drefs their grievances. | Be guided; in all your 
a€tions: by the digtates of confcience, and the 
precepts of your holy religion. Dedicate your 
whole life to the fervice of God, which will 
entitle you to receive the reward promifed to 
his faithful fervants, namely, eternal life and 
happinefs ! 
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On the relative Duties of Life, 


with a general Exhortation to 


Virtue. 





Lady Mary. 
A { Y dear Mentoria, I hope your difcourfe 


this morning will be on an entertaining 
fubjeG. 
Mentoria. 

I wifh it to engage your attention, as froth 
its great importance it will require your ferious 
confideration. Some days ago, I pointed out 
to you your religzous duties, or thofe you owe 
to your Creator. It now remains for me to 

enumerate 
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enumerate the moral and relative Duties, all 
perfons are bound to difcharge to their fellow- 
creatures. 
Lady Loud/a: 
Why are they called relative Duties ? 
Mentorza. 

Becaufe they comprehend the different claf- 
fes and degrees of duty, refpeét, or love, which 
are due to thofe, who are connetted with us, 
either by blood, friendfhip, or dependence; 
fuch as parents, brothers, fifters, mafters, fer- 
vants, friends, &c. This Duty is fo diffufive, 
it may be traced in regular gradation, from 
the monarch who fits on the throne, to the 
moft inconfiderable of his fubjeéts. I fhall 
' therefore confine myfelf to the confideration of 
thofe particular branches, which feem beft 
{uited to your age, and ftation in life. . 

Lady: Mary. 

I hope, my dear Mentoria, you will explain 

each of thefe branches feparately. 
Mentoria. 
With great pleafure, my dear Lady Mary. 


The Duty we owe to our parents, bears a near 
refemblance ‘to that whichis due to our Cre- 
ator; as it confifts of gratitude, obedience, and 
loves °The bleffings of our creation, preferva- 

tion, 
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‘on, and redemption, produce religious faith, 
and impel the. mind’ to adore aad worfhip:the 
Caufe from whence they proceed. In: like 
manner, as we derive ‘our-exiftence from our 
earthly -parents, and owe our fafety. andvim- 
provement to their tendernefs and love; (whick 
in the helplefs fate of infancy, we couldnot 
acquire by any ozher means) we are bound te 
render them the tribute ef gratitude, by paying 
implicit obedience to their commands, 
Lady Lout/a. 

i think we fhould be very ungrateful, if we 
did not regard our parents; who exprefs fuch 
anxiety for our welfare, and takefach infunite 
pains to make us accomplithed, 

Mentoria. 

* Our obligations are fo numerous, it is ime 
poffible to fix their bounds; neither can I pro- 
pofe any bétter method; as‘a rule for your 
actions, than to be uniformly obedient in your 
conduét. Obferve and praétife what is particu- 
larly pleafing to your parents; avoid thofe 





things which are not agreeable to them; and; 
upon every occafion, - teftify your. love and 
duty. 
Lord George. 
What is the difference. between: love and 


duty, my dear Mentoria? 
K Mextoria. 
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Mentoria 

‘They, are feparate qualities, yet are gcne- 
rally united in amoral or religious fenfe; which 
implies; that. aéts of obedience or duty ought 
to proceed from love;,as-fear, or the hope of 
reward, (if they, were the motive) would make 
the performance rather a facrifice than an of- 
fering. 

rs Lady Mary. 

“What diflintion.is there between an offer- 
ing and sacrifice 2 
: | Mentoria. 

An Offering is a voluntary gift beftowed on 
merit, or prefented as a token. of our gratitude 
and efteem: but a Sacrifice implies compulfion 
and reluétance; as the ceremonies to which 
they. allude were very different in their ten- 
dency. An Offering ufually confifted of gar- 
lands, incenfe, &c. a Sacrifice, of a yidtim 
either burnt or flain, which, in the Jewith 
and Pagan laws, was required as an expiation 
for any capital offence, or as an acknowledg- _ 
ment for any great advantage received. 

Lady Lout/a. 

But how can we make amends for their 
kindnefs, when we-have nothing to beftow on 
cour parents 2 

Mentoria. 
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Mentoria. 

In the regular ‘courfe of things, it frequently 
happens, that parents are brought to an infirm 
and helplefs flate, and reduced to'a fecond 
{late of infancy: in fuch cafes, a child’ is Ent 
abled to difcharge the debt, by the fame meatis 
it received it. But as thefe inftances are not * 
very common, there is another opportunity, 
which proceeds from a’ lefs calamitous caufe, 
though it demands our tendernefs, and €x¢ites 
our compaflion. .I mean the gradual decline 
of life, which requires little attentions, that 
are often more acceptable than important fer- 
vices; as, like a gentle fhower, they revive 
the withered plant, which requires the prop 
of filial afleGtion to fupport it. 

Lord George. 

Should we do every thing our parents com- 
mand?’ If they required us to perform what 
was unreafonable, or blameable, ought we*te 
comply with their requeft ? 

Mentoria. ; 

There is little danger of a parent leading a 
child into error by defign: whenever they 
miftake the means of their advantage or happi- 
nefs, the defeét is in their judgment. As, in 
general, parents are too apt to err on the fide 
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of tendérnefs, ‘children fhould in every inflance 
conform, and be fubfervient to their will. 
Our bleffed Saviour, notwithftanding the divi- 
nity of his nature, (which, in fome degree, 
made him independent of his parents) in various 
inflances manifefted his filial affe€tion ; and 
we are exprefsly told, he’ was fubje&t to them. 
Let me entréat you to make his obedience, as 
well as every ‘other virtue he poffefled, the 
model for your conduét. Imitate his example, 
and be guided by his precepts; write his inftruc- 
tions on the tablet of thy heart, which will 
be legible in all thy aétions, and make thee an 
afeful member of fociety. 


Lady Louz/a. 


Pray, Mentoria, what is our Duty to our 


brothers and fiers? 1 fuppofe we are to love, 
and be kind to them. 

: Mentoria. 

You are’ bound to refpeét thofe who are 
older than yourfelf; and to inftruét and proteé 
thofe who are younger. You fhould treat 
them on all occafions with tendernels and love; 
nor ever feek an opportunity to dipute with, 
or teafe them. Be alfo particularly cautious 
‘to fet a good example, to excite emulation in 
thofe who are your elders, and to afford a 

pattern 
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pattern worthy of imitation to thofe who are 
younger. 

I ought, I fuppofe, to love to hear them 
praifed. nit 
Mentoria. 

You fhould alfo feek’ every. opportunity to 
commend them, and not enumerate every 
trifling offence: neither are you to think, any 
praife, beftowed on them derogates from your 
merit: This. folly is painted in glowing co- 
lours, in‘the parable.of the prodigal fon. The 
father, when the prodigal returned, met him 
with every token of joy, and caufed the fatted 
calf to be killed. The elder brother, who was 
in the field, when he heard the found of mulic, 
enquired what event had happened, to caufe 
fuch ‘acclammations of joy; the hiftory informs 
us, he was difpleafed, when he found ‘it was to 
celebrate his brother’s arrival, and. refolved 
net to go into the houfe.. His father expoftu- 
fated with him on the occafion, and intreated 
him to partake of the feflivity his -brother’s 
return had occafioned; which had no effe& on 
his obdurate heart. On the contrary, he up- 
braided his father for never beftowing on him 
éven a kid, to’meke merry, with hits friends: 

sie 4 3 though 
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theugh whetrhisfom! returnedy-who-had watted 
veven' theo fatted «calf. > Hetthen proceeded? to 
exdggerate. his! brother’s tranforeffion s,; and. to 
‘enumerate’ the advantages ‘his. father. had. de- 


tived from ‘his own: faithful fervices; which, 


his fubftanee with ciotous living; - ine. gave’ lim 


however true, came but withan ill grace from 
‘his own ‘teflimony;: and greatly took from the 
“gnerit of the performance. The, tender parent, 
flung with the reproaches of; his chil d,endea- 
voured to obviate the charge of injuftice and 
partiality, im the following words: ‘ Son, thou 
‘Sart (ever ‘with me, and all that. L have is 
& ¢hinel | Yet, situs meet that we rejoice, for 
re, as thy brotheri was:dead, and is alive again ; 
“was loft; and is:found!?. 
Lord George. 
Yet had not the elder brother fome caufe to 
be difpleafed, my good Mentoria ? 
Mentorza. ; 
Not the leaft, my»Lord, when we reflect, 
‘ that forpivenefs 1s a divine attribute,’and that 
none ftand in need of pardon, but thofe who 
have offended. As the elder.brother’s conduét 
had been unexceptionable, this virtue could 
: not’ be exercifed on: him; it being. neceffary, 
“thee: fhould be: fome offence:committed, be- 
fore 
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fore reconcilement can befought, or obtained. 
‘The exclamation, which broke forth) from-his 
‘father manifefted> the emotions! of his heart, 
and implied, “he thought himfelf bound to ore- 
ward! iff the moft ample manner the fon, who 
had never given hint offence. The concluding 
part of the fentence contains the leffon. Iwifh 
to inculcate, namely, that. we fhould unfeign- 
edly ‘rejoice in the advantages of others,,and 
be inftrumental: in advancing their progrefs in 
virttie; or recovering them from error and, de- 
lufion: that, fo’ far from founding our own 
praife onthe defeéts or imperfeftions of our 
friends; we fhould repair the tottering building, 
which fortified by fincertty-and friendihip, may 
conftitute our firéngth > as:the. human-fpecies, 
like’ the vine, ftands’in need of a fupport, 
without which neither would come’ to perfec- 
tion, nor produce the fruits of virtue and abun- 
dance. 
Lady Mary. 

Majters, 1 think, is the next branch you 
are to confider.. What kind of Refpeét, or Duty, 
do we owe to them? 

Mentoria. 

Superiority, of whatever quality it confifts, 
demands Refpe&, whether it proceeds, from 
the pofleffion of virtue, knowledge, or power, 
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in- the fuperlative; or gréatett degree. . Your 
mafters therefore are: entitled: to receive every 
mark of attention you can»poffibly fhew.. You 
thould never confidersithem as your. equals, 
which will prevent any levity of condu& in 
ther prefence: Youare al! indifpenfably bound 
toattend to their inftruétions, which youwwill re- 
tatn’ and’ profit by, af you acquire the habit of 
treating them with deference and politenefs. 
Lady Louz/a.. 

T with to know, how. you would have-us be. 

have to.our /ervanis, my dear Mentoria. 
Mentoria. 

With humanity and condefcenfion, you. 
fhould always remember, notwithftanding they 
are your inferiors, they are your fellow-crea- 
tures; and in: your condu€t towards . them, 
equally avoid haughtinefs and familiarity. 
Maintain your. own dignity, nor ever lofe it, 
by permitting a fervant to joke with you; or 
partake of your recreations: fuch proceedings 
are not\the effect-of humility, but of a. depraved 
tafte, and meannefs of fpirit.’ There are fome 
perfons fo fond of fuperiority, they choofe to 
aflociate with thofe whovare beneath or depen- 
dent onithem, for no-other reafon, than the 
opportunity it affords them of gratifying their 


inclinations without. control.or reproach. 
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Lady Wary. 
Wemay command our fervants, J fuppofe; 


todo every! thing we like! 
Mentorta. : 
This right, my-dear Lady Maty; extends no 
farther than the bare ‘difcharge ‘of thei “duty. 
and ought to be exercifed with ‘caution and. 
difcretion. - We fhould never ‘lay'an -tnjunie- 
tion.on them, which appears not»pofible; or 
convenient for them to perform; and be ever 
ready to accept any reafonable excufe for the 
non-performanice... Let us in this, as in every 
other inftance, incline to ithe fide of mercy: 
let us break the bonds of fervitude, and eafe 
our depéndents of their oppreffive yoke. ; 
Lord George. 
How fhould -we-condué ourfelves: to our 
friends, my dear Madam? 
Mentoria. 

We are ever inclined to perform atis of 
kindnefs. to thofe we ftyle our friends.» This 
duty is fo diffufive, and the motives fo nume- 
rous, which-urge us to the difcharge: of it, there 
requires but little to be faid on this branch; 
more elpecially, as in a former difcouarfe I ena-. 
merated the mutual obligations of friendfhip., 
I fhall therefore proceed to point out-the:good- 

will, 
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swilli We owe{to.:the) human fpecies, withaut 
dimuation».or exception. ;The. philanthropy 
J mean: to) recommend, is (not only a,Duty, 
butca Virtues; thofe who-exercife it in the fu- 
perlative jdegree, .muft..poffefs. benevolence, 
‘Moderation, and fleadinefs; and be wholly ;ex- 
empt, from arrogance, malice, or prejudices, ei- 
ther perfonal or national: they muft be inclined 
to redrefs the grievances of the diftreffed,. com- 
fort the affli€ed,.and.clothe the naked; to 
which »they .fhouldbe alone impelled by the 
» diétates of the Chriftian religion, and the force 
oftheir own feelings:, neither fhould they wifh 
or), expect. any. reward, but what: arifes from 
the confcioufnels of having performed their 
duty. 
Lady.Mary. 
- I imagine, my. dear, Mentoria, we are. not 
required to. be kind to the Jews ! 
. Mentoria. 

Their religious. fentiments would not excufe 
your failimg to. perform any duty you owed 
them, as fellow-creatures. Their errors, though 
fatal in their tendency, demand our pity, as they 
were a defeét of judgment. Qur bleffed Saviour 
prayed, that .they might be forgiven, as they 
wknew: not what they did. Let us joinin the fame 
requeft, 
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“requeft, and never’ perfecute> them: >The pa- 
rable’ of the good Samaritan: affords us*anex- 
cellent leffon ‘of humanityj‘and°-alfo proves we 
fhould’ dé “good: indiferiminately,’ and ‘pay no 
regard to’ the feét, or outward condition’ of the 
obje&, whofe diftrefles excite our compafiion. 
Lord George. i de 

Why does this hiftory particularly afford us 

this leffon? i 
Mentoria. 

Becaufe the Jews and Samaritans were at 
fuch enmity, it was thought a capital offence to 
have the leaft intercourfe: thus the woman oi 
Samaria was furprifed our Saviour fhould afk 
water of her, as he was a Jew. 

Lady Mary. 

Then it was particularly good of the Sama- 
ritan, to take fuch care of the poor: man in 
diftrefs. You cannot imagine, my dear Men- 
toria, how much I admire his conduét! 

Mentoria. 

He aéted as every perfon ought to do, im the 
{ame fituation; which is, to performthe fervice 
required, without any confideration of the ad- 
vantages which would arife from, or ‘the in- 
conveniences that might attend itv>\ Let us 
‘follow his example, and bind -up- ‘the wounds 

of 
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ef the affli@ed, pouring in the balm of comfort 
and confolation.. Let.us ever praétife the ex. 
hortation of ‘our Saviour, delivered in thefe 
words: “ Go, and do thou likewife.” Which 
implies, we fhould feek an opportunity to teftify 
ourapprobation of the Samaritan’s condua, by 
the convincing proof’of imitation. « Let your 
light fo thine before men, that they ‘may fee 
your good works, and glorify your Father, who: 
is in heaven! ” 
Lady Louwsfa. 

Are there any other Duties, my good Men-. 

toria? 5 


Mentoria. 


It is neceflary, for the good -of the commu- 
nity, there fhould befubordination in the dif. 
ferent °clafles of mankind. I fhall confider 
them ‘under the heads of Superiority, Equality,. 
and Inferiority ; which, I hope, swill enable 
you to form a. jut conception of the feveral. 
flates. Superiority requires the: perfons who 
polfefs it, to a@ with dignity ‘and caution, to 
exercife their authority with moderation and 
juftice, and to difpenfe their favours to'thofe 
who appear moft deferving of them.. 

Lady Louz/a. 

Whatis.our Duty to our Equals ? 


Mentoria.. 
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» Mentoria. 
Like moft other Duties, they are reciprocal, 


and confift of ‘a> mutual’ exchange of kind 


offices, and general good-will. As this ftate” 
equally excludes profound refpe&, and implicit 


obedience, it is neceffary to point out the me-_ 


dium which fhould be preferved between thefe 


extremes, in order to’ make the cement of 


friendfhip binding. Undue familiarity prover- 


bially produces contempt: we have alfo fcrip- 


tural authority, where fervile fear is, there can 
be no love, as love cafteth out fear. From which 
it may be inferred, our deportment towards our 
Equals ought to be tin€tured with the refpeé 
due to our Suneriors, and the condefcenfion 
and freedom authorized to.our Inferiors ; which 
is produdtive of the pleafing compound, ufually 
calied poktene/s. Without the due obfervance. 
of this amiable quality, the friendly inter- 
courfe of fociety degenerates into Barbarifm 
and Incivility ! 
Lady Mary. 

The ftate of Inferiority is the next branch 
you. are to explain. I know, perfons in. that 
clafs are required to be obedient. 

Mentoria. 

This obedience is limited, as they “fhould 
ever ayoid flattering the weaknefs and imper- 

fe€tions 
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feGtions of their Superiors, and ‘in all their 
a€tions make a diflin€lion between fervility 
and refpeét. From the dependence of their 
ftate, itis’ neceflary they fhould. conform to 
the will of their rulers, in every inftance, which 
is not repugnant to reafon or con{cience. 

Lady Mary. 

But how will thefe rules regulate our con- 
duét, my good Mentoria? 

Mentoria. 

You muft be a€tuated by the precept enjoin- 
ed by our Saviour, * To do to others, as you 
« would they fhould do unto you.” You mu 
therefore purfue the fame conduét to your Infe- 
riors, as you would that) your Superiors fhould 
to you; and pay the fame deference to thofe 
above, as you expeé to receive from thofe be- 
neath you. To perfons who are on a level 
with yourfelf, you fhould perferm fuch fer- 
vices, as feem moft acceptable and neceflary 
to the {phere of life in which you move. Be 
courteous to all; haughty and imperious to 
none. Be not high-minded, but condefcend 
to thofe of low eftate; and you will be ref- 
peéted by the great, and reverenced by the 
humble. 

Excel, 
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Excel, and emulate thy patents praife, 

Let thy antrinfie,;worththe fabric. raife; 

In every ufefuljart thy, time employ, 

Zealous to gain efteem, true heart-felt joy | 

Attain each grace, | that canadorn thy, mind, 

Blended with fentiment, and tafte refin’d. 

i’nvy can find no harbour ima breatt, 

Th’ abode, I truft, of peace, more welcome 
guetft, 

Beatitude divine, and fource’ofireft. 

Negleét no duty, a&t: with graceful eafe, 

Ever defire with modeity to pleafe; 

Let Virtue be thy guide, for fhe’ll difpenfe 


Love, happinefs, and meek-ey’d-intioc 
OVE, lappineis, and meck ey aunnocence, 





Oh! may fhe, kind to thee,-her grace impart, 
Never forfake, deep:reoted in thy heart! 
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TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 





WITtH the greateft Deference and 
Refpect, I have the honour to prefent 
the Sequel to Mentoria to your Royal 
Highnefs’s confideration;, if my per- 
formance fhould obtain your approba- 
_ tion, and in any degree prove conducive 
to your inftruction or amufement, my 
ambition will be amply gratified. 

I am perfectly convinced your acquired 
accomplifhments and innate amiable qua- 
ities, may juftly claim the tribute of 
Applaufe ; but as. Praife is tooapt to de- 
generate into Adulation, I fhall purfue 
the unerring di¢tates of Simplicity and 
Truth, and with the moft ardent zeal 
exhort. you to perfevere in the attain- 
ment of Knowledge, in every depart- 
ment of mental cultivation. 

Elevated Rank bears no fpecific weight 
in the Scale of Merit, unlefs it is coun- 
terpoifed by Moral Excellence and In- 
tellectual Treafures; let this confidera- 
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tion excite in your Royal Higtineds am. 
invariable emulation to Dignify your Il- 
luftrious Birth, by. the Brilliancy of your 
intrinfic Virtues. 

Accept, Moft Grtacious-Princefs, my 
fincere wifhes ‘that you may. attain pre- 
eminence ‘in: every, ennobling property. 
that can inform the Underftanding, or 
refine the Heart; ‘as ‘the means of effect 
ing: this. important. purpofe, diligently 
explore the wonders: of Nature, which 
will infpire you with implicit:reverence 
for their Primary. Source.. 

Thefe fublime impreffions ‘cannot fail 
to produce in:your Royal Highnefs, that- 
dignity of. character. and: confiftency of 
conduct, which will infure Prefent Hap- 
pinefs, and entitle you to Future Re- 
ward: in the earneft hope that you may 
enjoy thefe Bleffings to the fulleft extent, 
T remain withthe moft profound Ref- 
pect, and perfect Submiffion, 

Your Royal Highnefs’s 
Moft Devoted and Obedient Servant, : 


Tington, raat 
25th March, 1799. Ann Murry. 
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‘Dar Author prefents the following 
Dialogues. on Aftronomy and Natural 
Philofophy to the Public, as the Sequel 
to Mentoria; and flatters herfelf that 
they will prove ufeful to thofe who fa- 
your them with their attention. The 
fubjects fhe has chofen are of fuch a fub- 
lime nature, and their fcientific proper- 
ties fo diffufive and profound, it may be 
needful to obferve, that fhe has endea- 
voured to felect only thofe branches that 
tended to promote the general defion of 
her performance, which was principally 
to inipire young munads with due rey c= 
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rence for.theuniverfal operations of Di- 
vine ‘Wifdom,  manifeft in: the various. 
parts of the Creation.’ Ina work-of this 
Kind, it is impoflible to .offer any thing 
new, or that has not-been more ably dif- 
cuffed by perfons of fuperior abilities and ° 
refined claffical learning ; yet it may be 
productive. of great benefit to. the rifing 
generation, to place thefe axioms or felf- 
evident truths in fuch a point of view, :as 
to imprefs the Juvenile Reader with a 
juft conception ofthe regular order of - 
the Univerfe, and the collateral depend. 
ence of every atom. of which it is:com-. 
pofed. The prevalent relaxation in the - 
fyftem of moral rectitude, claims the. 
moft energetic exertions to couriteract 
Its pernicious Confequences ; and no re- 
medies can be fo efficacious as thofe that, 
by early permanent impreflions, invigo- 
rate the principles on the immutable ba- 
fis of holy confidence, derived from. the 
emanations of the Supreme Being, which: 
Philofophy unfolds, and renders con- 
formable 
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formable to our finite powers... It may 
perhaps. be deemed prefumptuous in the 
Author, to attempt a work replete with » 
fuch abftrufe and varied fubjecls for. in-. 
veftigation ; fhe therefore as‘the-means of ' 
extenuation, begs leave to plead; that fhe 
hopes-and trufts her zeal will be accept- 
ed, as a fubftitute-for the defects which . 
fhe is-confcious the: moft. candid ’Critic - 
may. difcover. in: the execution’. of. her - 
plan... Aftronomy and Natural :Philofo.. 
phy fhould : be ‘confidered the» native - 
{pring of dignified human. fcience). as 
being..the fource from : which: the .moft: 
fublime. and, general inftruétions are ob 
tained, it -confequently cannot fail to-be - 
effentially beneficial, to. convey thofe fers. 
tilizing ftreams.of information into: a va- 
riety of different channels, and: to.trace » 
their caufes and effects: incevery object : 
our ideas .can \compafs, from: the fpan-. 
gled Etherial Firmament to:the, opaque » 
regions of the Earth, and the profound | 
abyfs of the Ocean. . Thefe refearches 
-unayoide. . 
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unavoidably produce. conviction of the 
Divine Efficient Power and Omnipre- 
fence, which in youthful minds, un- 
warped by prejudice, and unfullied by 
immorality, infallibly operates as an an- 
tidote againft the inroads of Vice, and 
in every age, ftate, and condition, proves 
a perpetual incitement to Virtue. 
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On Aftronomy, and the Sun, and 
Planets. 





MMentoria. 


have no doubt, my dear Lady Mary, you 
recollect that in eur converfation on the 
Sciences, I engaged on fome future occafion 
to expatiate more fully on the fubje@ of Aftro- 
nomy, on which 1 wifh to fix your attention, 
and will ufe my beft endeavours to explain the 

Elements of that fublime ftudy. 
Lady Mary. 1 am rejoiced, Mentoria, you 
have fo fpeedily fulfilled your kind intention, 
B and 
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and I fhall hope to derive much entertainment, 
as well as improvement, from your inftruétions, 
on a branch of education, of which I-have fo 
flight a knowledge. 

‘Ment. You have an idea (though perhaps 
an imperfect one) of what are ufually called 
the Heavenly Bodies, or luminaries, which ap- 
pear in the Celeftial Hemifpheres; I hall 
therefore proceed briefly to defcribe the Solar 
Syftem, which comprehends the Sun, all: the 
Planets, their Satellites, and alfo the Comets. 
The Sun, which is the center of this fyftem, 
continues flationary, that is, always. inthe 
fame place; but revolves upon his own Axis, 
in the fpace of about twenty-five days and an 
half. The Planets, which are feven in num- 
ber, conftantly move round him in their refpec- 
tive fpheres. “he names of thefe Planets, 
which. are ranked: according to their feveral difs 
tances from the: Sun, are, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
Georgium Sidus. Mercury, and Venus, are 
called. Inferior Planets, in confequence of their 
moving within the Earth’s: orbit, by whichsis 
to be underftood, the being nearer to the Suny 
Mars,. Jupiter, and the Georgiumy. Sidus, are 
ftyled fupevior. Planets, becaufe their orbits or 

| paths 
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paths are without that of the Earth, ‘which 
confequently removes them further from the 
Sun. ‘The term Planet’ is défived from the 
Latin word Planeta, roving, or wandering, 
which denotes their quality. 

Lady Louifa. 1 wait with eager expeCtation 
to hear your defcription of the Sun. 

Ment. The Sun; which is the fource of 
light and heat, has been ever imagined to be 
a Globe or fpherical body of fire.—Door 
Herfchel, in fome late obfervations, appears 
to be of a different opinion, and afferts, that 
the San is an opaque body, and has hills, and 
vallies; but-as this is anew theory, it may 
be beft to regard it only’ as fuch, till the point 
is proved beyond the poflibility of a doubt. 
The diameter of the’ Sun’ is\ computed’ to be 
893,522 Englifh miles, his diftance from the 
Earth, 95 millions of miles, and his proportion 
of magnitude’ compared with the Planet we 
inhabit, more than’a million times as large. 

Lady M. ¥ am aftonifhed at your account 
of the Sun’s dimeénfions': it does not appear of 
{fo great a fize as you defcribe. 

Ment. Which ‘is’ 'to’ be afcribed to the im- 
menfe diftance the Sun*‘is' from. the Earth’: 
it is from this caufe) that the Moon does not 
appear {mall proportioned to her real fize, 
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when compared with the Sun, as the is fe 
much neater to us, every diftant object feeming 
as a natural confequence lefs, the farther it is 
removed from our view. 

Lady L. How wonderful it is, that thefe 
bodies fhould appear fo bright and perform 
their courfes with fuch regularity. 

Ment. You will ceafe to be. furprifed at 
thefe .ffe&s when you confider, that they are 
under the guidance of Supreme Power and 
Wifdom ; and the further you proceed in your 
refearches, the more you will be cenvinced, 
with the Royal Pfalmift, that «« The Heavens 
“« declare the glory of God, and the Firmament 
“* fheweth his handy-work.” 


Lady L. I can clearly difcern the brilliancy, 


of the Planets. but have no idea-of their form, 
or fubftance. 


Ment ‘Their figure is that of a fphere, 


or globe, and their motion-confifts of revolving,, 


or turning sound upon their.own, Axis, from 
Welt to Eaft.; they alfo purfue a regular pro- 
greflive motion from Weit to. Eaft, through 

their orbits, and thereby complete theirrevalving 
courfe round the Sun, which is invariably fta- 
tioned in the center of their fyftem. Their 


Oniliancy they derive from the Sun, as-they are 


ia 
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im themfelves’ dark, or opaque bedies, and by 
reflection tranfmit to us the light of that gio» 
rious luminary. Dr. Herfchel is of opinion, 
they may be poffeffed of fome inherent light ; 
but this is conjectural, therefore not tobe relis 
ed on, i 

Lady M. 1 cannot comprehend what Orbits 
mean; pray Mentoria be kind enough to ex- 
plain their fignification. 

Ment. Every fubftance that is round, or 
{pherical, may be termed an Orb, and the {pace 
in which that body is deftined to move or act, 
is in effet the Orbit. “"Fhus to.render_ the ap- 
plication familiar to your perception, your eye 
from its round: form, may be confidered as-an 
‘Orb, and the focket which contains it, con- 
fequently its Orbit; but in a more: enlarged: 
fenfe, it implies the path or- courfe in which 
any globular body moves, which often figura- 
tively is termed the fphere of adtion. 

Lady L.-T now clearly underftand the term 
Orbit, and beg I may not protra& your enter- 
taining inftruCtions refpeCting the Planets ;- but 
hope that you’ will favor'us with fome further 
particulars refpeGting the Sun; as that is a 
fubjeét that interefts me, ‘in more than a com- 
~ mon degree. ; 


B 3 Ment, 
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Aéent, I, haye already mentioned that the 
Sun revolves on its own Axis in about twenty~ 
five days, it may be proper to obferve, that the 
Sun has alfo another motion, which is periodi- 
cal, and is an elliptical, or nearly circular direc- 
tion round the common center of all the pla- 
netary revolutions; and as this center nearly ap-~ 
proaches to the Sun, he may with propriety 
be regarded as the center of the planetary fyftem. 

Lady L. How can it be poffibly known, 
that the Sun revolves on its own Axis? 

Alent, By obfervations refpeGing the Ma- 
culz or fpots, which evidently appear upon 
his. furface. 

Lady M. {remember your mentioning the 
{pots on the Sun in fome of your former. in- 
ftruCtions: I wonder who firft difcovered them, 

Ment, Galileo the famous italian Aftrono- 
mer, who perceived them about the year 1610. 
Various opinions have been formed refpecting 
their caufe, and quality; the -moft probable 
conjecture is, that they are occafioned’ by an 
eruption of fmoke, or other matter, of an 
opaque nature from the Sun’s furface, whilft 
many fuppofe they are volcanoes in the Sun ; 
but thefe are fubjefts too occult and profound 
for human inveltigation. In contemplating 
the 
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the fplendor,: beauty, and univerfal influence 
of this glorious luminary, as connected with the 
folar fyftem, we may with Thomfon declare, 
He is the « beft Image here below of his Cre- 
ator.” His beams produce Light, Heat, and 
every other enlivening property to cheer, invigo- 
rate, and perfect the general purpofes of exift- 
ence, in the animal and vegetable world: and 
to him apparently, we are indebted, (as the in - 
ftrument of his Divine Creator’s power) for 
every terreftrial bleffing that we enjoy : therefore 
he is not only an objec tran{cendently entitled 
to admiration, but alfo a fubject worthy of 
ferious attention; as in the fublime language 
of Milton, we may alfo obferve, that he is 
“of this great World, both Eye, and Soul ; 
** yet muft acknowledge God, his greater.” 

Lady L. I feel very forcibly the jut ob- 
fervations you have made on the Sun; and 
hope that you will now give me a defcription 
of the Planets. 

Ment. Mercury, which is nearer to the 
Sun than any other of the Planets, completes 
his courfe round him in the fpace of about 
88 days, or nearly three months, which con- 
{titutes his year. 

Lady M,. Excufe my interrupting you, my 

B4 dear 
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dear Ment oria; but how is it poMible that three 

months fhot uld bea year? 
~ Ment. The word year may be regarded as 
an indefinite term, as the fpace of time each 
Planet takes to. complete its courfe round the 
Sun, is confidered its complete year. The 
proximity of Mercury to the Sun renders his 
heat. intenfe, the degrees of which -have been 
computed to be feven times greater than what 
is experienced in the Torrid Zone, therefore 
there 1s every reafor n to conclude, that the tem- 
perature of this Planet, mutt differ very effen- 
tially from that of the Earth, or it could not 
in the natural courfe of things long remain in 
that ftate, as it has been computed, that the 
degree of heat Mercury derives from the Sun 
is 7 times what the Earth receives, which is 
reckoned fufficient to make water boil. Mer- 
cury is but rarely perceived, as he is ufually 
hid in the fplendor of the Sun’s rays, which 
prevents the period of his rotation on his 
own Axis being known. This Planet changes 
his Phafes, by which is to be underftood, ap- 
pearances and pofitions, in nearly the fame 
manner as the Moon, according to his fitua- 
2 with refpe&t to the Earth and Sun. He 
never appears quite full, which is occafioned by 
his 
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his bright fide being only turned direétly to- 
ward us, when he is fo nearly approached to 
the Sun, as to be obfcured by his beams.. By 
thefe different Phafes it is evident he is not 
endued with native light, which if he poffeffed 
would caufe him always to preferve a circular 
or round appearance... 

Lady M. . How large is Mercury ? 

Ment. His diameter is 3261 Englifh Miles, 
and his.mean diflance from the Sun 36 Millions 
of Miles; his motion is fo.rapid in his revolu- 
tion round the Sun, it is computed at the rate 
of 95000, Miles in an hour.. 

Lady L. In. thefe wonderful .inftances of 
Divine perfeGtion, it. is not poffible to exprefs 
the aftonifhment they. produce,. 

Ment. Mercury, which is the fmalleft of 
the inferior Planets, as I. have before mentioned, 
can be but rarely feen, as the refplendency of 
the. Sun’s beams generally. renders: him invifible ; 
when he is perceptible he has a.bright appear- 
ance, blended with a light. tin@ure of. blue,. 
as: the Orbit of. this Planet is between the 
Earth’s Orbit and that of the Sun; ifit were 
in the fame plane as. the Orbit of, the Earth, 
Mercury would frequently be feen to crofs the 
face, or difk of.the Sun;. but as. the planes of 
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their Orbits are not perfe€tly coincident, this 
but feldom happens; when it occurs, it is cal- 
led a tranfit of Mercury ‘over the Sun’s difk, 
the Planet then appearing like a black fpot on 
the face of the Sun: the next that will probably 
be vifible, will be on the 7th of May 1799, an 
event that you will moft likely have the plea- 
fure of viewing if the weather is propitious. 

Lady M. Y fhall have great fatisfation in 
obferving the tranfit, and we are much obliged 
to you for affording us this information. 

Ment. Venus is the next fubje& of our at- 
tention, and the fecond Planet from the Sun: 
her diameter is 7699 Englifh miles. Her 
revolution round the Sun is performed in 224 
days, and her mean diftance from the Sun is 68 
millions of miles; her diurnal rotation on her 
own Axis, is nearly 23 hours and a: half. 
This Planet-when: fhe appears to the Weft of 
the Sun, rifes before him in the morning, and 
is confequently denominated the morning Star ; 
but when fhe appears to the Eaft-of the Sun, 
the fhines after he fets, and from: thence is cal- 
led the evening Star; in each of thefe fituations, 
fhe remains alternately, for nearly 7 months 
anda half. ‘Phere is great. reafon to fuppofe 
this Planet has an atmofphere, as certain dark 

moveable 
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moveable fpots have been difcovered on her 
difk, and aftronomers have perceived mountains 
on her furface. When viewed through a tele- 
{cope fhe is but feldom feen te fhine witha full 
face, her phafes varying like thofe of the_ 
Moon, and her enlightened part is invariably 
toward the Sun. 

Lady M, Can Venus be perceived, without 
the aid of a Telefcope? 

Ment. She can be clearly feen by the naked 
eye, on account of her peculiar brightnefs, which 
exceeds that of every other Planet; her luftre 
has a whitifh appearance, and is fo brilliant fhe 
is frequently vifible in the day time even when 
the Sun fhines, and fhe has often been miftaken 
for a Comet, when fhe is about 40 degrees re- 
moved from the Sun. This Planet asa morn 
ing Star, is flyled by the Poets, Phofphorus. 
or Lucifer; and when fhe fhines after the Sun 
fets, and is hence called the evening Star, fhe 
is denontinated Hefperus, or Vefper. The 
ancients expreffed an extraordinary degree of 
reverence for this:Planet, on account of her 
beauty. 

Lady M, With what delight I fhall now 
view the ftarry firmament, which before I 
received your inftructions on Aftronomy, I did 

Bo . not 
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not regard with the attention and admiration it 
deferved. 

Ment. You have hitherto contemplated thefe 
glorious, Orbs; as mere-oftentible objects, with- 
outybeing able to reflect on their importance, 
magnitude, or diftance; and it is by the aid of 
Science alone, and the labours of perfons of pro- 
found learning, 
competenti knowledge of fuch important truths. 
‘The next Planet toVenus is the Earth, whofe an- 


that you ean. poflibly acquire a 


nual revolution, round. the Sun is performed’ in 
26 gdays, five hours and.49 minutes, being rather 
more than twelve months; her diurnal rotation 
omherown. Axis iscompleted. in about 24 hours, 
her-mean diftance frem the Sun is computed. to. 
he 95,000,000.Englifh miles, and her Diameter 
7.920 Miles. 

Lady Li Pray: Mentoria what is the. caufe 
that fometimes there are.29 days in the month 
of February? 

Ment. In.order' to recover the time that the 
Earth fpends: in her annual. revolution round 
the Sun, which by! the/foregoing {tatement, you: 
-williclearly>perceive is more, than 365, days,.it 
‘hecomesineceflary every fourth year to add one 
ory | to:the: month of February, this is. called 

Biffextile 


Mame Ad 
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Biffextile orsLeap “year; which confifts of 366 
days. 

Lady L, 1c appears almoft incredible that 
the Earth fhould be incconftant motion, which 
muft be the cafe, from-the account “you give 
of her rapid progrefs.round: the Sun, and her 
rotation on her own axis. » 

Ment. Ina variety-of inflances we are re- 
quired to ftretch our belief, when the fubjects 
are above our comprehenfion; but in the pre- 
fent cafe, the fact is demonftrated beyond the 
poflibility of a doubt, which is clearly proved, 
by the viciffitudes of the feafons, the fucceflion 
of day and night, anda variety of other felf- 
evident means. ‘To convince you of the rapi- 
dity of its motion, I fhall inform you that the 
motion of the Earth in its Orbit, is computed 
at the rate of 68. thoufand miles in an hour. 

Lady: M. 1am furprized this rapid motion 
is not perceptible; I had no idea, how faft I 
was travelling, even when Iam afleep. 

Ment. Extraordinary as it: may: appear, it 
4s a certain fa@t, that the Earthinvits reyolu- 
tion On its owif'axis, moves with a degree of ve- 
‘locity ‘almoft incredible to our finite conception's 
as from the moft accurate calculations it ap- 
Si3xa) pears, 
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pears, that the inhabitants of London are con- 
veyed by this diurnal rotation 560 miles in the 
fhort fpace of an hour ; and at the Equator, it 
is computed its progrefs and hourly motion is 
at the rate of goo miles. 

Lady L. What is the caufe of our not per- 
ceiving the motion of the Earth? — 

Ment. ‘The regularity of its progrefs pre- 
vents your, feeling the fenfible effect of its re- 
volutions ; if the flighteft obftacle occurred, and 
the motion confequently became irregular, the 
whole Globe would perceive its force ; but as 
the Earth is guided in its refpe€tive revolu- 
tions, by the fuftaining hand of an all-wife 
and gracious Providence, we mult ceafe to 
wonder at the uniformity, with which it per- 
forms its deftined courfes. 

Lady M. 1 know that the Earth is a fphere, 
but I wifh to be informed of the nature of its 
furface ; as I think the rocks and mountains 
mutt rather alter its globular form. 

Ment. The form of the Earth is not per- 
fe@ily round, but rather flattened at the poles, 
which is what is called a fpheroid; the rocks. 
and mountains, which are the greateft height 
form but inconfiderable protuberances on fo 

large 
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large a body, therefore do not affect the bulk in 
any material degree. When we refle& on the 
various properties of this habitable Globe, and 
trace its qualities-as a Planet, we are led in 
the firft place to confider the bleflings we enjoy, 
and in the next, tolook forward to thofe which 
are in ftore for us in the endlefs ages of eter- 
nity, when the prefent ftate of things will 
be annihilated, and like the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion, leave -not a wreck behind! 

Lady L. with to be informed by what 
means you are convinced of the Rotundity of the 
Earth. 

Ment. The Earth being nearly of a fpheri- 
cal form, as I have before fpecified, is con- 
firmed by the following clear demontftrations. 
The firft inftance I fhall' produce, is the cir 
cumftance of its having been failed round, which 
has been often effeéted by Navigators fteering 
either in an Eaftern or Weftern direftion, and 
by purfuing the fame courfe, returning to the 
Port from whence they began their voyage. 
The next proof is, that we may clearly perceive” 
when we are on the fea-fhore, and-obferve a 
fhip failing from us, the firft part we lofe fight 


of is the hull of the - veffel, then the lower 
parts 
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parts of the mafts and rigging, tlll by degrees. 
the mafts difappear, and the whole objet va- 
nifhes entirely from our view, When a fhip 
approaches near a port, the contrary effect mult 
‘be produced, the Mariners firft perceive f{teeples 
of Churches, and other {tru€tures. of confidera- 
le height, and in regular gradation, houfes and 
inferior buildings, and at laft the furface of the 
Earth becomes obvious to their fight. The ir- 
regularity of the Earth occafioned by the in- 
equality of its furface, is no argument in dif- 
favour of its {pheroid form, as the proje@ions 
on its furface occafioned by the contraft of the: 
higheft hills, or the lowelt vallies, it-has been 
computed, bear no greater degree of proportion,. 
than the inconfiderable protuberances that are 
found on the rind.of an orange, which by no. 
means deftroy the fymmetry of its form. That. 
we have no fenfible proof of thefe extraordinary. 
truths conveyed to us through the medium of 
our intelle€tual perceptions, does not. prove a. 
contradiction of their exiftence ; our powers of 
conception are great, but. they are finite, and. 
in a variety of other fubje€ts, we are liable to, 
evident deception, occafioned by the limited, im- 
preffions our vifual organs receive: therefore we 
mutt. 
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mutt be thankful as frail beings, that we know 
enough to be, fenfible of the Omnipotence of 
God, and of our entire dependence on his Pro- 
vidence. 

Lady L. Pray, Mentoria,: receive my moit 
grateful thanks for your reflections on the blef- 
fings we enjoy ; and be aflured, I will exprefs 
my fenfe of them, by the moft zealous efforts 
of gratitude and praife. 

Ment. The next Planet above the. Earth’s . 
Orbit is Mars, whofe revolution round the Sun 
is performed in one year and 322 days ; his Di- 
ameter is 5312 Englifh miles, and his mean di- 
ftance from the Sun 145 million of miles, and 
his rotation on his axis is in 24 hours and nearly 
half, which conflitutes the length of his day. 
Mars when feen through a telefcope, is obferv- 
ed like the Moon to encreafe and decreafe, but 
never appears horned ; it is therefore natural to 
conclude, he does not fhine by his own proper 
light, and that his orbit includes that of the 
Earth. This Planet when viewed by the eye 
unaflifted by glaffes, appears {maller than Venus 
and of a redder hue. 

Lady M. 1 am furprifed at fuch a diftance 
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the length of time can be determined fo exadily, 
as by hours and minutes: 

ident. Thefe nice calculations are effected 
by mathematical demonttrations, which reduce 
fuch profound fubjects to the level of our com- 
prehenfions, and by clear fimple means, con- 
vince the moft moderate under{tandings. 

‘The next fabje&t which demands our atten- 
tion is Jupiter, which is the largeft of all the 
Planets, and in refpe& to his diftance from 
the Sun, is the next in rank to Mars; his an- 
nual revolution round the Sun is performed in 
the {pace of 11 years, 314 days, his Diameter 
is 90,255 Englifh miles ; his mean diftance from 
the Sun is 494 millions of miles, and his rota- 
tion on his own axis is completed in the fhort 
{pace of 9 hours and 56 minutes, by which 
means the velocity of his motion is fo great, 
that at his equatorial parts, it is computed to be 
25 times greater than that of the Earth, and its 
rapidity is afcertained at the rate of nearly 26 
thoufand miles an hour. The portion of light 
and heat that Jupiter derives from the Sun 
are proportioned to thofe received on the Earth, 
as 37 to 1000; therefore it is peculiarly fortu- 
nate for the inhabitants of this Planet, (and it 
is highly probable there are fuch) that he is at- 

: tended 
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tended: by. four fatellites, or they would be-but 
in a very cheerlefs dreary ftate. . The quick 
fucceflion of day and night is another réemark- 
able inftance of divine wifdoms as by that 
means the fpeedy return of day counterbalances 
the other difadvantages of: fituation. In con- 
fequence of the Axis of Jupiter being fo near- 
ly perpendicular to his Orbit, he perceives no 
variations of feafons, and this was mercifully: 
ordained, becaufe if the Axis ofthis Planet 
had inclined any confiderable number of degrees, 
the fame proportion round each pole would 
have been involved for nearly fix years in im- 
penetrable darknefs. When viewed through 
a telefcope, Jupiter is found to be furrounded 
by faint fubftances, denominated zones, or belts, 
_ which are fubje& to fuch variations in their 
appearances, they. have been frequently afcribed 
to clouds. When obferved by the naked eye, 
Jupiter is diftinguifhed for the white quality of 
his brightnefs,.and in. brilliancy exceeds moft 
of the other Planets excepting Venus, which 
fometimes is fuperior in luftre, “This is the more 
extraordinary, when we refleét on his im- 
menfe diftance from the Sun, and muft be in a 
great meafure afcribed to his vaft magnitude 

like 
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like . Venus,' he is. fometimes called. a morning, 
and _at.other times an-evening Star. 

Lady M.... You frequently mention Diame- 
ters, are they,in any degree like circumferens 
ces! 

iMent. fis the means’ of defining’a fphere, 
or,Globe, -we muft confider it-as a round folid 
body, the furface..of which is equidiftant 
from a certain’ point called its center, therefore 
a line drawn from one fide to the other; through 
the center, is called its Diameter, »whilft the 
circumference would imply-the going entirely 
round that or any otherobje&t:: it may:not be 
unufeful here to add,,that the term magnitude 
means fize, or bignefs; altitude the height of 
any,.perfon, or. thing; and plenitude fullnefs, al} 
of which point out the ‘dimenfions: and: quality 
of the. relpective fubjects, to: which they are 
applied, 

Lady L. Whenever: T ‘heard’ the. Planets 
mentioned, I thought that they were inconfi- 
deyable, in fize,}and.by no means of ‘the con- 
fequence. yau..reprefent ;.indeed I never paid 
much.attention, when they were thé fubje& of 
difcourfe. 

Ment, ‘Thisindifference to things feeming- 
ly too deep and abltrufe for our comprehenfion, 


Le 
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ts.one, of the! principal fources’ of ' thé i@horaiice 
which fo frequently prevails? even” amongtt 
thofe. who ought to'be better informed!*’On 
this. fubje& 1, fhallonly “remarky° that ‘on ail 
topics, relative to the ceconomy of Nature, 
andthe general {tate of ‘things; you fhould’eVer 
employ, your eyes, and ears, as“iaftruments to 
convey, inftruétion; ‘as there is feartely «any 
branch of knowledge that’ is wholly unintélligi- 
ble, or that ‘may ‘not in’ forme aégree prove a’ 
valuable attainment: 

Ladys Los Twill never negleQ any means 
of receiving improvement's’bat one does ‘not 
frequently -meet»with perfons qualified to in- 
ftrudt, 

Ment: In that idea you are greatly miftaken, 


knowledge: does not: wholly’confilt in Scholaftic 
learning 5 butiin a great meafure is prodiiced by 


obferyation -and praétice. — Illiterate perfons, 
and.thofe in the lower clafles oflife, may afford 
much, ufeful information,’ which’'they have'ac2 
quued by the regular difcharge' of their'duty, or 
the -profecution of their refpe&tive avocatioris. 
‘Thus a Gardener may: improve you in’ Botany, 
a Carpenter in Archite€ture, or a Sailor in’ the 
principles of Navigation and Geography, though 
perhaps they exprefs themfelves in incorre& 


‘ lan- 
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language, and ambiguous uncouth terms, yet 
you may fafely rely on their aflertions, as they 
are fpontaneoufly the effect of Jabour and expe- 
rience, whichvare the bafis of the moft effential 
acquifitions, 

Lady M, \-will in: future: liften attentively 
to-every obfervation: I hear ; as I am convinced 
of the. advantages I fhall derive by that means. 

Ment. 'Vhe moft valuable acquirements are 
obtained by general, rather than by particular 
modes of inftruction ; as the moft ufeful infor- 
mation ufually arifes from exifting circumftan- 
ces, which no formal precepts or elaborate lec- 
ture could: fo. well. effect. Never neglect any 
means that can enlarge your ftock of know- 
ledge, from the weak pretext it can prove of 
no ufe ; as experience daily, teaches us, that our 
intelleQual powers inthe viciffitudes of human 
life, are called into ation’ by various unforefeen 
meafures, which are to conflitute our line of 
duty. Seek this: invaluable treafure with ar- 
dour, let not the moft humble inftruments which 
impart it be: fpurned with difdain; as this — 
would be literally refufing ajewel of ineftima- : 
ble value, becaufe the vehicle which conveyed 
it was apparently of inferior worth. 

Lady L. 1 will always: endeavour to con- 

fider 
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fider the intrinfie merit of every obje& within 
my powers of comprehenfion. 

Ment. "To {peak figuratively on this: fub- 
jet, itis not alone from: the Cedar of Leba- 
non, or the ftately Oak we are to gain inftrue- 
tion; as even the moft/humble fhrub is.fraught 
with leffons to. imprefs:our minds with a fenfe 
of the Deity, though his attributes f{hine with 
more refplendent majefty in the various orbs 
which adorn the Firmament, The fubje@ that 
now demands. our attention is Saturn, which is 
the next Planet to the orbit of Jupiter, whofe 
annual revolution round:the Stun» js completed 
in 29 years, 167 days ; his*Diaineter is 80,012 
Englith miles, and his mean diftance from: the 
Sun 906. millions of miles... His: rotation on 
his own . Axis has not yet been. afcertained, 
As this Planet is about 9 times and half. further 
from the Sun. than the Earth, which is com- 
puted to be nearly goo millions, confequently 
the light and heat: he derives: from that Jumi- 
nary, about go times lefs 

Lady M. The number of: miles thefe Plas: 
nets travel in their refpeQive revolutions, will 
make me think the: fhort journies:-we take: of 
no importance. 

Ment. Yam happy to hear it»likely. to-pro- 

duce 
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duce that effect, as it is one of the principal 
ends of Aftronomy to enlarge the ideas, and by 
a due contemplation of the Supreme Being, in 
thefe bright trophies of his {kill, to form there- 
by a juft eftimate of his divine attributes, and 
alfo of our own limited powers. I fhall now 
proceed to inform you, that Saturn has feven 
Satellites or moons, but the moft furprifing 











phzenomenon isa kind of ring that encompafles 
his body, which from the moft minute and 
attentive inveftigation, has been afcertained to 
be about twenty-one thoufand miles diftan 
from this Planet, and to be nearly thirty thou- 





fand miles in breadth. 

Lady L. Whatcan be the ufe of this Ring ? 
I have no doubt it anfwers fome important 
end, 

Ment. ‘There is every caufe, philofophi- 
cally and rationally to fuppofe, that the Planets 
are inhabited; and no one can doubt, however 
near or diftant from the Sun they are refpec- 
tively fituated, that the con(titution, temperature, 
and other circumftances of the Beings appro 
priate to each are fo confiruted, harmonized, 
and governed, as to form a perfect fyftem, in 
every refpect according to complete the general 
laws of the univerfe. This Ring like every other 

atom 
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atom of created matter, undoubtedly fulfils 
fome wife intention and purpofe, and moft pro- 
bably was formed to cheer, and in fome degree 
fuppl y the defect of heat, which muft follow 
as a natural conlequence, from Saturn’s remote 
diftance from the Sun. 

Lady M. How furprifing th efe circumftances 
are; if it were left to my choice to determine, 
I fhould be undecided whether I fhould prefer 
Mercury, or Saturn, as the Planet on which I 
was to exilt. 

Ment. This like many other inftances is 
_gracioufly ordained by a fuperior Power: the 
hand that formed us can beft allot our place 
and ftation. It is not the degree of light and 
heat, darknefs or cold, which is to be our por- 
tion, that is to forna our happinefs, or mifery ; 
our proper blifs depends on the faithful difcharge 
of the duties and parts affigned us, therefore 
we muft think the fpace we inhabit is the 
moft congenial to our nature, and in otr ideas 
afpire to no higher fphere, than the immoxtal 
reward revelation infures, as the confequence of 
uniform obedience. 

Lady L. atm very: forry your account of 
the Planets is fo nearly completed. 

Ment. The next and laft which I have to 

C defcribe 
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defcrihe is the Georgium Sidus, difcovered the 


13th of March 1781, by Dr, Herfchel ; previ- 
ous to that event, Saturn was confidered as the 


moft remote Planet frem the Sun. | In confe- 
quence of this valuable difcovery being made 
in the prefent reign, it has the appellation of 


Georgium Sidus given to it in honour of our 


moft gracious fovereign; it is alfo frequently 


na 


called Herfchel, to perpetuate the ingenious 

philofopher’s fame who difcovered it, and 

fhprciors is aftronomically .characterifed by an 
. being the initial letter of his name, with a 

te iy mbolically, to denote 3t was by Shrif- 

1 Planet was firft explored. 

Lady M. I cannot exprefs how much I am 


cbliged to you for, giving me fo clear an a 


ry 
Cc 

o 
Sc 
ot 


of the.Georgium Sidus ; what pleafure it muft 
fford Dr. Herfchel when he made this difco- 
Very. : 
Ment. “The peat on of any {cientific 


phanomenon may be confide: eis as one of the 
mott brilliant efforts of human fkill,, as it gives 
a degree of preeminence to ne who are for- 
tunate enovgh to difcoyer them, fuperior to 
every other rank or, ftation. “The Georgium 
Sidus or Georgian, as he is frequently termed, 
performs his courfe round the Sun in 83. years, 


121 
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12 days, his diameter is 34,217 Englifh miles; 
and his mean diftance from’ the Sun is 1812 
millions of miles. In confequence of his im-< 
menfe diftance, the period of his rotation on 
his own Axis has not been afcertained. When- 
ever this is the cafe, we are‘to afcribe it to the 
being fituated fo remote from us; as there is 
every reafon to conchide, that all Planets do re- 
volve on their own Axis ; though, in fome in- 
ftances, thefe rotations cannot be perceived by. 
the inhabitants of the Earth. This Planet has 
two Satellites, or Moons. 

Lady M. The great diftance Georgium Si- 
dus is from'the Sun, muft caufe it to be very 
dreary ; as Jam now enough of an Aftronomer 
to calculate in-fome degree’ by the number of 
miles, of the refpe€tive mean diftance from the 
centre of its fy{tem. 

Ment. “Vhe light and heat which this Planet 
derives from the Sun, is about the 26oth part 
of what is received at the Earth; as his diftance 
from the Sun is computed to be about 19 times 
that of the Globe we inhabit. As the means of 
giving you a notion of the’ climate of the Geor- 
gium Sidus, you muft endeavour to divide, and 
fubdivide the proportions of light and heat this 
Planet receives, when compared with the Earth ; 

C2 which 
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which will enable you to form a precife idea, 
how fmall a portion of the genial rays of the. 
Sun is allotted to thefe newly difcovered regions. 
Yet, let us.not hence haftily conclude that Pro- 
vidence has not difpenfed his bleflings with his 
accuftomed liberality ; but rather let us reit af- 
fured, this, like every other Planet, and every 
other part of the ‘Creation, is conftructed with 
unerring ‘fkill, ‘The dimenfions of the Geor- 
gium Sidus.are 82 times .as large when com- 
pared with thofe of the Earth. Therefore, 
when we confider the great magnitude, and the 
{tupendous ciftance this Planet is from the Sun, 
with what wonder.and admiration muft we re- 
fle& on the power-of that Supreme Being who 
can fuftain ‘this, and the other Planetary Orbs, 
with fuch order and rapidity, through the re- 
gions of the liquid air! The Planets already 
{pecified, are called the pritnary. Planets; be- 
fides which, there are fourteen called fecondary 
Planets, or Satellites, each of which revolves 
round the primary, Planets that are the centre 
of their motion, as the primary Planets re- 
volve round the Sun. ‘Thefe will be the fub- 
ject of my future confideration, I fhall there- 
fore only fubjoin a few obfervations, and con- 
clude this‘ Lecture. As it ismy wifh to render 

my 
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my tnftructions as clear to your comprehenfion 
as poffible, I have avoided all complex terms, 
and have endeavoured to exprefs myfelf in lan- 
guage fuited to your tender years. Ido not in- 
tend to ftrip. Science of its. dignity or grace, 
but rather to adminifter to you fuch modified 
portions as your intelle&tual powers can eafily 
receive and digeft.. To affift you effectually in 
your purfuit of aftronomical knowledge, I will 
furnifh you with a regular table of altthe marks. 
or characters of the: different Planets and prin- 
cipal Stars, with their dimenfions, diftances,. 
&c. which will enable you at one view, to col- 
le& all the various inftruGions on that point 
diffufed through my converfations on this inter-. 
efting fubjec&t. Let. your attention be propcr- 
tioned to my zeal, and by their mutual com- 
pact, your improvement will be eftablifhed on 
a folid bafis, 
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On the Secondary Planets, or 
Satellites, and Comets. 





~ 


Mentoria. 


HAVE already informed you that there are 
fourteen Satellites or Moons,’ which are 
clafled as fecondary Planets; I fhall therefore 
proceed to. defcribe their ‘refpective qualities, 
and rotation through their different Orbits. 
"The Moon. may be regarded as the firft of thefe 





Satellites, as fhe accompanies the Earth in its 
annual ceurfe through its Orbit or path, and-is 
continually revolving round it in an elliptical ro- 
tation from-one pew Moon to another, which 
{l,e performs in about 29 days, 12 hours, and 


44 mi- 
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44 minutes ; this is called her fynodical revo- 
lution, befides which, fhe has another motion 
that is termed her fiderial,, or, periodical rota- 
tion, that is performed in 2% days, 7 hours 
and 43 minutes; being the fpace of time fhe 
takes to revolve from one point of the Hea- 
vens, to the fame again. “The diameter of the 
}Mioon is nearly 2161 Englifh miles; her 
mean diftance from the Earth 240,000 miles, 
and her, motion in~her, Orbit’ is. computed 
to be at the rate of 2290 miles in an hour. 
As this Planet’s rotation on its Axis is perform- 
ed in the fame fpace of time as her revolution 
through her Orbit, it’evidently appears, that 
her day and night together, are of the fame 
length as our lunar months, as it is clearly de- 
monftrated, that the Moon turns but once on 
her Axis during her progrefs round the Earth. 

Lady Mary. Yam rejoiced that ‘you are in- 
firu€ting us on the fubje&t of the Moon, which 
is an objec that I admire more than I can ex: 
prefs; and I feel impatient to ‘be informed 
why it changes and differs in appearance, 

Ment. At the period of the'new Moon; fhe 
is in’ that patt of her Orbitvor path, whichis 
between the Earth and the''Sun, therefore the 
whole of her enlightened Hemifphere is turned 

C4 from 
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“from the Earth, and fhe is faid to be in con- 
junétion with the Sun. “F make no doubt 
you recollect, that the Moon’ as well as the 
primary Planets, is a dark or opaque body ; 
therefore, the light dhe difpenfes is received 
from the Sun, by which means, only that half 
can be illuminated that is turned'towards that 
brilliant Luminary, and the other half muft be 
deprived of light 5 confequently, the degrees of 
light we- receive, and the different appearances 
of the Moon, are occafioned by the various po= 
fitions with refpe€@ to the Sun and Earth, which 


the face of the Moon at different feafons pre- 


fents to our view. 

Lady Louifa.’ This T clearly comprehend ; 
but what is the next {tage of this beautiful Pla- 
net? 

* Mert.” When fhe has performed one quar- 
ter of her ‘courfe through her Orbit, what we 
perceive of her enlightened Hemifphere, is of 
a femicircular form’; ‘which we denominate her 
‘firft'qtiartér:’ “When fhe has performed half her 
revolution through her Orbit, the whole of ‘her 
‘enlightened Flemifphere is turned towards the 
Faith; in Which pofition fhe is in oppofition to 
ihe’’Sunj'and if “that’ ftate conftitutes what is 

called 
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called a full Moon. Attthis period, the Sun and 


Moon are in oppofite parts, of, the Heavens: 
the Moon rifing inthe Eaft, and fetting in the 
Weft... When the Moon has-paffed three quar- 
ters of her Orbit, fhe again refumes a femicir- 
cular appearance,. and ‘is then faid to be in her 
Jaft quarter ; and when her whole revolution is 
compleated, her enlightened Hemifphere is not 
vifible to us,. and another new. Moon regularly 
fucceeds, As the means of rendering this mat= 
ter familiar to your perception, if you hold an 
ivory ball before-a candle in: a variety of pofi- 
tions, the effect: will be clearly evinced by the 


proportion of light that will be vifible on the il- 


Juminated part of its Hemifphere, You mutt 
alfo imagine, that if it were poffible for you to 


view the Earth from the Moon, fhe would: 


exhibit the fame phafes, or pofitions as the 
inhabitants of the Earth perceive, only in.di- 
rect contrary means; the one being at. full, 
when, the other. changes, and in a greater pro- 
portion, as the Earth yields\1g times as much 
light as the Moon, in, confequence of her {u- 
perior magnitude ; her bulk being about.a fif- 
tieth part:of the Earth ; and as the axis of. the 
Moon is almoft perpendicular to the plane of 
the Ecliptic, fhe cannot experience any vicif~ 
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fitide’ of feafons!°°o Many “Authors have? ima- 
gined fhe has no atinofphefe, but’ later difco- 
veries confirm thé contrary opinion. 

Lady L.' Pray,’ my “dear Mentoria, deferibe 
the varidus appearances the moon exhibits, as 
its face often feems to change. 

Ment.’ You have no'doubt frequently obferv- 
ed that the Moon appears of different fhades and 
colours. When'this Planet is viewed through 
atelefeope," it ‘is clearly demonftrated ‘that 
thefe varied tints are produced by the contratt 
of hills and vallies ; the mountainous parts oc- 
cafioning the light fpots. It was till lately uni- 
verfally believed, that the dark {pots or fhadows 
were feas; but modern difcoveries have prov- 
ed they are Concavities or caverns. 

Laity L: Yam amazed that thefe things can 
be difcovered with fuch clear proofs. 

Ment. he circumftance of there being 
hills ahd vallies; which produce the effect al- 


ready defcribed on ‘the furface of the moon, Is 


alfo demonftrated by the border or outer regions 


of the edge appearing indented about the® ex- 
tremity of the illuminated part, when’ the 
Woon is either horned’or gibbous. ° Dr+ Her- 
“fchel “has afcertained the’ height’ of feveral of 
thefe hills ‘or mountains ; and “has proved that 
: very 
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very few.of them, /in their pbrpentiictiink elevas 
tiom exceed half.a miles,in. the . courfen of, his 
obfervations on this. Planet, he has alfo explor- 
ed feveral volcanoes, which emitcfire, \and from 
the great fimilarity there. appears. between, her 
and the Earth, it is a probable conjecture, that 
fhe has not only, feas, and rivers, ‘but alfoy an 
atmofphere. 

Lady L. You have frequently defied I would 
requeft the explanation of any word above.my 
comprehenfion, therefore 1, beg to be antormed 
what gibbous means? 

Ment. It isan aflronomical term. often ufed 
in reference to the enlightened..parts ofthe 
Moon, while fhe is moving from the. full, tothe 
firft quarter, and from, the laft quarter, tor.the 
full again ; as at thofe periods the dark partyap- 
pears horned and falcated) and, the light:one 
protuberant, convex or gibbous as the. means 
of fully ex xplaining this matter, PF) will inform 
you that the: word. falcated, implies) crooked, 
and is applied to exprefs when the moon or any 
other planet appears crooked or in the form.of 
a fickle. 

Lady'M.. Pray, my dear Siegen explain 
to me why the Moon rifes.at different times, 

Ment... The enlightened part from) the new 
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to the full Moon ts ‘turned “towards “the welt, 
asthe ‘Sun is’ weftward ‘of -it'; but ‘on’’the 
contrary from the? full to the new Moon, itis 
turned to the eaft;’ as ‘the Sun: at that period is 
‘eaftward of it. 

‘Lady L.’~ Does not the' Moon fometimes ap- 
pear larger than at others? 

Ment. The? fall Moon which happens di- 
se€tly before the Autumnal Equinox, ‘in her 
dimenfions appears larger at the time of her 
rifling than ufual, and for feveral  fuccellive 
evenings rifes nearly at the fame period, im- 
mediately after the full; this is by many called 
the Harveft Moon. 

Lady M. Have V not heard alfo of a Hun- 
ter’s Moon ? 

ent, It fometimes happens that the fame 
circum@ances occur, a8 F have juft defcribed 
in the fucceeding Moon,’ though not in fo 
great a degree; this is what is often denomi- 
rated the Hunter’s Moon. ‘Thefe extraordi- 
nary variations proceed from the Moon’s ’pe- 
culiar ‘fituation ‘with “refpe& ‘to the Earth at 
thofe periods, which would be too ab{trufe for 
me to erideavour to explain in terms fuited to 
your comprehenfion. 

‘Lady Le’ 'Y have been ‘particularly attentive 
re to 
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to your,remarks on;,the , Moon, which I hall 
now. admire more,than ever; L.always imagin- 

ed: it hadano other ufe than to, afford us light, : 
Ment. The. great Creator) of, the univerfe 
wifely ordains, t that his works fhould coincide 
to, proclaim. his divine attributes,; and alfo ferve 
the fubordinate purpofe.of , beneficial effects to 
the various beings he has formed. , In contem- 
plating the univerfe,. or at leaft thofe parts which 
our finite ideas can Comprife inte one fyftem, 
we fhall. clearly perceive mutual advantages are 
the grand. outline of the general economy of 
nature: thus Philofophy teaches us, as inhabi- 
tants of a planetary orb, that our Earth tranf- 
mits ight. to the. Moon in; the fame, manner as 
we derive it from her. The proportion.of light 
the. Moon affords to_us, it has been computed is 
ninety thoufand times lefs than day light, which 
is infufficient to make any, fenfible effe& of 
heat; but the light the Earth yields to the Moon 
isicalculated to be 13. times as much, which I 

haye before obferved, 3 
Lady L.. 1 .cannot,.poffibly .exprefs, how 
much I admire the ferenity of a, Moon-light 

night. : se et 
Ment. The calm delight, that. the. lunar 
fplendor affords, has furnifhed, Poets with ma- 
* terials 
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terials for the moft beautiful: defcriptions ;\ every 
— obje&h: beheld through: this meliorated medium, 
acquires, additional grace, and its benign ef- 
fects may) be traced by ithe influence they have 
on’ the hunian mind, The light which -the 
Moon in its brightef flate refleAs from the Sun, 
is of that mild quality, to concentre the ima- 
gination, \whillt more vivid rays would. tend 
to difturb, and extend its range te objects, not 
fo well. fuited to the purpofes of ferious con- 
fideration, or ‘devout | contemplation. The 

Moon is to the works of nature, what modefty, 
or diffidence, is in its effets on the moral 
world; by the diffufion of their gentle beams, 
the hemifphere of the, Heavens, and of human 
life, are feen through a veil, which. invariably 
adds. a fuperlative, degree of Grace to. their 
Beauty. 

‘Lady M. . 1 am extremely forry that) you 
have clofed your, aceéunt of the Moon; as-it 
is\a very interefting fubject. 

Ment. It is rendered peculiarly deferving of 
attention, as being the sconftant attendant on 
the! Earth, ;which sinduced, me to expatiate fo 
fully on its qualities; but J mutt, now pro- 
‘eed to confider the.other Satellites; and inform 
you:that Jupiter has. four ‘Meons, thefe Orbs 


are 





eee 
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are’all ofa’ fpherical form, ‘and oderive’ their 
light from the Sun Saturn: has feven Satellites 
or Moons, and» Georgitim | Sidus ‘two’; thefe 
Orbs, cor - fecondary” Planets, ‘no doubt were 
created for the gracious purpofe of géneral bes 
nefit to the primary’Planets which are'the cen= 
ter-of their motion, and! unqueftionably tend 
to complete the regularity ‘and order of the 
folar fyftem. I have already mentioned the 
juminous or bright ‘ring, which encompailes 
aturn at a very confiderable diftance from his 
body, in which’ fpace, the fixed {lars “may 
fometimes be clearly perceived. By a late dif- 
covery made by Dr. Herfchel, it is clearly 
proved, fhe this ring is divided into an interior 
and exterior circle, which~ are feparated from 
each other by a fpace of one thoufand miles. 
Thefe Satellites, and Saturn’s ring, can only 
be feen by the aid %f a telefcope, by which 
means alfo, feveral parallel faint {tripes may be 
obferved on the body of Jupiter, that are ufu- 
ally deriominated belts. 

Lady L. What ingenious things telefcopes 
are, how clever thofe perfons muft have been 
who invented them, 

Ment. This like many other valuable dif- 
coveries was effe€ted apparently by chance. 

The 
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The, telefcope. is reported to have been. invented 
by. Roger Bacon in.the I3th.century.; but,from 
the _ bigotry ;and. ignorance .of , that; wera, vit 
gained no. repute, and was wholly. neglected, . 
till .a fortunate. circumftance . convinced..the 
learned ofp its, great, utility, by .the following 
means... “Lhe. children. of a {pe&tacle-maker 
at. Middleburg, in) Holland, whilit they were 
playing in their father’s fhop, ‘made him ob- 
ferve, that when they held two fpe@iacle g glaffes 
at fome diftance from each other,..they faw 
the. weathercock.on the 


Church fteeple appear 
much Jarger. than ufual, and apparently very 


near to them, -but. reverted.. The. father con- 
vinced of this. effect, placed two glaffes upon 
a board, fet upright, in two brafs circles, which 
he could fix at,what diftance he pleafed. In 
confequence of this difcovery many -reforted 
to his fhop, among whom .were Zachariah 
Janfon, and.James | Metias, workmen. of the 
fame town, who. improved on. the plan. firtt 
fuggefted, by adding a tube to connect: the 
glafles,, which by fliding in grooves, they could 
extend to any, length. “Thus much for the me- 
chanifm ;: but for the fcientific advantages, we 
are indebted to.Galileo, Aftronomer in the 16th 
Century to the grand duke. of Tufcany,-who 


only 
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only havineheard this valuable difeovery men- 
fioned} ‘had’ fo Cleat ‘ant idea “Of ‘the*importance 
of thif inftrument, he°confru@ed dne’on a Ve- 
ry large (tale, “by placing glaffes in’ the “long 
pipes° of an organ, by which means he firlt per- 
céived the Maculz or fpots onthe Sun, and its 
fevolution on! its Axis';"he' next obferved’ the 
four Moons of Jupiter, which’ he called the 
Stars’ of “Medicis, in Horour of his patron. 
He had alfo a glimpfe’ of two fides of Saturn, 
which have been fince aftertained to be the'ring 
I have jaft deferibed.°" Ais’ he “was' a man ‘of 
great learning, he publifhed an'account of thefe 
acquifitions in the feience of Aftronomy, and 
gave a clearer idea of the heavenly bodies than 
had ever been before attained. 

Lady L. How much weare obliged to your, 
my dear Mentoria, for informing us of the’ ex- 
traordinary means by which the telefeope was 
difcovered. I’am almoft indticed’to envy the 
perfons fortunate enough tobe’ the projectors 
of fuch an important invention. 

Ment. Tam inclined’ to think it fhould’ra- 
thet excite your admiration} ‘for ‘if ‘we’ 'were 
minutely to trace all acquifitions of Science; or 
knowledge, we fhould be the more clearly con- 
vinééd thefe things are permitted by the wife 

defigns 
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defigns:of! Providence!3 rand that the'perfonswho 
effect them areitheanereagents, or inftruments 


to fulfil his beni gn purpofesifor the generalgood 5 





as; what ‘we calb chan€e,cis a ifallacrous:term; 
and ! may.qalmof{tiuniterfallyobe-attributed to a 
higher: fources 

Lady Macol willban future: endeavour to af- 
cribe:| all: \ good ne eae andsimportant 
events: to-whereit is moft juftly due; the Omni-+ 
potent Ruler and Creator of ty Univerfe 3 as 
every object 1 eontemplate proclaims its natura 
dependance, and; the »divine: proteCtion, it re- 
celvess 

Ment. Your ingenuous mind may be. com- 
pared toa mafs of {mow. or wax,. as itis as im- 
maculate as the one, and as dudtile as the other. 
Impreffions muft be received, and from the {tate 
of our nature, will be retained ; therefore, their 
quality . becomes an object of the. firlt im- 
portance... The moft ignorant and _prophan 
are fenfible that they exifty and enjoy. many 
bleffings ; but it is only the enlightened and 
devout Chriftian who can_ be convinced of, the 
means, by which thefe, advantages are obtained, 
or .be,acceptab!y grateful to the fupreme Firtft 
and general Caufe ! 

Lady L. Pray Mentoria, what will be the 
next fubje&t on whicly you will expatiate ? 


ST 
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Ment. The only branchesiof the folarofyf 
tem I have to explain:are- Cometsi: :“Phey! are 
folid bodies of various frzes: which move round 
the Sun, and crofs the: Orbits of: the Planets in 
a variety of dire@tions.. »Their principalsdiftm= 
guifhing marks from the Planets, arextheir: long 
tranfparent tails, which proceed from their fide 
fartheft from the Sun, and have the-refemblance 
of apale flame. Their revolutions are exceed- 
ingly eccentric, and the Orbits or paths in 
which they move; \Ellipfes,‘or long’ ovals of a 
furprifing magnitude, having the Sun im one of 
their foci ; in confequence of which, in one pe- 
riod of their rotation, they are fo near the Sun 
as to be in a fituation which muft render them 


- fabje€t to the influence of the moft intenfe heat, 


as they fometimes approach much nearer than 
Mercury to the folar Orbit, at other periods 
they fly off again to fuch immenfe diftances 
from the Sun, they muft experience the greateft 
degrees of cold. That which appeared in the 
year 1680 came fo near to the Sun, its heat, it 
has been computed, muft: be confequently 200¢ 
times greater than red hot iron. © After which it 
purfued ‘its courfe to the remote diftance of near 
eleven thoufand millions of miles, “which” is 

calculated 
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cal¢ulated!; te .exdeed:dimctimes the. Orbit of 
Georgium Sidus. 

Front: thefe;eircumftances: it-is | evident that 
Comets are ofiia; folid and<durable fubfance, 
capable ‘of: bearmg -the|ovariations of extreme 
heat;and cold withoutibeing fubje@& to diffolu- 
tion from: them powerfuleffecis ; and:are alfo 
opaque: bodies;sasrthe light they: fhime with! is 
receivedifrom:the Sun, like the Planets I have 
before deferibed. 

Lady M. J think of: have heard: you fpeak 
of Comets; and *calhthem blazing ftars. 

Ment... They: ate fometimes fo: denominated 
becaufe theyhave long tails: of a blazing qua+ 
lity: which:proceed from thems 

Lady L.: Pray Mentoria give me fome:idea 
of the dimenfions of a: Comet; andthe nature of 
their'tails, which: you fo frequently. mention. 

Ment. » Comets differ in magnitude, fome of 
them» are largerithan the Moon, though: the 
greater partiareinferior/in. fize to that Planet; 
but as they but rarely appear, and take an ims 
menfes circuitous: range, neither their, periods 
nor dimenfions aresprecifely:a{certained. 

Lady fai: Locannot underftand: what. you 
meath byithe:Comets having ‘the Sun-in one of 

their 
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thein Foci,<am their periodsothrough their ellip= 
tical orbits. 

Ment. The? terms ocr amplies' the‘ two 
points .of convergency (by! which -yousareicto 
under{tand the: approaching nearer’ ahd nearer, 
tending to. one point):initheoaxis’ of @ curve sor 
lens, therefore Foci is: to> beconfidered as ‘the 
plural of Focus, which fignifies:sconcentring 
ourviews or attention to.one point or object. 

Lady M, Pray Mentoria explain what the 
Comets’ tails arecformed of. 

Ment... The. taik of sa»Comet'isfuppofed) to 
confift ofia great quantity of: fume or vapour 
which proceeds from its -body, as it acquires 
an accumulated degree of Heat in its approach 
to.the:Sun.~ Some of thefe flaming appendages 
are -of a_prodigious extents having» been com- 
puted to be 80 millions of ;miles;in: length. 
Though the tajlis a diftinguifhing character- 
iftic of Comets, it is afferted fome;have appeared 
without them, and in:every:refped{pherical-in 
form like the Planets. 

Lady L. What can be the ufe of Comets? 


Ment. \Vheir importances cannot define, 


though: I »may. venture tonaffert,! they are lof 
confequence.in fome degree or;means itoo diffis 
cult:for me to comprehend .or;explain. _ Vari- 

ous 
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‘ous ‘conjectures’ ‘in the early ages’of the world 
were’ formed from’ their appearance, as being 
portentive of fome’ national evil or great event. 
Many fuppofe the deluge was occafioned by the 
‘near approach of a Comet to the Earth 5; whilft 
others, with greater ptobability, imagine they 
will be the inftruments of effecting the general 
Conflagration revelation teaches us to expect. 
As if a: Comet, ‘iti its return from the Sun, 
fhould bein immediate conta&t with the Earth 
in its Orbit ; the latter muft be confumed in 
the unequal conflict. It is generally mmagined 
that there are at leaft 21 Comets belonging to 
‘our fyftem ; the periods of only three have been 
accurately determined, which have been demon- 
{trated to return at intervals of 75,129, and 575 
years. “That which appeared in 1680 was the 


“moft remarkable, ‘as. its greateft diftance from 


the Sun ‘is computed at 11 thoufand 200 mil- 
lions of miles, whilft its leaft diftance from the 
centre of the Sun is only 490 thoufand miles. 
Its period is ealculated 575 years, and in the part 
ofits’ Orbit’ which approaches’ neareft to the 
Sun, the'velocity of its motion is Computed’ to 
be 880,000 miles in an hour, and the Sun, as 
feen from it, appears 40,000 times as large as he 
does to thé inhabitants of the Earth. 

Lady M. 
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Lady. MM... From.thesaccounts., yeu, give,.of 


Comets, and ne ee tremendous confe- 


quences, I .fhall.be,,greatly, alarmed, when. any 
APPF AT 
Ment... 1; fhall.-endeavour to combat,. and.I 


truft. hall overcome.any.apprehenfions you, may 


L 


ex perience on- that, OF any, © ot her fubject relative 


2 
to the laws or. order of the Univerfe.. As in- 


+ 


habitants. of; this terraqueous, Globe, we are 


obnoxious to tivo, kinds;of .. danger ~ the 
one. [I fhall term individual, or, partial; the 
other, ae Or univerfalievil 5 neither of 


which we can avoid ;: as a variety of. cir- 
cum{lances concur to produce fuch baneful, 

fatal effets.. Thefe confideration naturally 
{uggeft an entire and unconditional reliance.on 
the decrees and difpenfations of Providence, and 
fortify our minds againit the dread of any par- 
ticular misfortune, or trial: In the courfe 
of human events, it feldom happens, that the 
afiétion we apprehend occurs, -or if it does, 
the goodnefs of God enables us to’ fuftain the 
confli& with due refignation to his divine will. 
It, would be as abfurd to dread the fatal confe- 
quence of a Comet, as to entertain the videa, 
that the Sun’ would fly from its Orbit, or.the 


Sea tranigrels i its bounds... “The laws of Nature 


are 
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are in the entire difpofal of their omnipotent 
Creator, nor will they deviate from their due 
courfe but by his awful fat; as they are not 
guided by the fortuitous effects of chance, but 
are reftrained and direéted by unerring wifdom 
in their refpeCtive revolutions and ftations. It 
would be impious and prefumptuous to judge of 
the final effect of things: that terreftrial glo- 
ry muf end, is an article of our religious faith, 
and the bafis of our future hope, which points 
to Eternity, and the expectation of a fuperior 
and more permanent exiflence. RefpeCting the 
means to effect this great purpofe, we are not 
to form opinions from our finite ideas, but ra- 
ther to conceive, the moft awful meafures may 
be ufed as inftruments of executing the aveng- 
ing decrees of an offended, yet merciful Deity. 
On this fubject I fhall only add, many are of 
opinion that the general conflagration which is 
fcripturally denounced to deftroy the Earth, wilk 
probably be produced by an eruption of the 
volcanoes that are in various of its parts 5 
which theory they fupport on the argument, 
that every body poffeffes inherently the princi- 
ples-or feeds of its own diffolution., I have ex-_ 
patiated more fully on this fubje@, as I would 


with you to be forcibly imprefled with every fa- 
: cred 
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cred and divine prefage, yet to be neither pain- , 
fully folicitous concerning the period, or the 
means of their refpeCtive fulfilments, nor weakly 
indifferent concerning a tranfit that muft con- 
fign you to endlefs mifery, or fupreme blifs ; 
which latter, you will certainly attain if you 
tru{t in God, and regulate your conduét by the 
precepts of the Chriftian Religion, and the 
bright example of its Divine Author. 
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On Aftronomy, the fixed Stars, 
and the Zodiac. 


Mentoria. 


N confequence of my having finiflted my 

account of the folar fyftem, I fhall now 
endeavour to claim your attention whilft I def- 
cribe the fixed Stars, which are diftinguifhed 
from the Planets by their conftant twinkling, 
or what is f{cientifically called their {cintilla- 
tion. 

Lady. Louifa, Why are they called fixed 


Stars ? 
Ment. Becaufe they never relatively change 


their fituation, but always preferve the fame 
diftance 
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diftance- from each™ other, “notwithttandins the 
Earth in its revolution, caufes an evident mo- 
tionin the Heavens It isrimagined thefe Stars 
are all diftin@ Suns placed at immenfe diftances 
in the Univerfe, each of which fhines by its 
native light, and forms the centre of a fy{tem, 
round which, Planets revolve with the fame re- 
gularity as. in our folar fyftem, but at too remote 
a diftance to be perceptible to us. As thefe 
Planetary Orbs derive light only from ‘their 
refpeCtive Suns, that cannot betranfmitted at fo 
immenfe a diftance; which is fo great, that 
even Sirius, or what is ufually called the Dog 
Star, never feems to vary in its fize, though in 
one period of the Earth’s revolution it is 195 
millions of miles nearer to it than it is in the 
oppofite part of its Orbit. Thefe fixed Stars 
are ranked in fix different clafles to afcertain their 
refpective magnitude and diftance, according,.te 
the degree they are to us apparent. The num- 
ber that can be perceived in the vifible Hemi{- 
phere without the aid of a telefcope, fearcely 
exceeds one thoufand; but by the affiftance of 
optic glaffes, thofe that may be feen are incalcu- 
lable. And in proportion as thefe vifual auxi- 
liaries improve, the celeftial regions are explored 
with greater accuracy, and new difceveries-con- 

D2 fequen'ly 
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fequently,.made,.refpeCting. the number and qua- 
lities.of, the heavenly, bodies... By various af- 
tronomigal. ebfervations.it-has been proved, that 
Sirius, which is nearer to the Earth than any of 
the fixed.Stars, jis computed to be diftant more 
than..two ‘millions jof,. millions of miles. -And 
it is calculated, that,if,aicannon ball were to fly 
from thence.at thé amazing rate-ef 400 miles 
in an. hour, it would not seach the: Pianet we 
inhabit in 570,000. Years. 

Lady Mary. . 1am farprifed that you. def- 
cribe the, axed, Stars as Suns, I always :thought 
there was but.creluminary that-bears that ap- 
pellation, or was of.equal.confequenc 

Ment... Qualities and properties, not terms, 
are what we are toregard in fcientific. difqni- 
fitions ; in this inftance Ido not require. impli- 
cit belief. till I have eftablithed fufficient autho- 
rity. of the, probability. and rationality of . my 
affertions. . A variety of opinions might per- 
plex.your ideas, and .confufe your judgment: i: 
ily {hall therefore only produce Door Herfchel’s 
| fentiments. on-this, fubje&. . He thinks. it will 
{carcely admit, of ‘a doubt, that the fixed Stars 
are diflin@: Suns; -or their immenfe. diftance 
would, perfe@tly , exclude, them from.our view, 
if.the light they emitted were not of a folar 

quality. 
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quality! “Healfo’ carries this'analogy’ ftill far~ 
ther, by: proving that many,‘(and moft probably 


all) of the’ fixed, Stars 'tarn ‘on’ their Axis, and 


have fpots or macula on their furtace ‘which’ va 


ry ‘in luftre and appearance. “The Stars which 
he particularly {peeifies fur thefe folar character- 
iftic marks, are called Lyracephei, Antinol; ‘and 
Ceti, with many others'he does not particularly 
enumerate; “ From thefe obfervations it is’ evi- 
dent our Sun and folar fyftem make Buta fmall 
part of the Univerfe. As itis highly probable 
there are millions of Suns, attended by plane 


Jabs 


1 


tary Orbs, inhabited by myriads of rational be- 
ings 5 all tending to the glory of their great 
Creator, and uniting to fulfil the general pur- 
pofes ordained by Divine Wifdom. 

Lady L. Yam quite convinced by the proofs 


jou have given, that the Earth comparativel 
o 7 r 


a 


makes but a fmal] part in‘the general mafs of 


the Univerfe. 


Ment. \n afc certaining ‘our’ real dmportatice 
in the Arcana of Nature, | we muft imagine an 
expanfe of boundlefs fpace, dnd? refle& that if 
our folar fy{tem were annihilated) it would’ bear 
no greater degree of proportion of “defeGion in 
the whole) Creation;'than> if a drop of water 


D 3 were 


eee 
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were taken from the immenfe refervoir of the 
ecean, 

Lady L. Have ¥ not heard of the galaxy, 
or milky way ; pray what does it mean? I have 


an idea it is an aftronomical term. 


dent, "The galaxy, or milky way, derives 


Hs name from the white appearance 


ent number of {tars occafions, which unit 


oe others treble ; not 

ity, but are ftars at differ- 

ae that effect by be- 

ing foen j in the direéti So a right line. 
As the means ing my inftructions 
more explicit, th: gin a copper-plate, 
which will clearly defer three diftinG re- 


Northern and Soles Celeftial 


gions of the 
Hemifpheres, and de Zodiac. The ancients 
exprefled thefe fixed ftars by certain imaginary 
fymbolic figures of ae s, birds, fifhes, and 
other animals, which are called Conftellations. 
The number of thefe ftars, including thofe 
which have been added in confequence of latter 
difcoveries in the Northern Hemifphere, is 36, 
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in the Southern 32, and in the Zodiac 12. 
Some ftars that are not comprehended in any 
Conttellation, are termed unformed. ftars; o- 
thers Nebulz, that have a cloudy appearance ; 
and thofe that cannot be feen without. optic 
glaffes, are called Telefcopic Stars. By the 
invention of John Bayer, a German, about the 
year 1600, the letters of the Greek alphe bet are 
ufed to exprefs the ftars in each Conftellation, 
according to their regular gradation; though 
fome of the principal fixed ffars have difting. 
names afligned them, of which you. fhall have a 
litt, 

Lady M. 1 fhall endeavour to acquire a 
thoreugh knowledge of thefe appellations, and 
fhall purfue the method you fo often have re- 
commended, of writing them in a little book, 
which will prevent their efcaping my memo- 
ry. 
Ment, The Polar Star is\the leaft ftar in 
the tail of Urfa Minor, or the Leffer Bear 3. 
on account of its proximity to the North Pole, 
its apparent fituation with refpect to the earth 
{carcely varies through the complete period of. - 
her annual revolution, which caufes this ftar to 
ferve as an unerring guide to mariners. . There 
are two {tars in the Conftellation of Urfa Ma- 
D 4 jor, 
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yor, or the Greater Bear, which: are called 
Pointers, as they evidently point to the Polar 
Star. Sirius,. or the Dog Star, rifes and fets 
with the fun during part of the months of July 
and Auguft, which fpace of time conftitutes 
what are ufually called Dog Days. 

Lady L. By what means can I diftinguifh 
the planets from the fixed ftars? 

Ment. ‘There are two invariable rules-which - 
ferve to afcertain their diftinGt qualities, every 
fixed ftar twinkles ; but a planet has not the 


leaft degree of fcintillation, they are alfo always 


in motion from one part of the heavens to the 
other, and are vifible earlieft in the evening, 
and lateft in the morning: whilft the fixed 
ftars conftantly preferve the fame diftances from 
each other. 

Lady M. What occafions the twinkling of 
the ftars, which you mention ? 

Ment. This effet is produced from the a- 
gitated ftate of the body of air or atmofphere, 
through the medium. of which we view the 
ftars; as the particles, by being in continual 
motion, caufe a twinkling appearance in any 
-diffant luminous. body : and you mult recollect 
the fixed ftars fhine with inherent native light, 


‘and 
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and that the planets are of an opaque, or dark 
quality. 

Lady L. You obferve that the number of 
flars which can be feen without a telefcope, 
fcarcely exceed a thoufand, which furprifes me 
greatly ; as when it is a fine night, they appear 
to me innumerable. 

Ment. The cavfe of their appearing fo 
much more numerous than they are in reality, 
is occafioned by their conftant twinkling, and 
the confufed manner in which we view them 





with our natural organs of fight. 
Lady M. By what means do the Planets 
appear like {tars ? 
Ment. This refemblance arifes from the 
following circumftances, In whatever part of 
‘the univerfe we are, our fituation feems to be 
the centre of a concave {phere, from which re« 
mote objeéls appear at equal diftances from us 5 
thus clearly to exemplify this fubjea, if it were 
poflible for you to be removed to the Planet Ve- 
nus, our Earth would feem to be a ftar to your 
_view ; but if you could be tranfported to a Pla- 
net of another fyftem, our Sun would appear 
as a Star, and its planetary Orbs would be invi- 
fible, . 


D 5 Lady 
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Lady '‘M.” Pray inform me what you mean 
by Conftellations ? 

Ment.’ The word Conftellation literally fig- 
nifies a Clufter Or affemblage of Stars : the an- 
cients, in their progreflive improvements in A- 
ftronomy, calculated feveral Stars which’ they 
divided into diftinét companies, or Conftella- 
tions; thefe they exprefled by typical figures, 
according as their fertile “imaginations fuppofed 
in their combined form ‘they reprefented any 
particular obje&, or had reference to fome im- 
portant confequence. 

Lady L, - At what period did they ae thefe 
ingenious difcoveries ? 

Ment. Yt is not in my power accurately to. 
determine that point ; however it is very cer- 
tain, that the ancients in the firft ages of the: 
world, had fome knowledge of Aftronomy ; as 
the Conftellations Orion and Plecades are men- 
tioned in the book of Job: and it is gencrally 
fuppofed that book was written by Mofes, dur- 
ing his refidence with Jethro, in the land of 
Midian, above 1500 years before the ‘Chriftian 
fra. ; 

Lady £.  ¥ cannot imagine why fuchnames 
thould be given to the heavenly bodies, as they. 
bear no refemblance to animals.. 
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Ment. It may. perhaps be in my, power to 
throw fome light on that fubje&, by endeavour. 
ing to explain the invention of the Zodiac, by 
which is implied a circle of animals, as that 
term is derived from the Greek. “Fhe Zodiac 
you are to. regard as an imaginary circle, belt, 
or zone in-the heavens, that the Ecliptic divides 
into. two. equal parts, which is terminated on 
either. fide, by.a.circle_parallel. to it, at eight 
degrees diftance, in which fpace or track the 
Planets perform. their revolutions, I fhall now 
proceed to inform you of the probable means 
which fuggefted thefe aftronomical arrange- 
tients: in the firtt ftate of things we muft con- 
fider the human race as. being placed in a cli- 
mate and condition fubjeGing them to few 
wants, for even the fupply of which they could 
not have recourfe to any foreign aid. “Thus 
circumiftanced, the firt obje&. of importance 
for them to effeG; was the menfuration of 
time, which could, only be afcertained by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; the Moon was 
the primary object, of. their attention, as by, its 
changes, and periodical returns; they, could re- 
giilate their affairs with the moft exa& precifion, 
though totally unfkilled in what is ufually called 
Science ; and the greateft utility of thefe .difco- 
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veries was}\-the:-enabling: perfons at remote dif- 
tances) to.affemble,i:for the: purpofes of divine 
worthips 2 As. their, obfervations were: fimply 
the effectof ocular demonfiration, they reckon- 
ed the. New Moomefrom::the :period they: per- 
ceived the Crefcentin the firmament ; for which 
purpofe, they, \metiin deferts, and on high places, 
as the means of having a clear and extenfive 
view of the,horizon 5 and>when they difcovered 
the Crefcent, they celebrated.the Neomenia, or 
facrifice of the New Moon, followed by. a feaft, 
of which the aflembled families partook ; the 
food having »been ‘previoufly confecrated to the 
Supreme Being. » When any extraordinary 
event occurred, they alfo inftituted an: annual 
feftival, which was added to the Neomenia, and 
celebrated. ‘with great:fclemnity., .Thus you 
will, perceive:that the lunar revolutions formed 
the. firft fyftem ‘ef religious rites, and. the equal 
diftribution cof: time 3 but «as twelve. of »thofe 
were not fufficient:to complete: the regular re- 
turns of the feafonsyit became:neceflary for the 
ancients:'to»obferve ithe particular fiars under 
which the Sun) appeareditoythem to pais every 
month, which: they divided:into twelve equal 
parts\; and Las they had: no mathematical: in- 
@ruments,: they hadnxecourfesto the ingenious 
expedient 
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expedient of having two copper vefleley one-of 
which they filled; with »water,<and! bycthe-pecti- 
liar conftruction of thefe utenfilsp fhe waterqvan 
from-one into the:other; therefore iby! accurate - 
ly obferving howsmany times this operation’ was 
performed between the! intervaloof each Star’s 
appearance, andthe :exact: menfuration of ‘the 
quantity of water which, alternately filled the 
veflels, they acquired to a certainty the cregular 
procefs of the heavenly bodies, which were their 
only guides in the regulation-of their facred:and 
civil concerns. 

Lady L.. In what partiof the world were''the 
obfervations firft. madé, which you have enu- 
merated ? 

Ment, In Chaldea,) or Babylon, which ‘you 
will find clearly. explained am mySacred Hifto- 
ry, with maps to fhew you :the exaé fituation 
of the regions: inhabited by: «they patriarchal 
tribes. It may be proper ‘to’ remind you, that 
in the primitive {tate of things,» the occupations 
of the human race were principally of the :paf- 
‘toral kind ; tending of flocks,: herdingyof)cat- 
tle, and attention) .to-agriculture, even oinvits 
moft laborious: branches, were not then regarded 
as degrading: neceflity: fuggelted the .import- 
ance.of thefe purfuits,:and.cuftorn and habit Te- 
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conciled thofe who. were higheft in ftation to 
the general.adoption of.a plan in which their 


wealth and /happinefs were comprifed, "Ehis 
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courfe of life afforded-the-ancients many oppor- 
unities of making obfervations on the heavenly 


bodies, as the nature of the climate, and the 


ei Tectia. og 


. quality of their avocations, caufed them chiefly 
+ to refide in tents, which being moveable habi- 
tations, anfwered their purpofe better than fixed 
dwellings, as they could conveniently change 
their fituations for thofe that produced the beft 


pafturage for their cattle, which required con- 
{tant attendance, and. by. that means enabled 


ew. 
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them to watch the revolutions of the Stars dur- 


ing their noGurnal’ attendance on their flocks. 


As knowledge of every kind is progreffive in its 
operations, the Egyptians who were the moft 
. learned people at that carly period, having ob- 


t 


ferved the four natural divifions of the year, pet- 


i 


ceived that the Sun in each of thefe divifions 
appeared to be placed {ucceflively under diftinct 
2 Stars; they confequently divided each of: the 
four feafons into three Cantons of different 
i Stars, and the whole year into twelve houfes, or 
Bi ftations of the Sun, to which they gave the name 
i of different dhimals, to denote the quality of the 

purfuits which were: tranfacted in each particu-. 
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lar ‘period; and as they were’ very’ partial’ to 
fymbolic figns, to exprefs any known obje@, 
they had recourfe to that method to fignify' their 
different tendency and ‘ufes’; ‘confequently *this 
evidently appears ‘to ‘have ‘been “the origin of 
what is commonly called the Zodiac. 

Lady M. 1 am-extremely obliged to you 
for explaining the firlt difeovery of fuch'an im- 
portant and interefting part of Aftronomy. 

Ment. J hall in the next’ place briefly en- 
deavour to defcribe why the ancients reprefent- 
ed many of thefe Conftellations,’ or figns, by 
names and figures, the greater part'of which are 
of the animal kind. As in the early ages of 
the world, the riches of its inhabitants confifted 
in the abundance of their herds and flocks,’ they 
naturally appropriated to each of the Stars ‘that 
appeared to them in regular rotation, appella- 
tions which had an immediate reference 'to’the 
produétion of thofe ‘creatures, whicly'conduced 
to their fubfiftence, and conftituted their wealth. 
The fpring Contftellations’ prove this affertion 
beyond a doubt ; the firft'in order is Aries,'‘or 
the Ram, as at that feafon, the month’ of 
March, their lambs were brought forth. “THis 
Conftellation was therefore fo named, as the 
micans of teaching them to expect that advan- 
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tageous event, when. that, particular, Star was 
obferved; in like manner Taurus, the Bull, in 
April, was to-fignify,that at that period their 
cows. produced, calves ; the next Conftellation 
Gemini, or, the; Twins, in May, was a type or 
{imilitude of the fecundity of their Goats, which 
ufually had.two kids at a, birth. ; 

Lady .L...,,How clearly this appears. I am 
much entertained by the. information you have 
fo-kindly imparted, 

Ment, 1am now,come to the fummer Con- 
ftellations, Cancer, or the Crab, which appears 
in the month of June,. was fo denominated, as 
a type thatthe Sun appeared: when. he had gain- 
ed that point in the. heavens, to recede or have 
a retrograde motion, which they expreffed by. 
the figure of a Crab, as that animal craw]s 
backwards: this.is what is called the Summer 
Solftice, when the Sun is apparently at his great- 
eft height, and the days confequently- the longeft 
in the! Northern Hemifphere. 

Lady L.\.What,apt {imilitudes. the ancients 
had recourfe.to, as means to exprefs the affinity 
and refemblance that. different objects bore to 
their {tate and.condition. 

Ment... The remaining. fummer, figns next 
prefent.themfelves for our confideration. Leo 
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the Lion, which appears in the month of 
July, “was fo’ called’'to denote «the * heat’ of 
the’ weather at that (eafon'5 which was’ typi- 
fied by the fury and* rage’ '6f''a’’ Lion.:'"We 
next find Virgo’ or''the Virgin, inthe month 
of Auguft, which was the émblem of their ‘har- 
veft, it having been the praétice’from the’ earli- 
eft periods for gleaners (who were ufually'fe- 
males) to colle& all the corn that was left om the 
ground by the Reapers. 

Lady L, 1 fhall be forry’ when you’ have 
finifhed your account of thé‘Conftellauons. I 
had no idea they were fo interefting. 

Ment. The autumnal’ Conftellations are the 
next branch to be confidered.’ © Libra or they ba- 
lance in September, is’a literal type of the’equali- 
ty of the days and nigtits at that feafon, ufually 
called the autumnal equinox; which could not 
be better expreffed than by the reprefentatiomof 
a'pair of feales.’ The next is ‘Scorpio’or the 
fcorpion ; which appears in’ O€tober, and is fo 
called to-denote the baneful difeafes which ‘in 
thofe regions often’ raged with violence at that 
feafon, which were aptly compared to the fting 
of a fcorpion. Sagittarius’ or the archer, that 
makes its appearance in November, was a token 
to purfue the avocation of hunting, which was 
néceflary 
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neceflary, in, a-country at.that.time fo thinly in- 
habited,, effeCtually to.clear the defarts and for+ 
efts of wild beafts.and noxious animals before 

the approach of winter. 
Lady M. ‘The wife application the ancients. 
made of thefe advantages does them great credit. 
Ment. The firft of the winter Conftella- 
tions is. called Capricornus. or the goat, which 
appears in December, and derives its name to 
exemplify the declenfion of the Sun at this pe- 
riod, which is what is commonly called the 
winter folftice, when the days are at the fhort 
eft pitch in the Northern Hemifphere; there 
fore its appellation is remarkably appropriate, as 
it is the peculiar quality of the goat to climb 
the higheft precipices; therefore the ancients. 
chofe this fimilitude to exemplify the know- 
ledge they had attained that the Sun would for 
the {pace of fix months gradually advance till it 
had gained itshighelt elevated fituation. Aqua- 
tius or the water bearer, in January, is a lively 
type of the fucceflion of rain, fnow, and hail: 
which frequently characterizes that feafon ; and 
laftly, the Conftellation. Pifces or the fifhes, in. 
February, equally denoted that the fifh asa na- 
tural. confequence, at that period when their 
native element is more abundant, is from that 
effeét in the greateft degree of perfeCtion : thus 
you: 
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you will perceive that'the “ancients who had no 
almanacks, and not éven’an alphabet, were’en- 
abled by thefe fymbols to’ regulate the divifion 

f time, afcertain their annual purfuits and ex- 


pectations with as much precifion as ‘we, who 


by the aid of fcience can-keep regular accounts 
and tranfmit our ideas and fentiments to diftant 
regions: but we muft ceafe to wonder when 
we refle&t that the Heavens were to them an 
index on which all ufeful necefflary information 
was legibly infcribed. 

Lady L. My dear Mentoria, my admira- 
ration of thefe clever people is loft in adoration 
of the Supreme Being, who wifely ordained - 
thefe difcoveries to be made. 

Ment. The world would have been a mere 
machine of chaos or confufion, had-not the 
goodnefs of God infpired his frail creatures 
with the means of reducing his diffufed bleflings 
toa general {tate of order, a Icffon that is forci- 
bly inculcated by the obfervation of the celeftial 
luminaries, which are uniform in their courfe, 
and manifeft the wifdom and omnipotence: of 
their great Creator. 

Lady L. 1 am furprifed to hear you men- 
tion the Sun as a body that changes its fituati- 
on ; I recollect your informing me it was flati- 
onary in the centre of the folar fy{tem. 


Lent. 
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Ment.< "The Earth’s revolution as 2 Planet, 
and'alfo on its Own axis, were circumftanccs 
that were ‘difctovered long after the divifion of 
the 'year ‘adopted by the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians.’ Tn’ the firft ages of the world there is 
no doubt ‘the’ inhabitants imagined the Earth 
was’ a’ plane’ or flat furface, and that the Sur 
conftantly ‘moved its pofition and refumed its 
courfe, which produced to them the fucceffion: 
of day and night, and the viciflitudes of the 
feafons ; this was a very natural conclufion, as 
the mere fuggeltions of perception could not 
convince any perfon unenlightened by fcience, 
‘that the Earth is in conftant motion, and that 
its progrefs round the Sun is rapid beyond our 
finite comprehenfion. It may perhaps in fome 
meafure conduce to your amufement, and tend 
to your improvement if [trace the regular gra- 
dations which operated to bring Altronomy to 
its prefent ftate of perfeGtion. Induftry and ex- 
perience are the grounds of the moft ufeful 
knowledge, the one is a fpur- to ation, the 
other a guide to valuable achievements. 

Lady L. 1 promife myfelf much pleafure 
in hearing your account of the progrefs of fo 
mtereftirg and fublime a {cience. 


Ment. 
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Ment. Thales the Milefian about 580.years - 
before the Chriftian YEra, was the firft philofo- 
pher who taught Aftronomy in Europe. he had 
gained fuch a degree of perfe@tion inthe {cience, 
he calculated eclipfes of the Sun and Moon, 
and difcovered the rotundity of the Earth. Py- 
thagoras a Greek Philofopher diftinguifhed him- 
felf about 50 years after, who, no doubt, from 
the obfervations Thales had made, had a clear 
idea of the revolutions of the celeftial bodies, 
which fuggefted to him the probability that the 
Earth was in motion, and that the Sun remain- 
ed f{tationary: as this opinion was contrary to 
the general belief or perception, this. new fyf- 
tem gained no great progrefs, nor was ever much 
efteemed by the ancients. As the.means of rea 
conciling this contrariety of fentiments on fo 
important a branch of philofophy, the moft learn- 
ed*men at that period endeavoured to, eftablith 
an intermediate fyftem; therefore Ptolemy, an 
Egyptian philofopher, who flourifhed above 138 
years before Chrift, formed.a fyftem which he 
conftructed on a plan to reconcile the contending 
parties. His opinions tended to confirm that 
the Earth was fixed immoyéably in the centre 
of the Univerfe ; that the feven Planets (confi. 


dering the Moon as ‘one of the primaries) were 


placed 
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placed nearto.it;/ above. them he afferted was 
the firmament. of fixed Stars and. chryftaline 
Orbs, thenthe Primum Mobile, by which you 
are to under{tand the firft principle of motion 5 
and laftly, the Coelum Emperium or Heaven of 
Heavens. All. thefe,immenfe Orbs he. ima- 
gined moved round the Earth once in 24 hours 5 
as the means of accounting for thefe revolu- 
tions, he conceived a number of circles called 
eccentries and epicycles croffing or, interfect- 
ing one another, confequently perpetually inter- 
fering in their progrefs ; this fyftem was uni- 
verfally received from the time of Ptolemy to 
the revival of learning in the fixteenth century. 
It is uncertain by whom artificial globes were 
invented, yet it is clearly known that Hippare 
chus, and Archemides, about 200 years before 
the Chriftian Afra, by their refpective. im- 
provements in Geometry and other branches of 
the Mathematics, rendered the ufe of the 
{pheres to be relied on, by making them corref- 
pond with the afpect of the Heavens, and. the 
motion of the Stars. 

Lady M.., 1 cannot exprefs how much I ef- 
teem myfelf obliged. by the inftructions you give 
us ; I hope effentially to profit by fo much ufe- 


ful information. 
Ment. 
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Ment, Notwithftanding the Europeans were 
in fome degree emerged, from the abyfs of total 
ignorance ; yet fcience or ‘what''we_rank as 
knowledge was but in the dawm of its luftre; 
prejudices prevailed, which, gradually abated’ as 
bigotry declined and the errors of religious faith 
were vanquifhed by the firm eftablifhment and 
happy effects of the reformation. ‘Previous to 
that event learning was chiefly poffefled by the 
heathen Philofophers, who advanced certain in- 
genious opinions and moral precepts in their 
{chools ; and in times not- quite fo remote, by 
Monks and Friars, whofe intereft-it was to 
keep the community in a ftate of profound ig- 
morance ; as when once the human mind became 
enlightened, their dominion was at an end. 

Lady L. How thankful we ought to be that 
we live in an age fo confpicuous for the attain- 
ment of every defirable acquifition. 

Atent. I mutt now proceed to inform you 
that Copernicus, a native of Poland, who was 
ofan enterprifing eccentric genius, about the 
period Anno, Domini 1530 ventured to adopt 
the Pythagorean or true fyftem: of the Univerfe: 
this do€trine, however jull in its principles, 
had-been fo little attended to, that the Philofo= 
pher who was. the inftrument, of its reftoration 
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confidered by the generality of perfons, as the 
inventor or founder of the fyftem, which from 
thence obtained the name of the Copernican 
philofophy. The religious feuds and the com. 
bined felfith views of the profeffors of Chrif- 
tianity at that period, greatly tended to check 
the eftablifhment of a theory which has fince 
been found to have been formed on a rationa| 
bafis. he controverfy which arofe from fome 
perfons embracing and others rejectingthe fy{- 
tems I have enumerated, gave rife to many ab- 
furd opinions refpecting the ceconomy of the Pla- 
netary Orbs: In this ftate of difputation, Ty- 
cho Brahe, a Dane of noble extration, being 
cotivinced of the defects of the Ptolemaic fyf- 
tem, but averfe from acknowledging the mo- 
tion of the Earth, attempted about the year 
1586 to eftablifh a new theory of his own fabri- 
cation, which was ftill more complex and incon- 
fiftent than the one formed by Ptolemy. ‘The 
principal opinions he advanced were, that the 
Moon had a monthly motion round the Earth 
as the centre of its Orbit: the Sun he confi- 
dered as. the centre of the Orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. The Sun 
he fuppofed with all thefe Planets revolved round 


the Earth in a year, and even once in the fhort 
{pace 
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Pa of twenty-four hours; this fyftem, not- 

withftanding its palpable errors, met with many 
advocates, and Longomontanus fo far improv- 
ed and refined upon its tenets, as to admit of the 
diurnal motion’ of the Earth, though he denied 
its annual revolution. ‘“Fhis we muft allow 
was one effential point gained, and was un- 
doubtedly the infant ftate of that philofophical 
perfection which was attained in the 17th cen- 
tury, in which fcience may have been faid to 
have gained its meridional height. About the 
year 1610 Galileoa Florentine, whom I have pre- 
vioufly mentioned as being the means of firlt 
applying telefcopes to aftronomical purpofes, dif- 
covered new arguments to prove the motion of the 
Earth, which tended to confirm thofe before ad- 
vanced ; but as thefe opinions were, under the 
influence of Papal authority, thought inconfif- 
tent with the religious principles he profeffed, 
Galileo was compelled to renounce thefe rational 
ideas, asthey werecon(ideredaherefyor offence a= 
gain{tthe Church, thouglvin effect only like every 
other branch of knowledge militating againft 
its ufurping oppreflive minifters or priefts. In 
this ftruggle, or fcientific confli€, it remained 
for one fuperior genius to complete what fo 
many -had endeavoured in vain to compafs with 
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‘permanent effeG,, and this honour, was. réferyed 
‘for Sir {aac Newton, who: flourifhed about: the 
‘end of, the,17th.centary... This eminent philo- 
fopher was.a-natiye ef Great. Britain, and was.as 
much elteemed forhis private, virtues, as admired 
for his diftinguifhed, eminence in the moft pro- 
found, and.occult, branches of {cience; as he was 
a. good) man in the moft comprehenfive.fenfe.of 
the word, anda zealous. fincere. chriftian, -his 
refearches all. tended.and co-operated to difplay 
his, veverence for. the Supreme Being, whofe 
works, which, fhine,, with fuperior glory in the 
Heavens, he,traced-with accuracy, and defined 
with a. degree of. -precifion which have rendered 
his fame, immortal. ,..It is to.the labours of this 
renowned, Philofopher, we.are indebted. for ob- 
taining. juft conceptions ef. the various proper= 
ties and motionsiof. the celeftial bodies, and.alfo 
for the difcovery of the principles of the general 
law, of Nature which, regulates their refpective 
revolutions, |‘Thislaw,is termed Gravity or At- 
traction, and is the fame by which any body 
falls to,the ground when, difengaged: from, what 
fuppoxted, its... The univerfal) gravitation..;of 
matter,to ifs Common. centre. is a general princi- 
ple, and, .may be traced.in regular gradation, as 
toits effedt, from the Planetary fyftem to the moft 
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iconfiderable object on the 'terreftrial globes "as 
every ‘particle gravitates’ or tends touts central 
point, which is produced' by' the powers of At2 
traction. It has been'clearly demonftrated that 
the natural effets of Attraction and Gravitation 
keep the fea in its dué bounds, and'alfo the va- 
rious bodies which” cover’ the ‘furface: of the 
Earth from flying into the air; it has'thé fame 
operation on every’ part of the univerfe, confines 
the Planets in their proper Orbits, and’ pre- 
ferves the whole fabric-of Nature from diforder 
and confufion. “T  have'expatiated very fully on 
the advantages we have derived from ‘Sir Taac 
Newton’s valuable difcoveries, and= cannot ‘a- 
dopt any better means for concluding his dé- 
ferved eulugium, than by’ citing’ Pope’s’ corieife 
epitaph, which in a fmall compafs impliés"'the 
fuperior luftre of his genius and fame. 


Nature, and Nature’s laws,‘ lay hid in Night ; 
God faid, let Newton be, and all was'Light’ 


Lady M. 1 admire’ the ‘account’ you have 
“given of Sir Ifaac Newton, and am°niuch'o- 
bliged to you. for quoting the epitaph, which ‘fo 
fully expreffes the great effects his genits pro- 
duced.’ I fuppofe when fitft thelé philofop! 1s 
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talked, of. the Earth moving, they were thought 
abfurd,.and. very few believed them. 

Ment. 1n all inflances,. when, the human 
mind .is.converted from chaotic ignorance, the 
firft effort mutt require {trong conviction to ef- 
face the influence of prejudice and fixed habits 


_6f:thinking 5, yet, when facts are clearly ,de- 


duced, and. opinions embraced, on the evidence 
of reafon, says of, knowledge diftufe their light 


“and become objeds of admiration and belief. 


erfons whofe minds are uninformed, are not 
always credulous,,and apt to receive new opi- 
nions;. fufpicion:.and ignorance go hand in 
hand, which are material obftacles to effential 
improvement and the general diffufion of know- 
ledge. J remember.in the courfe of my read- 
ing te;have met with.a remarkable proof. to, this 


-effe@,, in the following inflance. 


‘Eo.the-beft. of, my recollection, an ambafla- 
dor was. fent.from.a Northern Potentate, . to, a 
Pririce) an .fome,, torrid region, who naturally 
enquired for ani account of the country he came 
from.) -When,the ambaflador defcribed the fea 
as frozen, and the ground covered with {now, 
which he reprefented as a_ beautiful white fub- 
flance, the ignorant Prince, difmiffed him, 


and. feat him back) with this, meflage, that he 
could 
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could not think of ‘forming’ any treaty with @ 
nation whofe minifter “‘was° fuch’ a’ notorious 
liar. Another fa&t° may’ alfo be produced‘of a 
fimilar tendency. Wher’ St.Paul ‘was plead= 
ing his caufé’ before "king" Agtippa’ j' whilit he 
was difcourfing on the ‘refurrection of the bo- 
dy, Feftus called ouit*with'alotd! voies,” Paul 
thou art befide thyfelf, much learning ‘doth 
make thee mad”! Phas we perceive’ in'both the 
inflances I have fpecified) ignorance ‘proved a 
bar to conviction. 

Lady MM.’ Yet TY) *cait'hatdly” blame: the: 

rin¢e, as the country he ‘lived in prefented'no 
fuch objects, ‘as the ambaffadér deéferibed’;, and 
I imagine Feftus, as’ ‘he! was ‘not’a Chriftian, 
did not believe in the ReflirreGtion: 

Ment. The evidence ‘or belief of’ cireum= 
{tances beyond our comprehenfion, “in religious 
fubjects, is produced by what ‘is theologically 
called Faith, which is indifpenfibly required ‘in 
all ‘matters concerning the promifes ‘of°God, 
and the facts that are related’in® holy writs’ Inv 
circumftances of leffer importance; we fhould 
ever give credit to refpectable ‘teftimoniéss as 
our ideas muft be very contracted; af we'only 
believe what we fee, or what’ we hear, which 
comprehend’ what is ‘wfually’ealled’ ocular and 
E23 auricular 
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auricular demonftration, or proof. ~Philofophy 
clears the path of profound ignorance, by plant- 
ing Knowledge in the various departments of 
Science and other general vehicles of inftruCtion ; 
and Revelation removes every doubt, anda affords 
every hope a reafonable being can form. Even 
the Refurre€tion of the Body, which was a ftum- 
bling block to Feftus, who was a Heathen, i$ 

2 beacon of hope to a devout Chriftian; nor 
can the intellectual powers doubt, which per- 
ceive vegetation renewed, though apparently in 
the indiffoluble bands of death, but that ina 
future ftate their own exiftence will bloom, 
through the endlefs ages of eternity. 

Lady ZL. 1am greatly obliged to you for 
placing thefe obfervations in a point of view to 
imprefs on my mind a due fenfe of their impor- 
tance; as knowledge is fuch a valuable acquifi-+ 
tion, I am furprifed any perfons remain ina 
{tate*of ignorance. 

Ment. -A’variety of circumftances confpire 


to check the zeal for attaining this treafure 3 1n 
‘the firft place there are many who do not poffefs 


the means, and others neglect thofe opportuni- 
ties which are afforded them. Perfeverance is 
a neceflary ingredient in compaffing this defi- 
rable ehd, yet but few comparatively have: re- 

folution 
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folution to:apply clofely to anypparticular, ftudy,. 
and.thofe who are furrounded by objects to ex- 
cite uieful enquiry, are often too fupine, to turn 
them to due advantage. How many with €X> 
tenfive ,Gardens, {tored with native. and Exotic 
Plants, neglet the fludy, of Botany? How 
many with, Libraries am ply furnifhed with the 
productions, of the beft, authoss,read only trath, 
the offspring of fome flippant writer ! How 
many, furrounded by all the beauties of Nature, 
defpife their fimple yet iris charms, and 
devote their time and attention to all the delufive 
fripperies ef Art? “Thefe much to be lamented 
truths, are the primary fource of depraved or 
uncultivated intellects ;. as the foil or quality of 
the underflanding is of fucha nature, that if 
we negle& to adorn it with fruits and flowers, 
it) will fpontaneoufly be over-run with noxious 
and baneful weeds. 

Lady M. It fhould: infpire_us with grati-. 
tude, that we receive an Education that incul- 
cates all important branches ef knowledge... 

Ment. The learning you fhould,be,zealous 
to acquire, confifls.of that genuine kind of in- 
formation that will. bear the teft of critical in- 
veftigation. .There is a fpecies of fuperficial 
knowledge, that. may. be compared to tinfel, 
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which is glaring “in effect, without poffeffing 
any real luftre, and when put in competition with 
fterling gold, bears:no. proportion in intrinfic 
value. Let your purfuits be well directed, and 
your application uniform ; as wifdom is not to 
be acquired by flights of fancy, but muft be 
fought with ardour, and chertfhed by reflec- 
tion. 


BRIAR OGUE 


iPifcis Auftral 











Urfa Minor.....<: en ot 
BACON a cure oee ne eemacet 
Bppheus SaaS fand Chiara) ) 


Canes Venatice (A fterion, } T 





PRINCIPAL STARS. 


ENGLISH NAMES; 


* ; } 3 


























The Greater Bear ....] Dubhe, in neck.» Aliath, and Benenatch, in tail. Alcor,’ fmaklione in tail, 


The Leffer Beara... | €ynofura, (the Polar Star) in tail. Kochab, in neck. 
The “Dragon 


The Hounds 


Alderamin, in left fhoulder. 


esaveetececssels...]Arturus, in coat. Ceginus, in right fhoulder. Mirach, -in: belt. 


Mons Menalus 
Coma Berenites....2..- Berenice’ s Hair 
fr Carolee oa e eee es | Charles’s Heart 
Corona Borealis...-....- i The Northera Crown} Alphacca, or Lucida Corone. 
Hercules, or Engonafi....]----+----coe--se.022| Ras Al Giethi, in head. Rutilicum, in left fhoulder. Marfic, in club; Maafym, 
Cerberus in right arm. 
Lyra, or Vultur Cadens.| The Lyre .....-. ..i.] Lucida Lyre. 
RPATIOS 42 20:0 ce natee ams oi The Swan .2i.. .....| Deneb Adigege; in tail. Agilfage, Albirco, in beak. 
Meulpecula....-...-...-- The Fox 
MCT oc tec ae ates The Goofe 
Macerta Stellio.......:-. The Lizard 
Waffiopeia...2...25.---- aah New aie. oie She -..-.| Shader, in breaft. 
ame cE igh see a The Camelopard 
Derpens, or Osmucer: The Serpent 
Serpenta rius,or Ophiuchus]........-. ei ates Ras Al Hague, in Head. Yed, in right Hand. 
Scutum Sobiefki ....:-.. Sobiefki’s Shield 
Aquila, or Vultur Volansj ‘Thavbagle, schemas | Alcair; or Atair, in neck. 
Antincus; or Ganymedes 
Delphinus.:......-----» The Deteare 
Equulus .....+-..------ |The Little Horfe 
Mila). sa nae eee The Arrow 
Medromeda ie ed | ee ae ese ----|Caput Andromeda, in head. Migar, in belt, Almaak, in right foot. [in fide. 
MCAS rots) acta eco ee EEE Ae Pe eS ee | Caput Medufe, (Medufa’s Head) a Clufter, Algol, in Caput Medufee, Algenib; 
Pegafus....---------+++]---- sea Aare ater netgratie Enif, in nofe. Marhab, in fhoulder. Scheat Alpherus, in left leg. 
ER earn The Charioteer.:... Capella, in the Goat. Hedi, the Kids, 
Lynx 
eo Minors: oo... scee's cs j The Leffer Lion 
Bepanculum —. -- cin. a= as The Triangle 
Triangulum Minus...... The Little Triangle 
Miica 12-62 -= ah silos phe biy, 





















































CONSTELLATIONS IN THE ZODIAC. 
uence ane ert oe? SSeS Se canines = 
CONSTELLATIONS a ENGLISH NAMES PRINCIPAL STARS, 
ces icieradviews ipercenf ake TDs Ram [eye) one of the Hyades, 
MTs he Sree Phe Binh pete tees os Pleiades, a clufter in the neck. Hyades, clufter in face. Aldebaran, (the Bull’s 
Memini ss os skec lke | The Twins.......... | Caftor and Pollux, in the head of the Twins. 
Se oibeiet ce et. So op) The:Crabss sess Preefepey-in- backs 
Aap ee ea ek ac 8 The aioli. os. a ehee Regulus, or Cor Leonis; heart. Deneb Al Affad, in tail. 
WVilgo te. Rinna My| The Virgin....... .. | Vindemiatrix, in right {houlder. Spica Virginis, wheat in right hand. 
Tiber ee? ~A.| The Balance...-.:.- Zuberefchemali, in right fcale. Zuberelgenufi, in left fcale. 
Scorpio ...... par aata ™M| The Scorpion......- Antares, or Cor Scorpii, heart. Lefath, in tail. 
Sagiteariuse fe... 2 se ¢ The Archer ..csc22. Nebulofe, in nofe. 
Capricomus ........ V5| The Goat...-- wy bratete Deneb Al Gedi, in tail. 
Aquarius ..... Reta w| The Water-Bearer...|Scheat, in leg. Fomalhaut; laft in the water, 
Pifcesmgi sv: ...-.|3€| The Fifhes .-.--.:-- Nodus Celeftis, the knot of the ribbon. 





Thefe are the Signs of the Zodiac. 


Fo Te 


The fix firft are called the Northern Signs, and the fix laft the Southern. 





SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS, 





CONSTELLATIONS. 








CER Sere a Date aaa 
IE ridanny ee nine 
Phenix 

Toucan 

Orion 
Monateros ie ci2 a ae aes 
Canis Minor 


Apus 

Hydra 
Sextans Uranize 
Crater 
Corvus 
Centaurus. .«» 
Lupus .....-.--++-+--0- 





BLepus ..-------0--0- "00 
}Columba Noacht sa sian 
(Robur Caroli....---+-== 





PRINCIPAL STARS, 














The Whale.....)-.-- Menhar, in mouth. [Batan Ketus, in fide. Deneb Ketus, in tail, 

Rivas Vi ee eee Aenernats iy 

etna ee Bas w.ee--|Rigol, in right foot. [Bellatrix, in right fhoulder. Betelgeuge, in left fhoulder. 
The Unic om 


The Leffer Dog | Procyons in fide. 


Ne 6G oe saa PEs or Cor Hyda, heart. 


Alches, in ftand. 
Algorab, in right wi 


The Cup...«2-+---- 
The Raven..------| 
The Centaur | 
The Wolf 

The Altar [gle 
|The Southern Trian- 
The Peacock 
The Southern Crown 

The Crane 

The Ssuthern Fifh 

The Hare 

Noah’s Dove 





Sen 4S 


arr ee 


Charles’ ak (Crofier 
| The Crots, fometimes | 
The Ship Argo--+-- ‘anor us. hes 
The Gteatet Dog _,. | 5uriusy (the Dog-Staifi, mouth, Ifis, in right ear. 
The Bee 


| The Swallow 
The Indian 


The Flying Fith 
The Sword Fifh 





es 


Ras Tabin, in head. : eat j 
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7: BGR. Dyas ds 


On the Succeflion of Day and 
Night, and the Viciffitudes 
of the Seafons. 





Lady Mary. 


HAT will now be the fubje& of your 

inftruGtions, my dear Mentoria? I. 

was fo well pleafed with your obfervations on™ 

the fixed Stars and the Zodiac, I anticipate 

much entertainment from the next object you 
are inclined to explain. 

Mentoria. It appears neéceflary to make fome: 
remarks on the regular fucceffion of Day and 
Night, the viciflitudes of the Seafons, Eclipfes, 

E 5 . and 
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and Tides, ‘as they are “imimediately connected © 


with the foregoing “obfervations om the Solar 
Syftem thowgh'T ‘fhall*be lefs copious on:thofe 
fubjeats, ‘as’ by my former inftruGions, I fat- 
ter myfelf with the hope, ‘you are tolerably well 
informed refpeting thofe intérefting particulars, 
The “revolution ‘6f the*Earth on itsown Axis, 
produces’ what is ufiiallycalled its diurnal motion, 
which’ it performs’ dn “the fpace? of 24 hours, 
tn the courfé‘of this revolving rotations whilft 
‘that part of the ‘Globe we inhabit is “turned 
toward ‘the’ Sun, weate confequently cheered 
by ‘his beams, ‘which’ conftitutes our day ; in 
hike manner, ‘when the’ Earth is turned from the 
‘Sun, we are involved m“darknefs, which 
makes our ‘night, “whilft the other Hemifphere 
enjoys day: thus yow will perceive that they 
are both alternatively enlightened. 

| Eady Linifa.. Vclearly comprehend what oc= 
¢alions the regular rotation: of day and night ; 
but with to Know by‘ what means morning, and 
evening, are produced.” 

Ment. In’ confequence of the Sun's great 
Magnitude and diftance, the’ rays’ of light “he 
emits, fall in’a parallel direction on the Harth,. 
which invariably illuminates‘one of her Hemif- 
“pheres, ‘therefore whilft ‘any place on the Globe 

ae continues 


> 
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cofitinues ims )thesdarkened part, it ismightn 
thofe regions, but,as-foon as that, place;, by, the 
diurnal. rotation -of ‘the||Earth,; from Welt to 
Eaft) approaches-to.theverge.of the.enlightened 
Hemifphere, what.is afually,called day,-break 
or; Morning, appears: In «he au rotation 
on herown. Axis» alfo,when,the,, meridian of 
that place.is brought) beneath, or under the Sun, 
it isithen faid, to \be |Noon there and; at every 

other place of: the,fame meridian in regular 
progreffion: as this place advances.in, the Earth’s 
revolution, .it..again reaches thee boundaries of 
the darkened _Hemifphere,; which,produces .the 
dufky fhades. of “Evening;, and)in uniform gra- 
dation, the return,of Night, 

Lady L, . In.our. le&tures .on-Geography,. I 
secolle fome of the, circumftances), you have 
jaft recited. 

Ment. Aftronomy.may,.be confidered.as the: 
counterpart .of Geography 5 ..as merely .being 
acquainted with..the form.of,the Earth, .and 
the fituation of different .countries,. would..be 
a, very imperfe&. kind of -knowledge.,...When 
youshear on. what.part of tthe Globe, any. pat- 
ticular-place, is. fituated,.,.you. become interefted, 
and. wifh.to -be informed, whetherit is hot.or 
coldy and .what allotment;.of ight, and_other 
E6 comforts, 
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comforts}: the inhabitants enjoy: ‘thefe!: scan 
néver’be accurately :aféertained, unlefs youlare 
in! fome' degree! inftru@ed: in Aftronomy, ‘which 
would enable you tocalculate what influence the 
hght and/heat ofintheSum:have’ over it, and 
give'you a ‘cleariidea ‘ofcits temperature, length 
ofoday;/and:natural productions.s: For example, 
we will -fuppofe?ian cignorant perfom tobe in 
company,» ands that }Greenland; and Guinea, 
thould be:the:fubje@tyof -converfation, he would 
form> no ‘conception! whether the inhabitants 
weresnfcorcheds byncheat;:or: frozen by cold: 
whilft:the: wellsinformed -would havea perfect 
knowledge: iof:i the» oppefite : qualities-of each 
refpeCtive:region. 
Lady LZ. By what means cculd-this know- 
ledgerbe attained? 
aisMent.s Theyswould>recolle&. that. Green. 
Jand isiin the frigid,-and Guinea: in the: torrid 
zone.) “That ‘the:former:from its remote-North- 
ern fituation/muft be intenfely’ cold ; and thatthe 
Jatteroby being fituated: between the tropics, 
where the infliience of the: Sun is fo great, -con- 
ifequentlyn ds) fubjec& to, intenfe> heat. ‘Dhey 
would alfo»know-that \beyond the artic circle, 
eaheinhabitants of thofe regions,in Summer, have 
a ptogreflive portion of day-light, -from)-one 


month 
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month to -fix,yand in! Winter the fame:portion 
of darknefgror nightsi1Dhey, would alfo befens 
fible,:that-thofe’ who refidenin thentorridnzone, 
have not days’ of -any confiderablelengths asithe 
days and «nights: areuniformly equal im: thofe 
countries’ that» are» fituated sii mediatelyo under 
the Equinoétial:diné, vand,that, frotnothat dpace 
to othe ar@tic-circley owhichsis:the boundarysof 
the Northern frigid zone, there are:24 climates, 
each of which increafe by! halfiam hour inthe 
length:of each day, which maybe eafily caleu> 
lated with certain: precifionjd and) at:mayobe 
proper to: obferve: the ‘fame effects: at contrary 
periods occur, in the Southern frigid zone. 

Lady M. I fhould not withotedivein Gui- 
nea; or Greenland. 

Ment. Undoubtedly a ftation bates thofe 
two extremes is more agreeable ;. yet Ismake 
no doubt, each ipartprare \fatisfred with their 
allotments: “In the: torridyzone(Providenceshas 
amply fupplied, the inhabitants withcam abund- 
ant portion’ of bleffings,to conduce toitheir 
comfort, which in-a%gteat meafure: are fponta- 
neous. . In’ fome’places gold'is found '!imufuch 
plenty in the’ beds °of )the rivers it Gsionot 
neceflary' to work the -minesy which» produce 
that’ valuable metal. fllxgorq 8 

Lady 
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Lady BF Porvhink!vitoqvould ‘beyveryn defi- 


rablé"to live where thereDisofich abundanceécof: 


gold?q? 


ene: UTA can! uvicisilized country, goldois- 


of itfelfof'no imtrinfic'valuetd the native pof- 
feffors ;°SS tPobtains its confequencesand: worth 
by ‘being? the “media to procure tis the necef- 
fariés’ and’ conveniences! of’ hife,:owhich -is:eviz 


dent, ‘as in'‘fome “of ‘the “countries where this. 


metal abounds in ‘its genuine ftate, the ignorant 
primitive inhabitants were rejoiced to exchange 
it “for glafs beads, /and*ether! ornaments; and 
implements of ‘no comparativedegree of value. 
The importance of a pofleffion, depends onthe 
circumftances’ of our ‘Condition; thus to a 
Savage,’ who’ is‘not killed: in mechanics, an 
iron hatchet? isa’ more valuable acquifition, 
than’ an-ingot ef gold: 

Lady M.’ YP perceive this very forcibly; and 


do*not“ envy thefé people’ their pofleffions y yer 


I'think ‘they are ‘better provided “for than the 
Greenlanders $°as'T Have “often read of othe 
hardfhiips they wadétgo;!< 
SS WVfent> Ss The! great’ Creator of ‘the univerfe, 
hasedifpenfed ‘a degree'of ‘provifion for: all ithe 
inhabitants: of the’ Earth; fuited to the: peculiax 
ftate ‘of each ‘region ;-itis ‘trues each diftri@ 
does 
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does not» appear to poflefsian equal .portion of 
thofe things we confider as effeatial,to happi- 
nefs; yet the eftimation of bleflings depends 
moreoon the force.of habit, than their intemfic 
quality: The Greenlanders,a$ inhabitants of 
the frigid :zone; have. but; few-refources ,1n,the 
article of -foodsFith;; Seals, Seattowl;..and 
Rein Deer, form the, chief,of, their fubfiftence; 
and their. train..oil which}we,could not ¢at, 
is efteemed a luxuries addition to their fim- 
ple repafts, : 

Lady M. Why. ares Whales found more 
frequently :inethe Northern;. than -any,,other 
Seas? 
Ment. . They are.not peculiar to the North- 
ern frigidizone, as many)are found alfo in the 
Southern ;. Providence has: wifely ordained that 
“the fith which inhabit the,(Seas, in.the frozen 
zones, are! furnifhed i with,a very large’ portion 
of fat; or!blubber; whichiby.adue <preparation, 
is converted: into;oil, being-thus, liberally; endu- 
ed with thisun@uous fabftance,-enables Whales, 
Seals, &c &c. to fubfitt where.the .ocean, is 
frozen, asifat renders, animals:that are:clothed 
with it ina very great degree! not jyvery fufcep- 
tible.of: cold: thus you fee in-this,, as in every 
ether inftance, the wife Creator, of the univerfe 
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has fitted each creature: to its allotted flation. 
I mutt: now:clofe this long digreflion, ‘and pro- 


are 


ceed to give you fome account of the variations. 


of the Seafons. 

Lady: Me Vexpe& much. entertainment 
from that fubje@, and will not interrupt you, 
except ‘torrequelt: you ewill, accept .my . beft 
thanks for the improvement you have already 
imparted. 

Ment. The feafons. which confit of. the 
regular fucceflion of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, are produced by the Earth's an- 
nual motion»round the«Sun, which not being 
in'the plane»of the-equator, but in an. Ozbit 
inclined to-it in van angle of 23 degrees and 
half, as the Earth: turns from “Welt. to Eaft. 
‘Phe Springis the: feafon of the year firft. to 
be confidered, at this period, in this fituation 
of the Earth, the equator is oppofed to the Sun, 
and in confequence of his always enlightening 
a Hemifphere or halfthe furface of the globe, 
his light by being now equally divided, reaches 
to hoth the: Poles: therefore from the diurnal 
revolution of the Earth, the - and nights are 
equal atall parts, 

Lady 


tea 
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Lady Myo recotle&vyour informing me 
that the’ fign Aries or) the Ram was the vernal 
or {pring equinox. 

Men. When the Sun enters the oppofite 
figti Libra or the’ balance,it’ produces ‘the fame 
effets 'refpecting ‘the equality of the days and 
nights, and is hence called:the autumnal. equi- 
nox. 

Lady L.” I will remember to obferve thefe 
circumftances when the proper period arrives. 

Ment; We muft now examine the proper- 
tics of Summer; in order to give you’a Clear 
idea of this feafon I muft obferve when the 
Earth has advanced in its Orbit’ through Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius when ‘it arrives at the 
firft degree of Capricorn, the’ North’ Pole is 
‘turned to the Sun, and the tropic of Cancer is 
oppofite to him; and as the inclination of the 
Earth’s Axis is 23 degrees and:an half, juft fo 
far the rays of the Sun reach teyond the 
North: Pole, and in the fame’ degree are defee- 
tive at the South Pole ;confequently the whole 
ofthe Ar@ic circle is enlightened and the Ant- 
artic circle deprived: of light: from «which it 
will clearly appear to you that im’the Northern 
Hemifphere it is the longeft day whick confti- 
tutes Summer, and in the Southern half of the 


Globe 
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Globe thenfhorteftdays)ior Winter, ; but, under 
the Equator the days and nights are uniformly 
equal, confifting of;.twelve;-hours eachy..which 
comprehends ,the twenty-four/hours. that...is.the 
period off the, Harth’s),xotation .on -her,,own 
AXis: 

Lady; M2 I-hadynot) before, a clear. notion 
that: when: it is our Summer, the inhabitants of 
the. contrary Hemifphere{ have, W inter. 





Ment... This ds.a natural confequence, as.at 
the period the Earth) is.proceeding from: the, fign 
Libra sornthe; balanges,-the . North, Pole.is, ap- 
proaching towards the Sun, whilft the Southern 
Pole recedes from, hima}; therefore the length, of 
the day. is increafing in the Northern Hemif- 
phere and -declining/in, the. Southern. . Jn, the 
{pace of three months,the {cene will, be wholly 
changed, for.as the, Sun will then ,be over the 
E-quator, ;both | Poles, will,again. be, enlightened 
byihis'tays,,and, the day, and.night confequently 
equal in every part of the Globe. -The Sunat 
this' feafon will be nifingto the South andi fet- 
ting ‘to the North; this is what-is called) Au- 
tunins 

Lady L. The fituation of: the>Sun: and. 
Barth which “produces the equality! of days\and 
nights im the period you have beem defcribings Ef. 
Q {uppofe 
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fuppofe is what. is calledsthe Autimnal Equi> 
nox. sipt.orl 
Ment. Undoubtedly and as. the’ Barthnads 
vances towards Winter, the’South Poles -willibe 
titned’to the Sun, ‘and?thes North Poleodrom 
him; therefore when the Earth is in the-dign 
Canéer itis Summer imtheregions.to thefouth 
of the Equator at the period when! itis our 
Winter: this you will-perceive-is occafioned by 
the Sun’s being over the fropic/of Capricorn, 
which is as many degrees fouth of the: Equator 
as the tropic of Capricom ‘is to the! north: of it 
when the Sun was in/our Summer; at this pe- 
riod the Antar&tic circle ‘is enlightened and the 
Ar@ic obfcured. in darknefs;'> but undér athe 
Equator the days and’ nights’ are equal. ‘Vhe 
Sun continues above the horizon of thefouth 
Pole till the vernal Eqtinox, «when “he will 
again. rife. to the north Pole, and with unceating 
regularity fulfil the rotation of the fucceflive fea- 


fons, 
Lady M.- 1 ¢annot.exprefs how much Lad- 


mire the variety that we experience in the.dif- 
ferent effects of the feafons, as they changedn 

amual regularity andorder. 
Ment. olf the, Axis ofthe Karth were pet- 
pendiculay to: the: plangoof the Katth’s Orbit, 
the 
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the days would be invariably, of the fame length 
and we fhould have.no, diverfity of  feafons: 

Lady M....'That, would. be very oagreeable, 
T thould like, always to have, the feafons like 
{pring “or, aptumn, and the days’ never: {Hort- 
€r: pray what. would.produce'that effet? 

Ment. The: Sun, being over-the Equator, 
which mauft at all times enlighten both Poles of 
the Earth, and would make the days and nights 
conftantly equal, as their. variation is produced 
by the inclination. of the Earth’s Axis and its 
preferving its parallelifm, by «which term you 
are to underftand, the Earth keeping its Axis 
in. its natural revolution round the Sun in a po- 
fition always parallel, to itfelf, which it nearly 
does. “When the Sun is. in. the firft point of 
Aries, the Earth muft be in the beginning of Li- 
bra, as thatis the oppofite fign, 

Lady L. How much] pity the inhabitants 
of the frigid zone, _becaufe in. winter they: have 
fo great a portion of darkne(s. 

Ment... "This apparent. evil is mitigated) by 
the’kind hand of Providence, as even under the 
Poles when the Sun_is. not vifible to. them, they 
ate but a fhort time. involved .in abfolute dark- 
nefs ; as the twilight. continues. till the ‘fun ‘is 
18 degrees below the horizon, and his greateft 


depreffien 
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deprefliomis but 23 degrées‘and an half, equal to 
the inclination of the Batth’s‘Axis. ’ The Moon’ 
alfoiscabove the horizon’ of the Poles for about. 
the|fpace ofa fortnight, being “half her period 

North) and> the: ‘other 'Satith of ‘thé Equator i 
therefore‘as! the! Moon ‘at? full” isin’ the fign 

oppofite)to the  Stin,°the® tropical’ full Moon 

mu({t be 24 hours above*thé horizon at the Po. 

lar circles: 

Lady M. ¥ cannot fufficiently admire the 
goodnefs of God in difpenfing fuch alleviating 
mercies to the inhabitants of fuch unfavourable 
climes. 

Ment. ‘Thefe beneficent” efe@s may be 
traced-inevery inftance :°the’ Sun, which cconti- 
nues longer above thé horizon in Summer than 
in. Winter, - enlivens! our purfuits: “but as a 
counterbalance for the comparatively fhort por- 
tions of his: rays’ that we’ enjoy in Winter, the 
Moon at>that feafon' continties longer vifible to 
us than in Summer when' we ftand lef in need 
of /her-affiftance. “You “will perhaps fearcely 
believe that in the height of? dur Summer, we 
are farther: from ‘the Sun” thai’ fn Winter. 

Lady L. How ' can that poffibly be?’ fT mutt 
not doubt your affertions,’ though I cannot ima-_ 
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gine‘as a) fa&t what appears fo inconfiftent ‘with 
theevidence 6P reafony * 

Ment. ‘This feeming paradox is produced by 
the days being fhortér at ‘that “period and the 
Sun’s rays falling in a-very oblique direction on 
shé Barth,’ which are’ more diffufed than they 
arédn’ Sum#mer When he’ remains longer above 
the horizon; and'by ‘being Ingher, tranfinits his 
rays in.a more ditin& manner, by which means 
the Earth! acquires -and’‘retains fo great a por- 
fion of heat: that ‘it‘caninot! be fubdued or ex- 
tinquifhed during the fpace of a fhort night, 
which ‘is “occafoned' by the Sun being more 














nearly -“in’a vertical ‘pofition, and his beams 
confequently of a deénfer ‘or thicker quality 
avd not fo much Weakened by “refraction as 
when they are emitted: ina more indirect courfe 
as they’are tn Winter. 

Lady! 0° P cannot comprehend how this 
can be proved: 

Ment. By obfervations on the Sun’s diame- 
fér, which’ it ‘has’ been demonttrated is on the 
forte day 32 deg: 48 min. and on the long- 
eft day gt deg. 30 min, which afcertains bé= 
yond the poflibility of a doubt, the proportion 


af proximity with refpect to the Earth. 
: Lads 
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Lady LE... What portion, of the Globe. is 
Yuppofed to feel the heat of the. Sun in the great 
eft degree? ier 

Ment... When. the Earth is neareft to the 
Sun, itas Summerin the Southern Hemifphere ; 
therefore it is reafonable to imagine, the inhabia 
tants of thofe regions experience a greater degree 
of heat, than thofe which are fituated-in) the 
fame degree of latitude. in the oppofite. Hemif- 
phere; - to. counterbalance. this circumftance, 
their Summeris fhorter than ours, bythe. fpace 
of eight days ; it is alfoy colder near the Poles 
in the Southern, than. the Northern. Hemif- 
phere, which is occafioned by, there being more 
land, which naturally retains the heat, whilit 
on the contrary the intenfe cold near both 
the Poles, in- a, great meafure proceeds from 
the fields of ice in the Ocean, which, .even:the 
trays of the Sun in Summer do not wholly dif. 
folve, by the moft powerful influence of. their 
genial heat, 

Lady M, 1 feem better acquainted ..with the 
Zones, than moft parts of your inftruétions on 
Aftronomy. 

Ment. This knowledge you have acquired 
in your geographical leffons, and I make. no 
doubt that you recolle& the Globe js divided 


into 
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into five ‘Zones, or Belts, one Torrid, two 
‘Teniperate, and two Frigid, appellations which 
clearly denote their refpective qualities. “The 
Equator divides the Globe into two Hemif- 
pheres or ‘equal parts, the one Northern and 
the other “Southern ; on this circle the degrees 
of Longitude are marked, by which you are to 
underftand the diflance of any particular’ place, 
Eat or Weft, from the meridional point afcer- 
tained on that map or Globe, which cannot in 
any inflance exceed 180 degrees.” The meri- 
dian’ divides the Globe into two Hemifpheres, 
Faftern and Weftern, on which the degrees of 
Latitude are placed; by thefe the diftance of 
any piace ss found Nosth or South from the E: 
quator, and as there are go degrees from the 
Fequator to each Pole, no place can ‘exceed that 
sjjumiber, as you will remember the circumfe- 
rerice of the Globe is 300 degrees. The Eclip- 
tic is a certain line (hat runs through the Zodiac, 
to fhew the Sun’s annual path in the Heavens, 
on which aré-marked thofe Conftellations, cal- 
led the Signs of the ‘Zodiac. 

Lady M. When I confider the diferent 
pleafures we enjoy in every Seafon, I know not 


which to prefer. : 
Ment. 
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AMent, The feafons all abound with fourcés 
of delight and admiration. In Spring we bes 
hold the works of Nature unfold by gradual de- 
grees, till they attain the higheft perfe@ion of 
beauty. Vegetation, the Animal world, and 
the general face of things, infpire a contemt 
plative mind with thofe lively fenfations that 
afford a kind of rational banquet, where the eye 
is regaled with varied excellence, the ear charm- 
ed with melody, and the intelle@ual powers 
kept in perpetual purfuit, by the inveftigation 
of the progreflive renovating changes peculiarly 
appropriate to this feafon. Spring with pro» 
priety may be faid to be the youth of the year, 
in which bloom is but the harbinger of the 
more mature perfection which Summer pre- 
fents; buds and bloffums become fruits and 
flowers, and the pleafing expectations formed 
from vernal fru@ification, are realized ;_ this 
luxuriant period may be ftyled Nature’s Meridi- 
an, asthe Earth at. this feafon is at the height 
of its {plendor, Vegetation in the genith of its 
glory, and every fi urrounding object cheered by 
the vivid rays of the Sun, which diffufe the 
bleflings of plenty, adorned by refplendent beau- 
ty. In Autumn we perceive the ample provi- 
fion'which is wifely ordained for the preferva- 
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dion atid fuftenance of every fpecies of animals, 
as Nature at.this feafon pours forth her richeft 
gifts with a liberal hand in) the various means 
fhe furnifhes for our,fupport and happinels. 
_ Winter, which appears at the firlt, view to be a 
dreary comfortlefs feafon, ferves the purpofe of 





_akind of repofe to,all the varied works of the 
Creation, and produces that. variety and con- 
traft which conftitutes in a combined fenfe the 
genuine beauty ef the feafons,.or rather mani- 
_fefts the infinite wifdom of their omnifcient 
Creator. In froft, {now, or hail, we may 
trace certain degrees of beauty and utility, and 

“perceive the beneficial purpofes for which they 
were defigned ;. as the rigour of Winter deftroys 

the pernicious effe&ts. which would arife from 
ithe exuberance of infe&ts and reptiles that .are 
generated in Summer, and fertilizes the Earth 
for. the approaching produ@tions of Spring: 
therefore the whole year, astaken in the aggre- 

"aales st may y, be regarded as a.circle.of varied exe 

‘cellence., ae 

. Sy heady. de : is I_ never a before farmed any idea, 
that ‘each feafon abounded with fo. many advan- 

tages, as you have, enumerated. 

Ment. _The_,change of ,Seafons produces in 

“general no other. fenfations in the minds of 

common 
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éommon obfervers, ‘than the hate tear ideas that 
| occur, refpecting — the. ‘change of refidence and 
fituation which they often produce ; thus for‘in- 
Ttance, many prefer ‘Winter, as at that period 
they vifit the metropolis, and are engaged in a 
conftant fucceffion of diffipation and luxurious 
purfuits : whilft others dread its approach, be- 
caufe they live in retired fituations, and are in 
fome degree debarred from focial intercourfe. 
Lady M. Y think there is no degree of com- 

parifon refpeting the preference which ought 
to be given to the fituations you have defcribed : 
I ‘fhall not hefitate to determine in favor of 
Winter, as at that feafon I fee the moft com- 
" “pany, 
ent. Society is the balm of life, and ra- 
tional modes of amufement may be enjoyed 
without deviation from our preicribed line of 
duty; yet how frequently do the purfuits of 
What is_delufively called pleafure, produce the 
‘contrary effets of difguietude and repentance. 
Fach feafon points out to the intelligent mind 
a certain mode of comfort, peculiarly adapted to 
its circumftances and quality 3 fuch as in Win- 
ter, a cheerful fire, ‘focial converte, innocent 
recreations, confifting of thofe which can occa- 
ae no perturbation Of mind, or jult caufe of 
F 2 blaine 
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blame’ or regret. ‘Coifatit’ employment is the 
grand fpecific againft what ‘the French call en- 
nul; but'we muft be ever Cautious, that the ufé 
of our time fhould be turned to fuch objets, as 


may produce individual advantage, or publie be- 
nefit. 











Lady M. 1 obferve you mention that our 
amufements fhould be of a nature to produce 
no uneafinefs or unpleafant confequence; I 
think there is no danger they ever fhould. 

Ment, Ofthis there is greater probability 
than you are aware; as the purfuit of diverfion 
frequently induces perfons to engage in {chemes, 
or enter into plans that are inadequate to their 
finances, or incompatible with the arrangement 
their fituation in life requires ; games of chance 

—alfo, or thofe that depend on any degree of fkill, 
engage young minds with too great a degree of 
ardour and anxiety ; therefore the object to be 
won, Orloft, fhould always be of trifling value, 
aS both parties cannot be fuccefsful; -and though 
the victor experiences fenfations of triumphant 
pléafure, the vanquifhed or perfons conquered, 
aré fubjected to.an’ equal portion of regret. 

Lady L. 1 muft.confefs that I am always 
pleafed when I win, though I do not care for 
the money. 


f 


Ment. 
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. Ment... This is the genuine fentiment,. ari- 
fing from the, fimplicity and. uncorrupted ftate 
ef your heart; but intercourfe with the world 
blunts thefe fine’ perceptions, andthe hope of 
gain often degenerates into\meansand meafures, 
not always according with liberality or {trig 

jultice. sic 
Lady M.. 1,will,zealoufly guard again the 
confequences you. fo forcibly..deferibe,;. and I 
siMagine you will recommend a.courfe-of reads 
ing as. our general purfuit.in Winter. Mw 
.Aident. 1am, rather inclined, to a diverfity of 
avocations, as they exercife the-varivus faculties 
of the mind; neither. am I averfe to what is 
ufually called gaiety, when purfued asa relaxa- 
tion under certain reftritions, and regulated by 
the rules which good fenfe,and prudence pre- 
fcribe,.,The theatre is a fource of amufement 
and improvement, when the fubje@s chofen for 
reprefentation, are of a tendency to in{pire noble 
fentiments, by bright ,examples ; orto exhibit 
Vice and Folly.in their proper.colours.,. Con- 
certs and mufical entertainments. are not only 
agreeable and defirable, but may even be. turned 
to.excite devout fenfations, ,or..to exhilarate the 
fancy. by. lively compofitions. , Dancing, is, a 
wholefome exercife, and fource of diyerfion, 
Fig and 
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and alfo tends. to add grace and, dignity; tothe 
deportment,. Painting and, drawing : of every 
{pecies, are an. ¢legant pleafing employ,) and 
when extended to. taking. yiews,..or copying, 
from , Nature, afford aninexhauftible «fund _ of 
gratification to. a mind replete with refined 
ideas. 

Lady L. By ponine the plan you recom- 
mend, I am-conyinced time will never appear 
burdenfome to me,. eyen inthe depth of Win- 
ters 

Ment. » jdt, is ImpofMible to enumerate the va- 
ried objects of, purfuit, as they muftarife from 
the circumftances that. furround wus. . Needle 
work, of the ufeful and. ornamental ki nd, fhould 
engage 2 portion of your time and attention, as 
being .more particularly. a feminine. employ, 
and produative, of utility. Exercife is alfoa 
means, of: diftributing time. with advantage. and 
pleafure, and, may be compaffed even in Win- 
ter, with benefit and delight, But above all 
f will, point out the advantages arifing from 

the ftudy of the moft approved authors, and 
from the converfation of intelligent, well-bred 


perfons ; this is not only the means of pafling 


over time agreeably, but with fubftantial pro- 
fit; as knowledge is not only confined to books, 
but 
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but may be diffufed’ by various other means-; 
amongft which, noné are more” forcible than’ 
the ‘admonitions, teftimonies, or ‘opinions of | 
thofe we defervedly revere-or'efteem.? ee 

Lady M. JV any ’perfe&tly’ fatisfied with ont 
allotment in “Wintér} pray,’ Mentoria, ‘paint 
out of what nature our employ fhould be* in’ 
Summer, sHaDHG Ve 

Ment. Tn {peaking of our purfuits in diffe: 
rent times of the year, we ufe' the general terin 
of Summer and Winter, with which we blend 
Spring and Autiimn, ‘and confine ourfelves fin- 
ply to the diftinetion of heat'or cold, Jong or 
Short days, In’ 'Sitintner “every Obje@ takes a 
wide range ;° the great’ portion of day-light we’ 
enjoy, and the genial warmth of the Seafon, 
confpire to difperfe ‘the ‘generality of perfons’ 
who’ can purfue their own inclinations.’ “Tn the 
higher clalfes, the’ greater part ‘retire’ frém'‘ the” 
bnftle of public or fplendid life, and take refuse ° 
in the calm’ retreat of ‘their ‘patrimonial man)” 
frons. “Others in purfuit of health, ‘or amufe-- 
ment, frequent places on the fea coalk; whillt 
the general: mafs, who’ até engaged’ in’ cons 
merce and ufeful avocations,’ content’ them! 
felves with occafional ‘excutfions, which can 
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ibe'purfued withotit material interruption to the 
segiilar ‘courfe of theitibufinefs. 
Lady L. 1 am)always ‘itmpatient to’ get into 
“the ‘coutitrys-and if’ #t'‘were' in my ‘power to 
chute, ‘fhould Tike fomie cottage, or rural ‘fpot, 
where Ifhould’be mere’ happy than’ I can ex- 
prefs. ; LOAE A 
Ment, “Thefe ideas‘are the eff of a youthful 
‘¥magination, which is apt to figure to itfelf that 
wild, ‘of romantic fcénes watld yield a fuperior 
‘degree of fatisfaction j when in'fa&t they would, 
when the' ‘edge’ of ‘novelty: was worn ‘off, ‘pro- 
duce‘ vacuity and ‘difgutt, Tesis' itipoffible ‘ta 
“define by’ what “meafures “happinel$ may” be 
moft’ effectually produced 3 ‘as much depends on 
the turn of mind, and'the fituation of the par- 
ties concerned ; yet'we may fafely venture “to 
affirm, ‘there ‘is! the belt’ chance “for ‘attaining 
this défited end, ‘by ative, ‘rather than abftra@- 
ed means. A’cottage allows but a fmall fphere 
of zion; “a paftoral life admits but of few'va- 
riations, the habits are fimple, and ‘by conftant- 
‘ly ‘preferving the fame uniform tenor, enervate, 
and cramp a mind inherently fratight with laud- 


able ‘curiofity. , 
Lady NM, 
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Lady M,... 1 have,,.no, doubt you. would ap- 
prove the plan of Jife:purfued. by our, amiable 
friends Horatio and Amianda,. | ns 

Ment.....Diftinguithed merit like ees dais 
approbation and applaufe. .Dheix rank.,in, life 
is high enough. to,fupply them liberally. with 
all that can be ftyled the bleflings of lifey, and 
yet not, fufficiently elevated, to involve them in 
the pernicious and difgraceful, habitudes, that. 
degrade too many. who fill the firtt claffes in fo- 
ciety.. In fummer, they refide at their country 
feat, in which .elegance.and conyenience. unite, . 
their grounds are highly. cultivated, their gar- 
dens..are a Botanical {chool ;, agriculture, alfo. 
bears.a-fhare in this beautiful arrangement,.as. 
the whole eftate is a.Ferme Ornée.... Horatio,is- 
aman, of feience,, and neglects no..opportunity : 
to adopt every plan, thatmay prove beneficial to 
fociety. ;, his flocks and. herds are of the.finett qua- 
lity, his.horfes of the beft, breed, and regularly. 
trained, and his-carriages ofthe moft saa 
and convenient conftruGion. 

Lady M.. How nape Amanda mult, be yin: 
fuch a fituation! 

Ment. In thofe branches shah come, ime - 
mediately under her department, every article - 
approaches nearly to perfection. Her aviary 
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and poultry, form,anaflemblage of the moft 
rare and beautiful kinds of fowls and birds ; her 
fhrubbery and. green- houfe abound ae the 
moft, curious plants, which the ftudies with th 
moft minute attention, and by the mo eee 
tific rules, Her houfe difplays the purity of her 
ies ithe furniture being in the ftyle of the 
oft elegant fimplicity,, and many of the deco- 
rations moft worthy. of applaule, executed by 
her own hand... In the whole, of this rational 
fyflem you, perceive neither redundancy nor de= 
feét,.and the moft (triking harmony Is ; produced 
by. judicious meafures, effected by. moderate 
means. of ,expence., Horatio” s and Amanda’ s 
-method.of living, is. hefpitable and liberal ; but 
as.it-is uniform, kept. within due bounds of pru- 
dent-ceconomy, by, which mode, they perform 
many fignal acts of charity, though. their for= 
dune is\farfrom being immenfe. 
Lady L.,; 1 am always extremely happy when 
T pay them, a.vifit;, there is a library well {tor- 
ed with,books,, mathematical inftruments of all 
kinds, ;and every thing that is curious or inge- 
HlOUSen, | . a 
dVent. Thele: are aa fources of amufe= 
ment, and when properly, recurred to, prodiice 
»othe happieft effeéts. Society forms a great part 
MOLE: +4 Pert OF 
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of the:comforts of this ‘amiable pair, it Con filts 
of all the belt families in the neighbourhood, by 
which I mean thofe moft refpeCtable, not Al 
ways thofe of the highelt rank ; as Horatio does 
not approve Lord Scéptic’s principles, or’ Sir 
Richard Squander’s profufé habits: neither does 
Amanda wiih to affociate, with diffipated Lady 
Random, nor contemptible Lady Sordid.’ The 
time and attention of thefe worthy members ‘of 
fociety are greatly engaged by the education’ of 
their children ; as they do not confine their in- 
ftruGtions merely to the hours allotted’ for their 
leffons, but are always inculcating fome impor- 
tant branches of knowledge from every “ocetir- 
rence, and correéting all the errors they pers 
ceive, by the mott forcible, ‘yet gentle meanss 

Lady L. Horatio andAthanda are véty kind 
to their fervants, and ‘poor neighbours, efpeci- 
ally when they are fick ;"and have ‘alfo eftab- 
lithed a fchool for indigent children, who are 
~ inftruéted and clothed at’their'éxpéice? ¥59 | 

Ment. The perfotinatide of thefe’ effential 
duties, are the luxuries Which’ T ‘will recom- 
mend, as they never cloy ;. every evil you Miti- 
gate is an exquifite gratification’ ; to alleviate 
the pains of ficknefs,. remove thé ‘fling of “po- 

verty, or plant the feeds of knowledge; by ‘the 
F6 application 
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. application-ofdue remedies and pecuniary ‘re- 
lief, places a human charaéter in the brighteft 
point of view: thus you perceive Horatio and 
Amanda in’their Summer tefidence fhed ayblef- 
fing on all who are within the fphere of their 
Ghee influence. As the means of converting 
their bright example to your individual benefit, 
{ fhall obferve, that notwithftanding you cannot 
wholly adopt their plan, let it impart this ufe- 
ful leffon, that virtue confifts in active exer- 
tions, and that each feafon of the year calls us 
forth to fulfil fome important duty ; as even the 
moft minute _obje@ teems with inftru@tion, and 
every difpenfation demands the grateful tribute 
of reverence and admiration ¢ 
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On Eclipfes and Tides. 


Mentoria. 


HE obfervations I have made on the vari- 

ous qualities of the Solar Sy{tem would be 
incomplete, unlefs I were to enumerate the 
diftin& properties of Eclipfes of the Sun and 
“Moon, which you have feen and heard of, but 
I fear, are ignorant of their natural caufes. A 
Solar Eclipfe is produced by the Moon paffing 
between the Earth and the Sun, which hides 
the light of the Sun from the Earth; this muft 
‘happen at the New Moon, when the Moon is 
in conjunction with the Sun. It is called an 
annular 
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annular Eclipfé, when the ‘Moon is fo fituated 
that its fhadow being lefs than the difk of the 
Sun, conceals-only the centre from our view 
the edge of the Sun appearing to furround it 
like’a‘bright ring. “Tf the whole of the Sun is 
obfcured, the ‘Eclipfe is termed total; but if 
only @ part is darkened, it is called a partial 








Eclipfe, ahd as many twelfth parts as the Moon 
covers, fo many digits are faid to be eclipfed. 
© Lady Louifa.” What do you mean by digits # 
Ment. The term digit, fignifies the twelfth 
part of 'the diameter of either the Sun, or Moon,. 
therefore is ufed to expiefs the degree, in which 
either are ‘dcculted, or darkened, No folar 
Eclipfes are ‘univerfally. feen throughout the: 
whole hemifphere, which ‘is occafioned by the 
Sun being then above it, the Moon’s ‘difk or 
face being too fmall, and too near the Earth, 
to hide’ the Sun from its’ difk. Ufually the 
Moon’s dark fhadow-covers only a {pace on the 
Earth’s furface about 180 miles broad, when 
the Sun ‘is at the greatelt, and the Moon at 
the leaft‘diftance ;' ‘ though her partial ‘fhadow, 
or penumbra may at that period, cover a cir- 
cular porti on of 4900 mmiiles i in diameter ‘with- 
in ae face, the Sun is ina greater, or lefs 
«degree 
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degree eclipfed; ag the Places are nears on dif-. 
tant from. the centre of the penumbra, 

Lady Mary. . What is the fignification “of 
the word penumbra ?: 

Ment. I: implies a faint kind of tad: 
on the extremity of the perfeG, or complete 
fhadow, which renders it difficult to deter-_ 
mine where the fhadow begins, or ends. By: 
the obfervations I haye made, I hope you clear- 
ly underftand that Eclipfes are a privation of 
light, which the inhabitants of the Earth derive 
from. the Sun, or Moon., It moft frequently 
happens in folar Eclipfes, that the Moon’s difk 
is covered with a faint light, which is afcribed 
to the refle&tion of the light from the illumi- 
nated parts of the Earth; in total Eclipfes of 
the Sun, what is called the Moon’ ’s limb, (by 
which. i is meant the exterior border of her difk) 
appears furrounded by a_pale circle of light, 
that fome aftronomers i imagine indicates a. lunar 
atmofphere of the Sun.” When the, Moon. ap- 
pears much lefs than the Sun, the is faid to be 
in apage, and he in perige ; the former. term 
implies the greateft poi ble diftance, the latter 
the neareit fituation any Planct i is. remoyed from 
us, The total occultation of the Sun can never 
exceed four minutes, and more ‘commonly not 
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more than twominutes, though at fome particular 
place on the Earth an Eclipfe may laft for more 
than two hours. A Solar Eclipfe does not\happen 
at the fame time in all places where it is feen 5. 








but is. vifible earlieft. in the Weftern parts,. and 
later, to. the, Eaftern sregion, occafioned by ‘the 
fhadow of the Moon,.as, her: motion:is: from 
Welt to Eaft. 

Lady LE. with »wery> much to :hear «what 
occafions a Lunar Eclipfe. 

Ment... An Eclipfe of the Moon is; produc- 
ed by the Earth pafling between the Sun and 
the Moon; in:confequence of which, the. latter. 
is deprived of the folar light; this only happens 
at the full) Moon,»as atithat.period fhe is.oppo- 
fite to the Sun; even.im a total Eelipfe, the 
Moon is feldom ima perfect fate of occultation, 
or darknefs; which is:-occafioned by.the Suni’s 
rays being refracted in: pafling through: the. at- 
mofphere of the Earth. 

Lady M. \ Whati:is:the caufe the Sun:is not 
eclipfed. every |New ‘Moon; and the’ Maon 
every time fhe is atthe full ? 

Ment. Becaufe the Moon’s orbit is inelined 
to the plane of the Ecliptic, therefore an: Eclipfe 
can never happen :but when the Moon is either 
in or near'one of ‘the Nodes, which are the 

two 
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two ‘points in‘which' ‘the’ orbit of the Moon 
cuts the Ecliptic. 

Lady L. Do: Eclipfes appear jn every part 
of the Globe? 

Ment. A Lunar Eclipfe is vifible in all parts 
of the Earth, which have the’ Moon above their 
horizon, atid’are® every. where of the famerex~ 
tent and duration ; whilft a folar Eclipfe varies 
its appearance at different places. Echpfes’ of 
the Moon always begin ‘on ‘her eaflern’ fide, 
whilft thofe of the ‘Sun commence en his weit. 
ein, ifs 

Lady L. How many ‘Beliptes of the ‘Sun 
and Mooncan there:poflibly be’ iin one year ? 

Ment. Seven ave the greateft number ‘that 
can‘happen in that fpaceof time; ard twor'the 
Jeaft that can occuryithe moftufual! number is 
four, and there are: very rarely mote than fix, 
one half‘of which are generally: invifible‘atvany 
particular place ; and no»Edlipfe of theMoon 
can laft above 5 hours andia! Half fromthe pe- 
riod of the ‘Moon's fit{twtoiichingthésEaith’s 
penumbra, to its departure from <ity.? butvan 
Eclipfe of the Moon by the Barth’s<fhiadow 
probably never exceeds 3:hours and three: quar. 
ters; and when ‘total; is not{omore:thans) 1 
“hour and three quarters.o7 Having: thus clearly 
{pecified 
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{pecified..the, interpofition ofsthe heavenly ‘bo- 
dies which occafionthe privation of light, called 
clipfes, itonly remains-for:meito remark, that 
fome. of the fixed {tars are fubje@, to: the. fame 
confequences ; in particular Aldebaran. is’ fre- 
quently obfcured by the Moon, when it is be- 
hind that..Planet,, and, Jupiter alo is in like 
manner darkened by. its, brightnefs being-inter= 
cepted, : 
Lady M,, 1 think Eclipfes.are very extraor- - 
dinary things ;, before. their caufes were known, 
I thould, fuppofe the inhabitants of the Earth 
were alarmed at. their appearance: 
Ment...To haye.the Sun ob{cured, or the 
light of the Moon, withheld, for.even the fhort=. 
eft {pace.of time,. mult: have:excited: much»-af- 
tonifhment 5, but-experience in this,-as wellias 
in 3 variety of other, inftances, fupplied.theides 


fectiof feience,.... The jancients obferved: thefe:s 


phzenomena 5 but as they, perceived na: bad efi: 


fects, . moft, probably= were. riot apprehenfivesc 


when they appeared... L.recolleQ:a remarkable: 
inftance of the, fagacious,-ufe: that: Columbus 
made. of the. circumftance of knowing from his 
profeffional fkill, that.an Eclipfe, muft, ataicer- 


tainyperiod, o¢cun, which ferves to fhéwothe: ves: 


ry great.advantages the,learned:bave over: the igs’, 
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norant and uninformed part ofithe community. 
Léddy Mix Farm greatly obliged to you “iny 
dear Mentoria ; Isremember in ‘your ‘ inftruc- 
tions on» Geography, you informed 'us-Colum:- 

bus:difcovered: America. ory 
Ment. In the profeéution of thatgreat tm- 
dertaking, Columbus experienced much* trou- 
ble from the: factions fpirit of the officers and 
men who engaged with him in that hazardous 
enterprize. . Atvone:time.a ferious mutiny ‘took 
place, and as Columbus was'at that period but 
a little. diftance *from: land > ‘near one of ‘the 
Welt India Iflands, -he-obfained’ articles of fuf= 
tenance of every kind’ froin the Indians, his 
own provifions having been either confurned or 
{poiled.» For fome time he'wasamply fupplied 
by theonatives, who bartered their food for the ’ 
alluring bait of a bit of tin, or 'a few glafs beads, 
and.on thofe who were of a: fuperior'clafs, he” 
beftowed a fmall looking-glafs, ‘a‘red cap; ‘ora 
pair of fciffors. This traffic was carried’ on ta 
the mutual {stisfaction of both’ parties, ‘but un- 
fortunately the mutineersowho ‘were on fhore, - 
prejudiced the Indians againft: Columbus,’ and 
as.inthofe uncivilized. countries . they’ cultivate 
littleymore than is neceffary for their? own tie, 
they: began to be: apprehenifive of experiericing 
a fcar- 
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a {carcity ;_ therefore were very remif jin their 
fupply of food, which. greatly, diftrefled Colum: 
bus, as his_men.had been grievoufly afflided: 
with fevere and dangerous diforders, «which: are 
peculiarly incident to.-hot climates:}. a> dircum=s 
ftance that_ rendered, frefh..provifions.,abfolutely 
neceffary, as the moft effeQual means of-eftabe 
lifhing their health,...Inj this critical. predica~ 
ment, Columbus had_recourfe. to. the. follow- 
ing expedient... From, aftronomical. obferva- 
tions, he knew that in.the courfe of three days 
there would be an.Eclipfe,of the Moon ; he 
therefore fent an Indian.:on. fhore, who. was 
on board his fhip,. to,inform the inhabitants 
(whom he convened) that he.came to acquaint 
them of an. extraordinary circumftance, in whicly 
they werezall nearly concerned. , That Columbus 
and his people were Chriftians, and -believed ‘in 
God, who created Heaven and Earth, , reward- 
ed the righteous, and punifhed. the .wicked.; 
thaf this omnipotent Being was incenfed again{t 
the Indians for having neglected to fupply;his 











people with food, .and had: determined. to pu- 
nifh- them by peftilence and famine, ‘in. token, 
of which, they: \ would. that.very night, fee the. 
Moon rife with an angry and bloody .afpe@,, as 
a prefage of the tremendous. evils. that -would-ac- 
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erue, © This prophetic “deminciation’ produced’ 
different effects upon ‘the: minds of the Indians, 
fome were alarmed, ‘and others’ tréated if with 
contempt and derifion’; “but When they perceiv- 
ed the Eclipfe of the’ Moon, which took’ place 
in the manner exprefsly foretold, they were 
unanimous in expreffing their conftérnation and 
contrition, The confequence of this internal 
conviction was’ produétive of the happielt ef- 
fects ; as they zealoufly ‘entreated Columbus, 
with loud cries and lamentations, to intercede 
with his God'on their behalf, ‘as the means of 
averting the fcourge that threatened them ; on 
which terms they promifed in future to fupply 
him amply with every kind of provifion he re- 
quired. ‘Columbus hearkened to their entrea- 
ties, yet did not grant their requeft till the 
Eclipfe began to go off ; when after due delibes 
ration, and the appearance of great condefcen= 
fion-on his part, he informed them, they might 
ceafe to affli@ themfelves, as he had prayed to 
God in-their favour, who’ had gracioufly for- 
given them, on condition they would always be 
kind and hofpitable to Chriftians, and in proof 
of this gracious pardon, they would perceive the 
Moon difperfe her angry countenance, and re- 
fume her former beauty. When they experi.’ 
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-enced. the fulfilment of this pleafing affarance, 
they praifed the God of the Ciriftians, and re- 
-garded Columbus as a perfon’ peculiarly favour= 
ed by heaven ;- as ‘notwithftanding they had 
fee: Eclipfes, it was beyond® the compafs of 








their comprekenfion; to imagine that any one 
could foretel their Tee except by divine 
inf{piration. 

Lady L. Av was fortunate Columbus thought 
of fuch a means to prevent the evils he dread- 
ed 3 -butwas 1ttriGly right, that he pretended 

_ this naturabévent ‘was a divine judgment? 
Mento Particular ‘circuimiftances, and €xi- 
gent cafes, ‘requ ire éxtraordinary means of re- 
drefsy and inthis Wiftance, on the behalf ot Co- 
lumbus,'? {hall urge that ‘the happy effects his 
cordudd prodded; ina great meafure’ plead his 
-excule; more efpecially ag it ferved ‘the Benefi- 
Cial purpofe%of forcibly impreffing on” thefe: fa- 
-vage Tidians 'an'awful idea of the Sipreme Be- 
ing, pwhich péthaps they would not have acquit 
ed by any othermeans. °'In “defining the’ cha- 

radterbof: Columbus, ‘we mult acknowledge” He 





poffefled weryfliperior merit ; his fkill in ‘naviga- 
fion was wonderfill ‘af that” period, his’ genius 
pe oie and his PrCency of mind fignal, 
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Jn all-the complicated misfortunes his: arduous 
undertaking unayoidably produced: 

Lady M,,..What-do- you:mean by prefence 
ef mind, my, dear; Mentoria? 

Ment... That powerful, impulfe, 'whickdi- 
reCts us.to:purfue in any emergency, thofe mea. 
fures that will prove effeCtual.;/as-perfons  in- 
volved in intricate and apparently inextricable 
difficulties, if/they. were to: deliberate, would be 
loft! 

* Lady Ly 1 think. it was very -ungrateful-of 
Columbus’s officers, and men to. thew any incli- 
nation.to rebel, under fo, greatia commander, 

Ment. .-In enterprizes of,,vatt importance, 
the projeG@ors have man yiadverfe events to'icon- 
end: with. . ‘The greater part) of) the « pérfons 
who joined‘Columbus in the \profecution of the 
expediuon he had planned,,-were actuated ‘by 
rootives of gain, and were impatient ander the 
delay, which in. the natural courfe of things re. 
tarded the object they had: in, view 3 ¢onfequent. 
ly the principal obftacles he -had,.to encounter, 
arofe from the avarice, inzratitude; and igno. 
rance of his fellow labourers zothus you will per- 
célye the paffions. were.to hint more turbulent in 
their effe@s, than the Elements. . Human nature 
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of Ifrael] murmured again{ft Mofes for the dan- 
gers and inconvenience they experienced in the 
defert, in their progrefs to the Land of Promife; 
and reproached their wife benign leader, with 
being the caufe of all their fufferings. 

Lady L. Ut muft have given Columbus 
great pleafure, to have the Indians pay him 
fuch reverence. 

Ment. Ina variety of inftances, recorded 
in hiftory, we find that the human race, in a 
ftate of profound ignorance, are eafily wrought 
upon by any circumftances which bear a fuper- 
natural appearance ; this gave rife to the abfurd, 
and I may add impious tories, .which were im- 
preffed on the multitude in the firft ages of the 
world in Pagan cot ntries; as under the fane- 
tion of a pretended divine origin, no one pre= 
fumed to doubt. the validity of any affertion or 
event. Numa, who governed the Romans af- 
ter Romulus, was a man of confummate wif- 
dom and prudence; and as. he, was convinced 
he could not rule peaceably over his fubjects, 
without fome. fuperior aid, he pretended to 
have an intercourfe with the Goddefs Egeria, 
whom he apparently confulted in, her grotto, on 
all fubjectsand matters. of importance ;. thus. by 
impofing on the minds of his fubjeCts, this 
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feigned , facred authority, she poffefféd. their en- 
tire confidence, and much to-his-henourit may 
be added, -that:),he..was. the-firft who infpired 
the-Romans with. an awful fenfe of the.dacred 
obligation of an oath, which was undoubtedly 


1 


the foundation of the, credit they afterwards.ob- 
tained), as) it-rendered them juft.and, honourable 
in all their proceedings, 
Lady L,.. lam much pleafed. with the \in- 
ftances:you, have. produced of the f{uperiorabili- 
fies. that Numa and Columbus pofleffed. 
Adent. » As I have endeavoured to thew you, 
the advantage perfons invefted.with power derive 
from the adoption,of wife and prudent meafures, 
the refult of a highly cultivated good tnderftand- 
ing; asa centraft,; L will now point out ithe 
contrary effects, iby the example of: Francis Pis 
zarro, who obtained the congtelt, of Peru. 
Various have been’ the iconjectures refpeQting 
his origin, fume: are ‘of ‘opinion*he was’a | nox 
bleman) by -birth, whilf ethers: (with! greater 
probability) mention, he Mwas ithe ‘illegitimate 
fon of Gonzalo Pizarro, van ‘officer 6f 'Truxillo 
in Spain, who expofed him as a foundling ‘at 
the door of a church ; from the ¢ircumftance 
of the cheat Seing ‘difcovered, his father was 
compelled to fupport him, who beftowed:no. 
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education on,, him,),but employed. him in. the 
mott fervile offices, chiefly in tending his hogs 3. 
as, this, neglected youth advanced in ages he grew 
weary, of, this degrading courfe of life, and as 
he..was, of; an enterprifing fpinit, entered_on 
board a, fhip. bound. for the Weft Indies... In 
this new fcene of aGtion, Pizarro fo eminently 
diftinguifhed himfelf by:his bravery; in-the wars 
of Hifpaniola.and €uba, that he gained a.com-. 
miffion in theSpanith army,; after a variety of 
fortunate events, he became poffeffed of great 
riches; and joined with two other adventurers, 
to. undertake the conqueft of Peru, in which 
hazardous attempt he fucceeded. 

Lady.L, <1 fecl quite interefted, in_your-acy 
count.of Pizarro, and.am furprifed a perfon. fo 
defeGtive in education  fhould achieve fuch. a 
brilliant, victory. 

Ment. . Perfonal courage, perfeverance,,.and 
cohenrring favourable circumftances, are. more 
efeQual in, compalfing great defigns,, than mere, 
intelleGual pofleflions, or the genuine effects of 
régular fcrences yet when they! are added, to 
the!other.qualities they give an inexprefible,de- 
gree of confequence to the’ triumphant. Hero : 
which was amanifeft-in the ‘chara&ter of Julius 
Gefar; whooawas :an. excellent fcholaty.5 a. 
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gallant’ foldier, and in' every department) a mott 
accomplifhed' man.” a 
Lady M-* Pray “Mestoria? now: daform “is* 
of fomé {triking proofs of 'Pizarrd’s ignorance? 
Ment.’ At: the time! the Conquett' of Pert 
was undertaken, theré was"! 4. contelt bet ween” 
two’ brothers, named’ Huefear and >A tabihba,° 
for the facceffidh to the Péruvian domisions, on 
the death” of their’ fathers Phis* event proved 
fortunate for Pizarro, who by artfully feeming” 
to efpoufe the catife of both thefe teas, or prin 
ces, who weré com petitors,"aP length by (trata. 
gem, anda kind of f@itieas2 cafe cof: ofen¢e, 
Pizarro imprifoned Atabiliba,’dand! very Toon 
after Huefcar was murdered} Which jma “great 
meafure fecured the victory thae was af répwards 
obtained. > Atabiliba’owas 4 prinee ended With 
great penetration, and as he earneltly? wilhed!to 
procuré his liberty, fought to difcover thevmtn - 
ners; abilities, and ‘cuftoms defi the Spaniards, 
asthe belt method of enabling hing to! offer for 
his ¥anfony thofe gifts thatewollld! be! ah@omioh 
acceptable to them’. oWhat appeared the cmoft 
incomprehenfible to hin, was y-their being able 
to read and: write, which he wasapa lofs to des 
termine, whether they’ were: natural gifts, or 
acquired’ ‘by application: and-dabour, As: ithe 
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means of obtaining this information, he afked 
one of the Spanifh foldiers, if he could wri 


the name of God upon his thumb nail ; He 


“+ 


man) immediately. comp! lied with his oo 


and the inca went tofeveral of the Span ifh cap 
tains and foldiers, to enquire of them the fans 
fication of the word. infcribed on his thumb, 
and ‘by their reply was convinced they under- 
ftood its meaning, from which he concluded 
that the art of writing and reading were natural 
to the whole Spanifh nation. ‘This opinion he 


was fo »0,convinced was erroneous, as by chance 


he met Pizarro,, and afked him the fame quef- 


refpeciin .¢ the, mark on his nail, which the 


, 
other, Sz ards h adily int erpreted 5 when 


he: from the, c scenes of not being able to 


write or read, blufhed and turned away from 


of confufion, from not 


L 
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him with evident figns 
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“ 


a fatisfactory anf{wer. 


¢ 


beitig qualified to 
"This circumftance convinced / Atabiliba, that the 
aocomplifh ments he fo greatly admired were 
Heel of fuperior education, and infpired 
him with contempt for Pizarro, whom he now 
perceived was, of a very low origin, fince h 

swas exceeded in know! ledge by even foldiers of 
the moft inferior rank. 
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Lady M. Jam aftonifhed that Pizarro did 


not learn to read and write when he ‘was a great 


08 


man, as it is very difgraceful to be fo igno- 


Og 


rant. 

Ment, Knowledge is very dificult tovat- 
tain, except in the ductilé’ featons of anfancy 
or youth; the procels of "acquiring itis*flow 
and progreflive, and muft be purfved without 
intermilfion, which, when perfons are advanced 
to the mature Sages of life, is not''eafy to ef-- 
fect ; asa variety of avocatioris at that period 
unavoidably engage their attention.’ Pizarro’s 
time was I make no doubt wholly employed imthe 
purfuit of riches and power, which he obtained, 
to the full extent-of the moft fanguine ambi- 
tion: but to counterbalance thefe advantages: 
he was fubjeéted to the humiliating ‘mortifica- 
tion of his fecretary writing his naméasa fig- 
nature, between two ftrokes’ which Pizarro 
drew, a circumiftance that made’ his ignorance 
univerfally known, 

Lady M. When perfonsare fo: highin 
rank, it is particularly ‘onfortunate when they 
are fo illiterate. 

Ment, In commercial countries, it frequent- 
ly happens that individuals of low ii oo ha- 
bits of induilry, perfeverance, or enterprize, 
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‘attain? inithe regular. courfe!_of: things, great 
riches, and. conféquently.a proportionable»de- 
gree of power ‘and confequence.>:«Whert fuch 
perfons. ‘by the influence of .their, weahthiand 
conneétions, become fenators, or aflociate with 
the ‘higher circles, they betray their own.infuf- 
ficiency in what the liberal minded efteem the 
moft valuable poffeffions ;).as) their language »is 
incorrect, and their opinions. generally ‘con- 
traéted and ill founded : thus you will perceive 
the ‘inefficacy ‘of riches, which: may’ purchafe 
parade, ‘and ftate, but cannot deferve the tri- 
bute of applauie or admiration, unlefs they are 
accompanied by intrinfic.and fuperior worth. 
Lady L. 1 recolle&t that Tides are the next 
fubject of your inflructiens; I have fome know- 


‘ledge .of them, ‘as I:fpent part of  laft: Sum- 


merin a beautiful fituation on the fea coalt, 
Ment.\: ‘The! Tides are produced by the At- 


otraQion ofthe Suni:and Moon, and are caufed 


by the flux and reflux of the motion of the watt 
expanfelofithe ocean, which is in a perpetual 


toftate of llagitation, as it. ebbs. and flows. alter- 


nately, without intermiffion. ‘This wonderful 
effeét is more particularly occafioned, by the 


olNMfoon, in confequence of: her being much near- 
Nérixo thet Karthothan the Sun, therefore, her 
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powers of attraCtion,» though inferior, act with 
greater forcey:and «asa natural) confequence, 
raife the water:much ‘higher, which. from being 
afluid, lofes in a great. meafureiits’ gravitating 
property. 

Lady BL. How: farprifing »thefe cireumfan- 
ces ‘are, and how very: few) Imagine have a 
knowledge of their. wonderful effects. 

Ment. The Moon in pafling over any part 
of the ocean, attracts and raifes the water in 
that particular place, which» in the’ courfe of 
about fix hours and eleven! minutes falls:again, 
and thus invariably rifes and falls in little more 
than the {pace of twelve hours.) “The,;Moon 
produces the effect of) raifing ithe water, not 
only on that part of the ‘fea over which: fhe, is 
paffing, but alfo on»that which’ is fituated: in 
an immediate oppofite direGtion. «Fhe efeats 
that the Moon occafions on‘ the Watemare not 
perceived till three hours after: itrhas, pafféd:the 
meridian of that place. rd 

Lady LE,  Yimagine the Vides) performatheir 
changes with equal uniformity in call | parts!of 
the! oceam , 

Ment. Theremarks I have made, more>par- 
ticularly belong to fuch-fituations:as are epen to 
large oceans ; as in feas and channels that,are 
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moreconfined,many circu mflancesconcur toca fe 
deviations from the rules I have fpecified ; the 
effecls would be general, if the whole furface 
of the globe were covered with water; but the” 
great number of iflands and continents inter= 
rupt the regular courfe of Tides in fome parti- 
cular régions, ; 
Lady M. 1 know that rivers have Tides as: 
wellas the ocean, as I have obferved them te- 
gularly change, when. I was at Greenwich. 
Ment. A] rivers which fall intothe fea have 
flux and reflux, at fome diftance from theig 
snouth.’ I have already explained why the 
Moon attratts the ocean in a greater degree 
than the Sun‘; the proportion of the attractive 
powers of the latter, with refpe& to the Tides, 
is computed to be four times and a half lefs 
than what is produced by the Lunar influence, 
which effet is caufed by the great diltance of 
the Sun frons the Earth; I fthall now endéavour 
to fhew you, in what degree be Tides are afs 
ie€ted by the concurrent addition of the San’s'” 
force of AttraGiion. At the time of the new 
and full Moon, the Sun and Moon, by acting 
together on the re raife it to a more cenfi- 
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derable height: jefe elevations are called “the 
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the Moon, the Sun and Moon ac in oppcfition 
to.each other, andthe water in confequence, 
does not rife fo high as under the operation of 
their mutual attraétion:, thefe are called Neap | 
‘Tides, 8 

Lady_L: . Are not.the Tides later every day 
for a certain {pace of time? 

Ment... Undoubtedly, ,as the Earth“is re- 
volving on its axis, 24 hours, the Moon will be 
advancing in her orbit ; therefore the Barth mui{t 
turn as much more than round its axis, before 
the. fame place, which -was under her, can 
cote to, the fame place again with. refpett 
to. her, as fhe has advanced in her orbit; 
during that {pace.of time, which is 50 minutes, 
this number being divided by 4, gives 12 mui- 
nutes and a half; fo that it, will be 6 hours, 
12 minutes and a half from high to low. water, 
and the {ame portion of time from low ‘to high 
water again, which make in the whole 12. 
hours, 25 minutes, from the period of high wa- 
ter to its regular return, 

Lady L. The Tides I fuppofe, are of great 
ufe, as I have obferved when I have been near 
the fea, or River Thames, how many veflels 
pafsin conftant, fucceifion. 


G5 Ment. 
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i VAdent. Tm portant:and numerous are the be- 
nefits we derive from the regularity ofthe Tides. 
‘Water inia ftagnate {tate becomes foul, and de- 

“generates into: putridity, which is productive of 
the moft Danefuli and fatal-effets ; as the eflu- 
Via thatiarifes from it, by! its noxious qualities 


2 corrupts the air, and confequently produces pef- 


etilentialodifeafes... Another effential advantage 
from theoflux. and ‘reflux. ofthe Tides,.is the 
means they afford. for ai wide: extended.com- 
merce ; as by their variations, veflels.of all def- 
criptions and dimenfions‘can. proceed from the 
écean to the:centre:of:the metropolis, by which 
channel commodities from all parts of the,globe 
are colle&ted'in the great emporium of trade, 
and from thence diffufed by different meafures, 
{not only for the: general accommodation of this 
kingdom, but>alfo. for the fupply of foreign 
marts, I fhall conclude: this. differtation on 
‘Tides, by obferving, that the doftrine refpeat- 
ing’ them was involved in. obfcurity,. till Sir 
Tfaac Newton removed thefe doubts and my{- 
teries by the clear demonftration. of the power of 
Gravity and Attraction. 
Lady L. Pray Mentoria, explain this mat- 
ter more fully, as I have a general but not a 
‘glear idea ‘of.its properties; particularly.I_ with 


to 
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to be informed bwhat«the;sterm. Gravitation 
means. 

Ment. It fignifies the: tendency: which all 
bodies have to defcend,) and the point to: which. 
they tend is called:the centre of Gravity. 

Lady Li «This I scompreliend,|: but en- 
treat you. will’ be more explicit on this fubject. 

Ment. In the Solar fyftem, the Sun .4s the 
centre of Gravity 3: and the centre-of the Earth,, 
and of all the other Planets, is a centre of gra- 
vity towards which all’ bodies placed upon their: 
furface are attraCted.: 

Lady L. ‘By what means are you convinced’ 
of this ? 

Ment. The Sun. from its’ faperior ,magni- 
tude attra@s the Earth, and other Planetary 
Orbs of its fytem, which may all properly be faid 
to gravitate, or have’a tendency to approach the: 
Sun as their centre... The Earth, by, being of 
larger dimenfions than the Moon, attraéts her, 
and fhe, asa fecondary Planet, ;gravitates to» 
wards the Earth. ‘The:Plametsare attraéted by 
and alfo gravitate towards-each other. .;When 
a ftone is thrown. from the Earth, its;weight or 
eravitating power attracts it to the Harth again ; 

_and by this univerfal power of Gravitation, we 
ftand upon-all parts. of the: Earthy with our feet 
G 6 “pointing 
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pointing ‘to the centre. The power by which 
the Planets‘iare attracted towards the Sun, ‘as 
their ‘centre, | is’ called the Centripetal Force, 
and that by which they endeavour to fly from it, 
is termed ‘the Centrifugal’“Force: thus ‘by the 
céntrary aétion of thefe different’ powers, the 

Planets are made to move round the Sun, in a 
eGretilat or rather in an elliptical) Orbit, and it 
1s by the joint action of thefe oppofite forces, 
that’ the’Planets are retained in their proper Or- 
bits. ¢ 

Lady M. 1 wifh''to’ know what produces 
this éffeat. 

“WMent. It may be! proper to.inform you that 
all motion whichis termed fimple, is naturally 
reGtilineal, that is, that all bodies, if there 
Were no counteracting power, would move in 
{traight’ lines, which might be proved in a va- 
riety of familiar inftances ; you will therefore 
perceive, as the planetary motion Is nearly cir- 
cular,’ it cannot be called fimple, being a coni- 
pound of the two’ qualities already fpecified, 
which are diftinguifhed by the following terms, 
the Attractive or Centripetal force, and the Pré- 
jectile, or Centrifugal ‘force. “sah 

(Lady Le: ' Lam >very' attentive to thefe -in- 

‘firiQions, as’they appear to’ me’ of great cor- 
: fequence? 
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fequence, by, enablifig me to underftand) the 
general order of; the Planetary fyitem: 

Ment. The, dttra@ion of the Earth-and the 
refiftance tof the ,atmofphere:{ or} body : of; air 
through whichsitanoves retards) its ;progrefs or 
it would continue to move jin a ftraight, dine 
with a degree of velocity, equal to that. which 
was) firft/ithprefled on «it... The, wife Creator 
of thé univerfe, -has) beftowed 4. force on Jall 
the’ Planets, equal) to’ that,. of the’ “attraGtive 
power of the Sun, that one might not be over- 
powered by! the-other, the Attractive or.Cen- 
tripetal force of the Sun, being adequate im 
proportion to the Projectile,;or Centrifugalforce 
ofthe Planets, which are by Attraction prevent- 
ed from moving in a {traight line, being) ina 
manner driven towards the) Sun, and. by,,the 
Projectile force. are’ hindered from, being over- 
come by the Attractive power, cenfequently they 
revolve in circular orbits, though; in faé,they 
are rather elliptical in form. All. bodies mov- 
ing in‘a circle have ;'a.natural, tendency),to fly 
of in a ftraightlinedid nor \the central force act- 
ing again{t it preferve.its, circular motion,~ Be- 
fore-I conclude thefe,remarks)ipon the general 
Jaw of Nature, I, ,mufl, mention the remaining 
branches, of, Magnetifmy, Klectricity, andayhat 
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is called the Attra@tion of ‘Cohefion : the two 
former I fhall diftin@ly confider on fome fu- 
ture occafion, ‘but fhall briefly inferm you that 
the latter, Attra€tion ‘of Cohetion, fignifies that 
property that all bodies mherently poffefs, which 
tends to unite the different particles of which 
they are compofed, and’ connects the general 


fyftem ; or they would, uninfluenced by thefe- 


Attra@tive powers, be hurled to immenfe dif- 
tances, or féparated into an infinitude of atoms.. 
~ Lady M. Do the ‘rules and’ confequences 
you have enumerated refpecting the- heavenly 
bodies relate‘ only to the‘primary Planets, which 
have.the Sun for their centre? 


Ment. The fecondary Planets are governed 


by the fame laws, ‘in revolving about their. Pri- 
maries, By’ the AttraGtive power of the Sun, 
"joined with the Proje@tile force of the primary 
Planets, they’ aré retained in their orbits ; fo the 
ation of the Primaries; upon their re{pedtive 
 fecondaries, blended with their projectile force, 
will preferve them in their proper orbits or 
fpheres ; all which, with’ their Primaries, move 
round a centre of Gravity, by the univerfal in- 
fluence of Attraction, 


Lady 
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Lady L. ,How very, extraordinary.it.is that 
the Heavenly Bodies.are permitted to, move, and 
are reftrained by:fuch wonderful means, 

Ment. Every fyftem, in, the univerfe is fup- 
pofed to revolve, inJike manner round ong com- 
mon ‘centre. Ln, contemplating the order, and 
tegularity which, prevails in the,varions works 
of the Creation, .we are yled..to reflect, on the 
infinite, fupreme-wifdom, that planned and-ex- 
ecuted all the wonders,which excite our admi- 
ration. . We qught from hence, alfo, to derive 
the ufeful leffon..of.an,uniform, fteady, perfor- 
mance> of the. various), duties, allotted in our 
{phere of action, as-rational,Beings ;. to us, in- 
telleQually, God) is, the, centre yof all poffible 
perfection, the point, te, which all. our, hopes 
and withes invariably, fhould, tend, Our frailty 
too often caufes.us to fly off in a {traight direction 
from: our proper orbit, and. itis, only by the 
precept, example, and intereefion of our bleff- 
ed Redeemer, that we are, enabled to perform 
-our deftined courfe, and ultimately gain the re- 
ward of immortal happinefs, 
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On Light and Darknefs. 








Mentoria. 





N endeavouring to defcribe the properties 

and qualities of Light, I thall alfo point 
out the efféntial benefits which arife from. its 
diffufive genial influence, and deduce thofe re- 
eGtions. which are naturally fuggelted in, fo 
interefting a difcuffion. . Various have, been the 
conjectures and opinions refpecting the nature 
of Light, which is now demonftrated to bea 
material fub{tance, flowing diretiy fromthe 
Sun. By the term, Light, I mean that, cer- 
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tain principle by which 3j jects are made per= 
ceptible to our vifual organs, after a variety of 
{peculationg whether, thefe impreflions pro- 
ceeded from thofe obje&ts or the eye of the per- 
fon who viewed them’; the difcoveries of Sir 
lfaac Newton have tended to remove thefe 
doubts, by eftablifhing a’ du@trine that may be 
relied on. According to his fyftem,. Light 
confifts of a great number: of very fmall partir 
cles thrown off from the Juminous, body, by an 
oppoting or repulfive power, in all. directions, 
and with an immenfe degree of velocity, from 
which it is evident, Lightts*produced by. mo- 
tion, but as all motion will not produce Light, 
it follows as a natural confequence, that it. de- 
pends on the quality of bodies, fome of which — 
are inherently luminous, and have the property 
of emitting particles of Light; of this clafs are 
the Sun, Stars, and every fort of flame. ~The 
velocity with which thefe particles move is al- 
molt incredible, being computed to ‘be at the 
rate Of near two hundred thoufand’ miles in a 
fecond of. time, that is near a million times 
greater in. proportion than the rapid movement 
of a cannon-ball, which is calculated by. obfer- 
vations.on Eclipfes 3. it has alfo been demon- 
{trated that the progrefs of Light from the San 
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tothe Earth, is effe€ted in the’ fhort fpace ‘of 
time of eight minutes and ‘three-quarters, though 
the'diftanéé' is 95 millions‘of miles! 

'' Lady LL? My aftonifhment increafes as my 
Khowledge is augmented’ 5 how little did Tima- 
Gitie thatthe Light which ‘is difpenfed to’ us,. 
eaime by fuch rapid means. 

Ment, “Fhe more ’we'know, the more we 
are ‘Convinced there remains to’be known’ than 
our finite abilities can attain. Perfons of pro- 
found knowledge may ‘be compared to deep wa- 
ters, that are’ clear atid'genuine in their quali- 
ty, whilft thofe’ that ate fuperficial in their'a > 
quirements may be’ juftly faid to refemble fhal- 


‘low “ftagnate pools, which have only @-fmall 


portion ‘of degenerate loofe matter floating on 
their furface. 

Lady E.°° Yhope ‘that’ fimilitude will not be 
verifed'in me ‘or Lady Mary; my beft endea- 


“yours fhal’ be‘ufed to acquire every branch of 


valuable information. 
Ment. Attention and application ‘will pre- 


‘went the ‘evil you ‘dread : profit’ by the advan- 
“tages you ‘poffefs 5 as of all the affiiCtions inci- 
‘@-it'to human nature 'thofe only'can be deemed: 


infupportable to which we ‘can attach any felf- 
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ed, the velocity, of light,» I. fhall, now, :pro- 
ceed ; to-inform you ;that-the particles, of, which 
it is compofed are,aftonifhingly finall;, even, be- 
yond -human, conception, it, is computed that 
from thé flame, of| a candle.in, a fecond. of.time 
there |,fly,eut, ten ;thoufand. millions. of -times 
more particles of hght,,than there are -yifible 
grains, of. fand..in,the,,whole. Earth.  It:is alfo 
evident that thefe particles.of light are emitted 
or fent forthan {traight lines, or what is ufually 
called. rectilinear motion,..which they.invariably 
preferve unlefs they, are,turned from their natu- 
ral courfe by what is termed, Infle@tion, Refrac- 
tion, Reflection, or finally, ExtinQion. 

Lady M. . Pray, my,, dear, Mentoria explain 
thefe.terms, as they are,above my compre- 
henfion ? 

Ment, . InfleQion, means, when light. is ob- 
ftructed in, its path, by, the attraGion of fome 
other. body,, whereby, ..the progrefs of the ,ray 
is hindered from moving in, a-ttraight Jine,, Re- 
fraétion fignifies when the rays of light by 
pafling; in, an. oblique.diregtion through any 
bedy.,.of ay different denfity . or) thicknefs, do 
not. afterwards move) in, ftraight.lines, but jap. 
.pear.broken.or, bent, andias if they: originated 
from another point. You -frequent!y fee, thefe 


effects ; 
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effects, without. knowing. their natural :caufe: - 


thus, for inftance, a. ftick. when;one partis in 
water and:the.other invair, feems, broken, and 
that. part. which is in the,water, appears higher 
than it is in reality. You may alfo,experience 
the effets of Refraction, by, putting a piece of 
coin, or any,.other vifible. thing into a tub or 
bafon, by receding from, which, that you, can 
but juft fee the object,,and then by getting a 
perfon to fill the tub, more than half with wa 
ter, the money, or whatever you have placed 
as an experiment, will appear as if it were 
removed at a greater diftance from you. .The 
term Reflection implies, when the rays of light 
are oppofed by fome intervening body, which 
caufes them.to recedes. The laft flage of the 
luminous procefs, is Extin€tion, which is occas 
fioned, by the says of light being {topped in. 
their progrefs by fome body, into which. their 
fubtle particles effectually penetrate. 

., Lady My, What .do, you mean by a ray of 
light? 

Ment... When.,afucceffion of the Juminous 
particles Ihave, juft;.defcribed, follow each o- 
ther ina right line, they are denominated rays 
of light, »Amidtt the. various properties of light, 
none aremore extraordinary, than the effect which 
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RefleGion and Refra@tion occafion, particularly 
in the produ€tion of’ colours; this’ fubje@ I 
fhall more fully’ confider, in my’ obfervations 
on the ‘Rainbow, which is an ‘affemblage’ of 
the moft beautiful tints. 
Lady L.  Y''promife''myfelf ‘much’ pleafure 
from the defcription of fach a fine objed. 
Ment. From ‘the obférvations’ made on’ the 
quality of light, it ‘appears evident, that the 
Sun is its primary “fource’5 therefore it follows 
as a natural confequence, that from the time 
of the Sun’s rifing above’ our “horizon, to his 
appearing to fink beneath it, ‘we have day, and 
from his fetting to rifing again,’ are’ involved 
in darknefs, which conflitutes “night. “YT can- 
not mention the Sun rifing or fetting, without 
exprefling in fome degree, the fenfations thofe 
‘-glorious fpectacles’ exhibit ; ‘there is‘ a.peculiar 
quality in folar fplendor which caufes’ the’ ima- 
gination to foar beyond the height or ‘depth of 
human praife, or admiration.” Wo’ can be- 
hold the gilded horizon and the Sun’s glory 
refleGed in the refponfive wide expanfeof the 
ocean, and not be awed ‘into a’ fublime fenfe 
of their Supreme Origin? When’ the Sun efits 
his beams, and’ exhild@rates every’ furrounding 
ebdjeat, to the contemplative ‘mind, it’prefents 
a ftriking 
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a ftriking~type of “the chearing ‘influencé of 
Divine favour, whilft the remiffion of his rays 
fhould imprefs “us with ferious apprehenfion of 
being’ éxcludéd! from the participation ‘of Te- 
fplendent “yiminértal glory, in the’ realms | of 
blifs. 

Lady M.~ From your defcription of Light, 
it appeats to me’very clear, ‘that the Sun, from 
which it is derived,” mult *bé'a body of fire; 
yet you fay Dr. Herfchel’ isof a ‘different 
opinion. 

Menp. © Ssaie ‘Philofiphers' “have fuppofed 
the Sun was'a mafs of ‘(Go'd,as that’ fubitance 
can’ bear fite longer'than any other’metal. ' On 
fubjets fo far’ above our cimprehenfion, and 
that Cannot by any posible means be reductd to 
certain proof, we fhould be cautious of receiv= 
ing opinions till’ there appears almoft indubitas 
ble grounds for the =principles of new theories 
or fpeculative fyleims ;thofe firmly eftablithed 
fhould be adheredto, tlP others can be adupted, 
ona ‘thore ‘tingueRidnadleand «durable bafis;" 
though all perfons zealsus to make ufeful aif. 
coveries are entitled to applaufe, and claim ourat» 


tention. Some ingenious obfervations have been 


made onthe properties of light and heat, by many’ : 


: ; ; modern 
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modern. philofophers.. . Dr. Fordyce. afferts 
that the Sun has probably, no inherent heat, and 
that the Solar rays.are_ not,in themfelyes of a 
hot.guality, but only poffefs the power of pro- 
ducing heat, in other bodies. Thefe fentiments 
very nearly coincide with thofe advanced by Dr, , 
Herfchel, who is of opinion, from obfervations 
he has made on. the, Sun.and_Fixed Stars, that 
they are all moft probably inhabited, 

Lady M,. That would be impoffible if, the 
Sun were a body of fire. 

Ment... On fubje&s of, fuch importance we 
are incompetent judges, therefore mutt, not be 
hafty) in our .decifions,. . For,.the, fake of. the 
argument we. will confider, the Sun. as a, fpheri- 
cal body of fire, and yet) confiftent, with our 
ideas of the omnipotence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, may, acknowledge not, only, the pofibility 
but.the probability of,its being inhabited, as that 
creative power which conftrncted fifhes to live 
in water, animals on theearth,, and, birds and ; 
infects in the air, might alfo form beings fuited 
to the only, remaining element, _fire,. Exiftence. 
is derived.from the power of. refpiration, being 
congenial to the ftate;and condition of each in- 
dividual ;..therefore. God could even in this in- 
ftancedeprive fire of its confuming quality, or ; 

render 
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render thofe who lived in immediate contact 
withit, not fenfible of its force: a remarkable 
proof of which we find in the miraculous pre- 
fervation of Shadrach, Methach, and Abed-nego, 
who were caft into a fiery furnace by the com- 
mand of Nebuchadnezzar and were not even 
fcorched by the flames. 

Lady L. am fully convinced that all things 
are poflible’ with God, ‘and acknowledge my 
own folly and prefumption in an attempt to 
doubt what he wills to soe 

Ment. Thofe opinions, which are formed on 
the imm HatPble to oundations of ju an principles and 
divine truth, never fail to produce thie moft lafting 
conviction. Asthe means of {trengthening thefe 
right impr -effions, I fhall add a few remarks on 
the various difpenfutions refpeQing animal ite, 

which experience has proved beyond contro- 
verfy. or doubt. In ‘the: firft inftance, I fhall 
produce the example of the {lrugture of fithes, 
many of which’ fubfift at the bottom of the 

ocean. In this fituation you would imagine 
‘they could not exift, but it is wifely decreed by 
wigiaehiee that’ moft fifhes havea bladder or 
bag of air, which they are enabled ‘to enlarge or 
ontract, and by ‘that’ means to rife or fink, as 


bef fuits their purpofe: their gills alfo aét as 
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a kind of lungs and admit air, with particles of 
which water abounds. The next inftance I 
fhall {pecify, are thofe kind of animals which 
exift by burrowing in the earth, often far be- 
neath its furface, andin a fituation remote from 
the aperture they have formed for their entrance 
into their fubterranean recefs. Another {pecies 
of extraordinary exiftence is thofe claffes of ani- 
mals that are abforbed in a torpid ftate during 
the whole winter, and in that interval of fom. 
nient repofe, take no fuftenance, but are alone 
fupported by the peculiar temperature of their 
blood, and the degree of fat with which they 
are clothed, ‘Thefe unquettionable fas ought 
to reprefs our diftruft of Supreme Power, and 
extend our credulity to the utmoft bounds in all 
matters relative to his Divine appointments and 
univerfal influence: therefore if the Sun and 
Fixed Stars are inhabited; as well as the infini- 
tude of Planetary Orbs which form their fyf- 
tems, there cannot remain a doubt they have 
a juft proportion of all the bleflings we enjoy as 
terreftrial inhabitants, as they are equally de- 
pendant on, and fupported by an Omnipotent 
and Omnifcient Deity. 

Lady M., Your refleGtions on thefe fubje@ts 
I feel very forcibly ; accept, my. dear Mentoria, 
H my 
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yanks for your zealous en ndeavours te 






my beft ot 
bib us. 
Ment. The nature of the fubject has caufed 


me to digrefs beyond the:intent:I -had originally 


formed. T mutt therefore now refume my ob- 


fervations: on ‘the influence of Light, to which 
{ thall oppofe the contrary effets of its priva- 
tion, 

‘Lady Lo “Light is fo agreeable, Tam almoft 
inclined to with that we were never ‘deprived ‘of 
it. 

Ment. Like many other bleffings, the value 
-of itis en “anced by the contraft which Darknefs 
or Night affords. Light appears'to be the fource 
of every intelléQuual enjoyment, whether natu- 
ral or artificial;' it is the’ means of enlivening 
our percepticens and ithprefling permanent ideas 
of vifible objets which could not be’ obtained 
but through that n editm. For inftance, if we 
were to near the totes or of the Sun’s ‘refplen- 
dent beains deftribed MF the ‘molt eloquent ora- 

tor, we fhould form 2 very imperfect idea of 
its irradiate glory. If the molt elaborate’ pains 
were taken to exprefs the varied beauties of the 
creation, nothing but ocular demonfiration 
could imprefs us with juft conceptions of the 
Deity, which mutt be derived from the convic- 

tien 
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tion we have of his infinite attributes ‘in’ the 
works of the creation, which combined or fe- 
parate, are deferved ‘ objeéts of admiration} and 
juft claimants of our gratitude and praife. 

Lady L: 1 clearly perceive the benefit. of 
Light, but cannot fo eafily difcern. the advan- 
tages of Darknefs. 

Ment. WDarknefs, or the kind of light which 
the. brighteft night affords, feems admirably 
-fuited to the purpofes of repofe. | Animal fpirits 
require a fufpenfion of the exertions and avoca- 
tions to which, in a variety of cafes, they are 
expofed. The ploughman who is employed 
in the moft laborious offices of agriculture, or 
the philofopher, who jis, engaged in the moft 
profound and ingenious. refearches, equally 
fiand in need of refrefhment from fleep, to which 
the flillnefs and darknefs of night moft benefici« 
ally conduce, In Summer vegetation alfo is 
cherifhed by the fame falubrious means, dew 
operating the fame on the produdtions of the 
Earth, as fleep. does on animals of every kind, 
by fhedding a kind of renovating recruit; by 
which one, attains a fupply .of ftrength and fpi- 
rits, the other of frefhnefs and growth, 

Hie Lady 
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Lady M. will, never again with that there 
was no night, ‘as I find it is attended with fuch 
beneficial effects. 

Ment. As animals, we may be compared to 
machines, or wonderful pieces of mechanifm, 
compofed of various fprings and movements, 
compacted and conftruéted with confummate 
fkill ; if .thefe powers were always on the 
{tretch, they would prove but of very fhort du- 
ration. Exercife and reft are the hinges (if I 
may be allowed the expreflion) on which our 
‘temporal exiftence depend ; this may be confi- 
dered mentally as well as corporeally, as intenfe 
application cannot be purfued without intermif- 
fion, any more than the conftant motion of the 
body can be effected without fuftaining a mate- 
rialinjury.. Thus you will perceive itis by the 
due accordance of Light and fhade, exertion 
and.repofe, that the whole,ceconomy or fy{tem 
of Nature is fuftained, and our enjoyments ren- 
dered fubftantial and permanent. 

Lady L.. If Light is fo effential to .happi- 
nefs, how, miferable thofe perfons muft be who 
are. blind! 

Ment. 1am convinced that is very far. from 


being the cafe, which I can affert from experi- 


ence, by examples of fome perfons with whom 
I have 
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¥ have been in habits of intimacy. If-they are 
blind‘from their birth, they are riot fenfible of 
the lofs they fuftain by the privation -of fight, 
and in general they have that defect fupplied, 
by poffeffing a tafte for mufic, and are endowed 
with a remarkable juft conception of found, 
and by touching an object ‘can judge of its qua- 
lity ; they are alfo frequently bleffed with fine 
perceptions, which are not diffipated by the fuc- 
ceflion of external objects, therefore are very 
often intellectually enlightened in an eminent 
degree, though in other refpe€ts involved in 
darknefs. It is remarkable, that perfons who 
are deprived of fight are uncommonly cheerful ; 
and when this blindnefs is the effe& of difeafe 
in the optic organs at a mature period of ‘life, 
by the recolleétion they have of. objeéts, can 


give their opinion with the moft accurate pro=: 


priety ; and from their ideas in 4 manner béing 
concentred, are intelligent, oe compa- 
nions. 

Lady L, In future I will not pity perfons 
who are blind, fince I find their fituation lefé. 
melancholy than I imagined. 

» Ment. That isnot the effe@ I with to pro- 
duce; I have only endeavoured to fhew you, 
on the fyftem of the general difpenfation of 
H 3 bleffings, 
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‘bleffings, that perfons deprived of fight, ‘are not 
deftitute of comforts; though undoubtedly they 
are objects that excite commiferation, by be- 
ing not fufceptible of the cheering influence of 
Light, which our vifual powers receivein-a vas 
riety of pleafing forms. In the lower claffes 
of life,: where a fubfiftance is to be gained, they 
peculiarly demand our pity and afliftance; as 
perfons deftitute of fight, notwithftanding by 
fome extraordinary means they may gain a 
maintenance, thofe inftances are comparatively 
rare, and in general they have fo many obftacles 
to encounter, and fuch great difficulties to fur- 
mount, they feem to have a fuperior claim to 
the moft munificent effects of public charity 
and private pecuniary relief. On this fubje& I 
will only add, that it is my earneft wifh, when 
any opportunity offers for you to realize thofe 
benevolent leffons I fo ftrenuoufly inculcate; that 
you will purfue the means your fympathetic 
feelings fuggeft, by giving liberally to the af- 
flied, and with heart-felt fatisfa€tion propor- 
tion your gifts to the feeming neceflities of the 
object who claims your affiftance. 

Lady M. Iwill readily obey your injunc- 
tions on this fubjeét, and am certain. Lady 
Louifa will unite with me in relieving the blind, 

and 
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J. AT ath. array: 1 
Lady [4Z, J fhall admire the-works of Mil- 


ton and Handel more than -ever, now’ I have 


heard they were both afflicted by the lofs of 


fight. 

Ment, Excellence of every fpecies demands 
eur applaufe ; st that fuperior kind which a- 
rifes from fuch a uiflances ‘of per- 
fection in any Art or’ Science, as what: this 
great igh and miufician attained, isef a’nature 
to excite ouradmiration toalmofan enthufiaftic 
pitch. As thefe eminent perfons are equally 
diftinguifhed by the fablimity of their refpective 
compofitions, ‘they may not unaptly be com- 
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pared to the: Planets, which from being dark"er 
opaque, tranfmit the light of the Sun by the 
powers of refleCtion; and with juftice their 
bright genius may bear fone degree of fimili- 
tude to that glorious luminary, as their effe@s 

re of the moft brilliant quality, and muft, from 
their fuperior luftre, be derived from a Divine 
fource! 
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On Air, the Atmofphere, and 
Sound. 


Mentoria. 


ee I flatter myfelf with the hope that yeu 
“have now a juft conception of the Celef> 
tial Bodies, I {hall zealoufly aim to inftru@ you: 
in fome important branches of Natural Philofo- 
phy, as they appear collaterally connected with 
my Le@tures on Aftronomy. ‘After having ex- 
plored the wonders of the Firmament, it be- 
comes in fome degree neceffary to examine the 
quality of that thin tranfparent fluid body, de- 
nominated Air, which furrounds the Terra- 
é Ii 3 queous 
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a ial 


~ queous Globe we inhabit, and covers it to & ° 


very confiderable height. In the definition of 
this fluid mafs, if we include the conftituent 
parts of air, watery, and other vapours, eleCiric 
matter, &c. which encompafs the whole Earth, 
and participate,of its motions, we. call it the 
Atmofphere, as a general term. 

Lady M4. I recolleé& hearing you frequently 
mention the Atmofphere ; pray, my dear Men- 
toria, be kind enough to explain what it is? 

Sent. ‘The Atmofphere is a body of Air, 
confifting of aqueous vapour, blended with a 
mixture of heterogeneous particles, exhaled from 
all folid and fiuid fubftances on the furface of 
the Earth: this compound etherial matter. fur- 
rounds the Globe, through which the Sun’s rays 
pals before they reach it 3 in their progrefs they 
do not move in ftraight lines, except when the 
Sun is at the zenith, or dire@tly over our heads ; 
but when they reach our Atmofphere they bend 
downwards, which produces what is called 
Crepufculum or Twilight. The rays of light 
pointing upwards from the Sun before he rifes, 
and after he has fet, bend towards the Earth 
upon reaching the Atmofphere ; and in confe- 
quence it begins to be light in the morning 
when the Sun arrives at 18 degrees below the 


Eaftern 
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Faftern horizon, and continues’ t6 be light™imn 


the evening till he ‘has funk 18 degrees below 
the Weftern horizon. oe 

Lady L. - What do you mean by the rays of 
light bending downward? 

Ment. his is produced by Refra@ion, and: 
is caufed by their paffing in an oblique direction 
from one._mediuin to another, as from Air into 
water, or water into Air. As I-explained this 


1 
oht, 


matter very explicitly in my definition of Lig 
I fhall fay no more on that fubje@ at prefent. 
Lady L. Pray Mentoria inform us of all 
the properties comprifed in the Atmofphere, 
Ment. Vt is a thin invifible fluid, more 
denfe. or heavy: near the Earth, but gradually is 
of alighter quality the higher we afcend ; there- 
fore at the fummit of fome high mountains it 
~. ‘The -Atniet 


phere ferves not only.to fatvend the clouds, to 


is fcarcely ‘poffible to_ breathe 
fupply us with. wind. and raip, but to. furnifh 
us with the means of refpiration; it alfo pro- 
duces the morning and evening twill eu as I 
have juft defcribed. This bod y of Air, which 
is termed the Atmofphere, is sa 45 milos 
ere 

Sun’s rays falling upon the higher parts of ,it 
before rifing, by Refle€tion caufes a faint light, 

H 6 which 


above the furface of the Earth 1, therefore the 
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which: increafes till he appears above the hori: 
zon, and in the evening it decreafes, till he is 
18 degrees below the horizon, when the morn= 
ing twilight begins, and the evening twilight 
ends. 

Lady M. 1 never before thought by what 
means I breathed, or what produced Light, 
Rain, or Wind. 

Ment, It is a common but much to be la~ 
mented proof of human frailty, that we fre- 
quently enjoy bleffings, without being able phy- 
fically to account for them. 

Lady L.. What do you mean by the term 
Phyfically? that expreflion feems to relate to 
Medicine. 

Ment. Its more extenfive fignification im- 
plies any thing that can be accounted for by na- 
tural caufes, fuch as the various branches of 
Philofophical inquiry; but all matters beyond 
the power of human ability to folve or demon- 
ftrate, are faid to be Metaphyfical, a term par- 
ticularly appropriate to Divine fubje&s. The 
Atmofphere is the fource of almoft every terref- 
trial comfort we enjoy; it is the medium through 
which we obtain the light of the Sun, the re- 
frefhing falubrious breezes of the Air, vegeta- 
tion, and every relative and combined effect ef- 

fential 
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fential to exiftence.. In proportion, to the qua- 
lity of the Atmofphere that furrounds us, we 
are faid to be in a good or bad temperature); 
Air is the vital. principle of life, and our lungs 
the organs of refpiration, by which fuch a por- 
tion is imbibed as-is neceffary for the recruit of 
the animal fpirits, and the fupport of our gene- 
ral ftamina. 

Lady L. 1 had no idea of the beneficial con- 
fequences of the Atmofphere. 

Ment. When you perceive the day appear 
bright, and- the profpe€& our horizon affords 
clearly vifible, you may then be convinced the 
Atmofphere enables you to difcern thefe pleafing 
objects ; as if there were no Atmofphere,. the 
Sun would yield us no light but when our eyes 
were directed toward him, and the. heavens 
would appear dark, and as full of ftars. as ona 
dreary winter’s night ; but the Atmofphere, by 
being f{trongly illuminated by the Sun, reflects 
the light back upon us, and caufes the whole 
heavens to fhine with fo much fplendor, that 
the faint light of the Stars is obfcured, and by 
that means rendered invifible, 

Lady M. 1 amvery.happy that I am now 
-.¢onvinced of the advantages we derive from the 
a of Air that furrounds the. Earth; I am 

thank- 
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thankful for every frefh branch of knowledge I 
acquire, 

Ment. Learning (which isa perverted term}. 
unlefs expreflive of ufeful information) is the. 
greateft treafure that you can poflefs. Riches 
may diminifh, but knowledge cannot fail to in- 





























creafe, provided you ufe the natural means that 
we are all endowed with, to acquire this defira- 
ble poffeffion. The ignorant pafs through life 
as it were blind-folded; as they obferve nothing 
beyond the common perceptions of their natural. 
fenfe ; therefore wonder on fubjects that are 
plain and fimple in their effects ; and from their 
few refources of information, are not fenfible of 
the great advantages that are derived from a. 
highly cultivated underflanding, which like the. 
diamond, ever fhines with refplendent luftre. 
Lady L. 1 hope you haye not finifhed your. 
account of the different qualities and effe@s of. 
Air, 
Ment. AsT have already fpecified the vari- 


ous advantages we derive from the Atmofphere, 











as being effentially neceffary to exiftence and the, 
production of ‘vegetation, it may be proper to 
add thofe of Sound, Rain, and Dew. Air dif- 
fers from other fluids in the following inftances, 
It is capable of being compreffed into a much 


lefs 
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lefs foace than what it naturally. poffeffes;; it, is 
of a different thicknefs or denfity in every part 
upward from the furface of the Earth, decreaf- 
ing in its weight in equal proportions, the higher 
it rifes, and confequently muft decreafe in den- 
fity ; it is alfo of an elaftic nature, and the ef- 
fe&t of this {pringy quality is proportionate. to 
the force by which it is compreffed ; and the 
elafticity of the air is encreafed by heat, and 
diminifhed by cold. 

Lady L. I have heard perfons frequently 
mention the weight of the Air, but I did not 
know their caufe for fo doing. 

Ment. Mott probably their obfervations a- 
rofe from their perception of the denfe quality 
of the furrounding Air, unconnetted with the 
philofophical grounds they had for that affer- 
tion. The variations in the weight of the Air, 
arife in a great degree from thedifferent portions 
of heat which are in the etherial fluid near the 
furface of the Earth ; and alfo from the changes 
in the Atmofphere, caufed by the viciflitudes of 
winds and vapours, It is computed there is a 
preflure of Air equal to 15 pounds avoirdupois 
weight, upon every fquare inch; therefore it is 
calculated that a human being of full fized dis 
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menfions fuftains the aftonifhing: burthen of 
21,600 pounds, . 

Lady: M. ¥ am amazed they are not crufhed 
by fuch an immenfe load, 

Aent. Great as that preffure is, the divine 
will and power could: in¢reafeiit to any deoree 
his providence ordained > however we' may fafeu 
ly rely that the denfity of the atmofphere like 
the revolutions’ of the Celéftial Budiés and every: 
other part of the Univerfe is directed in its 
operations by Suprethe Wifdom, 

Lady L. I fear you have compleated’ your’ 
differtation on Air, which I greatly regret: 

Ment. _As far as relates to its genuine ftate 
when not fubje& to: motion, though there rev’ 
mains a very’effential branch for me to difcufs; 
which comprifes'the variations its agitations pro- 
duce in what. are ufually called’ the wind; 
which is in effe@a ftream of air that proceeds’ 
from one region to. another. In fome parts: of 
the torrid zone there are regular winds which 
blow invariably from the fame point, thefe are 
called trade-winds and are of great utility, ‘as 
fhips. when they attain toa certain degree of ‘las 
titude and longitude are fure of ‘having: profper. 
ous gales: there are alfo feme particular parts 
between the tropics, where the winds blow pe- 


niodically 
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tiodically. for the {pace of fix’ months in one 
courfe and fix months in the contrary direction, 
thofe are called monfoons ; thefe and other ref- 
pective variations are exemplified on the globe 
by arrows pointing different ways, which ] in- 
treat. you. will obferve with great attention, I 
therefore will-be the more concife in my re+ 
marks.on that fubje@. Winds are more uni- 
form-in,their courfe on the fea than on the land, 
which is occafioned by the temperature of the 
latter being affected by the influence of eleCtri- 
city, volcanoes, exhalations and meteors. It 
is alfo obferved that the Eaft wind and thefe 
which come. from the Poles are ftronger than 
the Weft and thofe which proceed from: the 
Equator ; whilft on the contrary, the Weft and 
South .winds. are more or, lefs violent than the 
Eaft or North winds, Winds are more tre~ 
mendous. in. their effets in mountainous fitua- 
tions than in plains ; and the higher we go the 
greater we ‘experience the force of the wind, 
till we attain the common height of the clouds, 
which is nearly one quarter of a league per- 
pendicular height, beyond which the fky is gene- 
rally ferene, more particularly in the Summer fea- 
fon, and the wind imperceptible eyen on the fum- 
mit.ef mountains. In continental countries the 
winds are not only variable but produce extraordi - 
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nary effects, fuch as the heat of Summer be= 
ing experienced on one fide of a ntountain and 
the rigour of Winter on the other. During the 
Summer feafon in Egypt hot’Southern winds 
are very prevalent, which fufpend the breath 
and raife fuch a quantity of fand-of a quality fo 








fine and: fubtle it penetrates into every) objeGS 
and often caufes peftilential difeafes. The mot’ 
tremendous effet of wind is what is ufually 











called hurricanes, in which the wind feerms to 
proceed from all dire€tions. and produces a whirl- 

ing kind of irrefiftible motion that is inexpref= 

fibly awful ‘and fatal in its effets; acalm ge- 

nerally precedes thefe © dreadful tempefts._ 
Whirlwinds are produced by the confit@s of 
fudden rarefaGtion when contrary currents of air 
meetin the fame place. I have been’thus par- 
ticular on this fubject as it muft frequently oc. 
cur in common difcourfe, and you are no doubt. 
informed the four cardinal or chief points the 
wind: blows. from are North, South, Eaft and. 
Welt; therefore the quality of the weather na- 
turally in a great meafure depends, ftom which 

of thofe the current of air proceeds. I muft 
now endeavour to give you fome idea of the 

properties.of Sound. 


Lady 
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Lady L. 1 think. that will not bé&very difs 

ficult, as we-are all fenfible of its effeCs. 
Meni... But I1..am doubtful. whether: you 
know by what caufe they are produced. Sound 
is the-natural confequence caufed by an agitation 
of the, air, arifing from the tremulous motion 
of. the, parts of any fonorous body when {truck 
upon, which by occafioning the air around it to 
vibrate to a certain diftance, conveys the Sound 
to the ear that is within the.reach of that vibra- 
tion: and various.experiments which have beea 
made on the air-pump clearly demonftrate that 
Sound cannot be produced without air, as on 
the motion of its particles it entirely depends, 
It is by this elaftic force that Sounds are conveyéd 
to the organ of hearing, .which is wonderfully 
con{tructed, not only to receive the impreffion 
but to convey it to the brain which is the feat 
of perception, and from the concurrent opera 
tions of thefe extraordinary inftances of ‘divine 
{kill, we are fufceptible of a variety of fenfa- 
tions arifing from the influence of Sound. In 
the, variations and proportions thefe act upon 
our feelings, they are faid to be pleafing or pain- 
ful in their effects, as a certain degree of har- 
mony or coincidence is neceflary to-render them 
accordant to our fenfitive perceptions, Mufic 
is 
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is uniqueftionably the moft refined and ‘diftin< 
guifhed effect of the property of Sound; and 
by its influence on the paffions, and intelle@tual 
powers, may be ‘confidered to comprizé the 
general céconomy of the do&trine of Sound. 

Lady L. 1 ant extremély délighted © with 
mufic of every kind, and fhall in future pay 
great attention tothe different kinds I hear. 

Ment. - Maufic from its general pleafing 
effets, isa fcience almoft uhiverfally admired, 
and very frequently perfons acquire a great de- 
gree of perfection in the pra&tical parts’; moft. 
of whom I make no doubt are ignorant, that 

the different Sounds produced by different in- 
_{truments,. are occafioned by their peculiar con- 
firuction, and the natutal confequenceé of the 
properties of air, which tend to conftitute 
thofe. variations of tones; which are compre- 
hended in the compound term, of Mufic.. 

Lady L. It is furprifing at what diftaiice- 
one’can perceive any noife, 

Ment... Sound moves at the rate of 68,520 
feet in the fpace of a minute; or 1142 feet in a 
fecond or moment: this computation will en. - 
able you in fome meafure to account for the 
diftant perception of Sound; as the rapidity 
with which it is conveyed to our auricular of 
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gans, is with a degree of velocity almoft beyond 
the powers of our .comprehenfion: thus you 
perceive, that even what you hear, comes 
through.a medium, and by. a, means which can- 
not fail.to excite your wender and admiration, 
‘There yet xemains a curious Phenomenon 
re{pecting Sounds, which I will briefly explain : 
you haye frequently, heard..an.Echo, this like 
many. natural caufes is commonly perceived, 
though but rarely traced to its original caufe. 
An echo is produced by the vibrating air being 
obftructed.in its paflage. The undulating mo- 
tion ofthe air, in its. progreffive courfe fre. 
quently meets,with repellant objeéts, and_ by. 
ftriking againtt them is reflected back. to us, 
and occafions new vibrations, which if. the ob= 
jek is in a proper fituation, repeats the fame 
word or found firft formed, and this fometimes 


not only once, but, by feveral diftin€ repetiti- 


ons, .- 

Lady L. We are much obliged to you, my 
dear Mentoria, for giving.us a juft notion of 
an echo; there are fome places in our park, 
and gardens, which produce that Phzenome- 
non. | 

Ment. You, will. now be: convinced this 
conftant. effect arifes from fome permanent 

obftruc- 
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‘obftru@ion of. the current of Sound, whith 
caufés it to ‘return to you ‘the very word ‘or 
tone you’ uttered. As IT have enumerated: the 
general effe&s of Air, 1 fhall now endeavour 
to fubjcin fome appofite refleGtions ' on its uni- 
verfal beneficial qualities.” Air like every other 
fpecies of matter, is expanded by an increafe 
of fire, or heat, blended with its particles, in 
which flate it is faid to be rarefied. As a proof 
of its elafticity, the greateft degree of cold’ is 
never able to deftroy its fpringy quality, as the 
particles of which Air are compofed are fub- 
ject, like every other fpecies of matter to the 
laws of gravitation, they are expanded. by, a 
decreafe of its general mafs or quantity. 

Lady L, Pray my dear Mentoria do not 
conclude your remarks on Air. 

Ment. 1 will extend them fo far as° to 
fhew you that Air, not only ‘contributes’ to 
produce animal, and every other degree of heat 
neceflary to exiftence, but alfo what is called 
combuftion, by which you are to under{tand 
any body or fubftance that may be burned or 
deftroyed by conflagration. Air may properly 
be faid to be the fuel of fire, as by conbining 
with combuftible matters, the Air is condenfed 
er deftroyed by the fire being emitted, which 
kept 


a amas se 


mens 
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kept it ina ftate of velafticity.”: Every animal is 
polleffed of fome means of afpiration or breath- 
ing, by which. they can. acquire as. much. Air 
ASo1S proportioned. to their conftruCtion, . and 
other relative circumftances of exiftence. The 
greater part have lungs, and others. that have 
not, have that defeét fupplied by a kind. of blad- 
der, by which fuch a portion of Air is imbibed, 
es ferves the purpofe of fupporting animal 
life; moft infe&s are endued with a kind of 
tube, which: ferves as a fubftitute for lungs, and 
enables‘them to gain as much Air as their ftate 
and condition requires. It is not alone to the 
animal part of the Creation, that the difpenfing 
hand of Providence has been fo diffufive in its 
bleffings, as vegetables are alfo furnifhed with 
tubes or pipes, by which. they receive fuch a 
portion of Air, as not only tends to their exift- 
ence, but theiy growth ; this is not merely ef- 
‘feted by the fibrous parts of the roots, but alfo 
by thofe.which are fituated on the leaves, as 
Air conflitutes an -effential part of vegetative 
prefervation. 

Lady M. Yam almoftafhamed, when I re- 
Ae&, that] have breathed without being fenfible 
of the importance of Air; and have feen all the 


effects 
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effects you defcribe, perfectly unconfcious- of 
their important ufes, and divine fource. 

Ment. In your cafe, there is neither caufe 
for regret, nor reproach. Youth is the period 
of life, in which information is to be gained ; 
we cannot be wife by intuition, Inftru€tion is 
the general medium by which you are to obtain 
knowledge, and obfervation and experience are 
the auxiliaries that tend to complete the great 
end of effential Improvement. Education ope- 
rates on the mind, as Air,does on the body;  - 
it expands, it animates, and vitally fertilizes the 


whole intelle@tual fyftem. 
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On Electricity and Magnetifm, 





Lady Louisa. 


yee have explained many very furprifing 
things to us; pray my dear Mentoria give 
me fome idea of EleGricity? 

Ment.  Ele&tricity is that peculiar quality 
which fome bodies poflefs, that after having been 
rubbed, and by that friGtion heated to a certain 
degree, acquire a power of attracting and repel- 
ling other bodies, and frequently of emitting 
iparks of fire. All fuch bodies as have this 
inherent quality, and require only a certain de- 
gree of friction to excite it, are ¢alled EleGtrics, 
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Sgnd-althofe whichthave-not:this~ property: and 
canonly receive it by communication with elec- 
-trified bodies, are denominated Non-Elecirics. 
"Thales, the Milefian, was the firttywho difto- 
yered the electrical properties of amber, by 
attracting light bodies when it.was rubbed, a- 
bout 600 years before the Chriftian, 2ra 5 and 
nearly at the period of 300 years previous. to 
that epocha, Theophraltus obferved that. the 
Lyncurium;a,fublance now. called. Tourmalin, 
had the fame attractive property. . From. this 
period to the 17th century, this branch of Phi- 
lofophy appears:to-have been neglected, except- 
ing that Mr. Bofe difcovered that Jet and A- 
gate were pollefled of eleGric properties. About 
- the year 1600, Dr. Gilbert, by various obfer- 
vations, extended the difcoveries refpeGting the 
variety of ‘other ele&tric. bodies, | Inthe year 
1670, Mr. Boyle greatly enlarged and improved 
the Science of Ele&tricity 5 but: to Sir Lfaac 
Newton, who flourifhed at the clofe of the.17th 
century, we are indebted | for» many: valuable 
difeoveries, who aféertained ' that the. eleCtric 
attraction and * ‘repulfion penetrated’ through 
olafs. After this: period'!a wvariety of modern 
philofophers have made! great improvements in 
this part of Natural Philofuphy. 

ve Lady 
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| Lady M2 ° How frequently” you! thetition 
Thales and Sir Ifaac Newton as being the caufe 
of great difeoveries' in fcience 3: how very fapes 
rior their merit muft have tribal ! 

Ment: They were both fignally diftinguifh- 
ed by ‘their learning and abilities!’ “Fhales was 
one of the feven wife men of Greece,: and Sir 
Tfaac Newton one ofthe moft brilliant geniufes 
that this, or perhaps any other'countty ever pro- 
duced. T'muft now recal your'attention to thé 
properties of Electricity, which are to/attra@ or 
repel all kinds of very light bodies at a fenfible 
diftance, when the attra€ting body is heated by 
frition, which is in effe& nothing more than 
the attra@ion of Cohefion, excited by a ftrong 
attrition toa with lefs force in a es {phere, 





fuch as amber, jet, fealing-wax, glafs, &c. It 
will be’ beyond my’ purpofe to enumerate each 
fubftance ‘endued with this property, ‘I fhall 
therefore briefly divide them into the following 
claffes: metals, fuch as gold, lead; .copper, 
iron, fteel.°" Animal fubftances} bones, fhells, 
hair, &c. &c. Vegetable fab{tahces in ‘infinite 
vatiety. ‘Corallines, or marine produ@tions-of 
fpénge; coral, &c. &e. ~°Foffils ‘and’ minerat 
fubftances, “and, laflly, artificial’. fubftances; 
I 2 nainely, 
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namely, china-ware, glafs, elaftic gum, ae 
get, .\See, 

Lady'L.. By what.means are thefe ee 
‘produced ? 
“Ment. 'The-ele&tric propetty"in fome in- 
fiances may be proved by the fimple procefs of 
fri€tion, though its’ philofophical fyftematic 
ufes are afcertained by an ingenious apparatus, 
called a machine. ‘The principal parts of thefe 
electrical machines are the Electric, the Moving 
Engine, and the Prime Conduétor ; thefe curi- 
ous pieces of mechanifm confift of globes, fphe- 
roids, cylinders, wheels, &c. fo con{tru€ted as 
to produce the effect of Electricity.’ Their va- 
rious forms and qualities would carry me be- 
yond my prefent purpofe; 1 fhall therefore only 
mention, that formerly a variety of fubflances 
were ufed as EleArics in thefe machines; but 
at prefent finooth glafs globes are very generally 
adopted. 
> Lady M. 1 have heard of many of ‘our 
friends being eleCtrified; what advantages did 
they derive from it? 
“(0 Ment. We are compofed of the Elements, 
Earth, Air, Fire and Water; which are our 
component or conftituent parts. 


¥ Lady 
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‘ Lady LE. 1 cannot comprehend this matter,; 
pray my dear Mentoria be more explicit.on that 
fabject. 

Ment. Our corporeal frame is comprifed 
of folids, and. fluids; the folids are evidently 
Earth, as .in, the. Scriptures. we, are ,exprefsly 
told,,.duft we are, and unto duft we fhall return,. 
The, fluids, which confit: of. blood,:and .other 
juices, have.a great proportion of water in, their 
compound; and it is evident that breath which 
is the chief principle of exiftence isiderived from 
Air; therefore there only remains to prove that 
we poffefs alfo a portion of Fire, as well as, of 
the other Elements blended in our cumpofition, 
which Electricity demonftrates | beyond.a doubt, 

Lady M, can fearcely believe we have 
Fire in our compofition. 

Ment, ‘Vhis quality is, philofophically ter- 
med animal heat, by which is te be underftood 
that principle, which is produced by the agita- 
tion of the body, and the fire contained in it, 
which excites the idea of heat in our minds, 
and in the body thus heated, is merely the 
effect. of motion. . Various are the opinions 
ref{pecting animal-heat, though it appears moft 
probable, that the abfolute heat, which is fepa- 
rated in refpiration, and abforbed by the blood, 
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isthe genuine caufe of the portion: of this ele- - 


mentary. fluid,, which is difperfed, through our 
general mafs, and almoft in every other com- 
pofition: namely in plants, in moft fpecies. of 
irces, the bones, flefh, and blood of animals, 
which is evident. from their combuftible quality 
when dried ; alfo. in sa Sa and a variety of 
other things. In this inflance, there is pecu- 
liar caufe for cratitude, that this ative fluid 
fire which is incorporated in our frame, is kept 
in due bounds refpeCting its operation, by the 


effects of Divine wifdem.- I ho 


pe you are now 
convinced you are compofed of the Elements, 
which js aterm expreffive of the original {imple 
-or unmixed parts of any body, or that to which 
it is ultimately refolvable. 
Lady M. 1 recolle&t feeing a lady ele@ri- 

fied, and it feemed to be a very ingenious appa- 
ratus that was ufed to produce that effect ; in 
what refpe@ could it prove beneficial to her 
aoe as fhe was in an invalid flate? 

- Ment...'This branch of Philofophy, which 
is converted to medical purpofes with great fuc- 
cefs, has been brought to,a furprifing degree of 
perfection, In paralytic, and other cafes that 
require a {timulus, Ele€iricity often produces 

the happieft effects ; but like all other remedies 


- powerful! 


ae 
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powerful im their operations, 't they fhould not’ be 
adopted, But’ by the advice ‘and under the im- 
niediate’ direCtion vee the moft fkilful practi: 
tioners. 

Lady VM.’ Yheard'once of a perfon receiv= 
ing fuch a fhock’by touching fome ele€tric pow- 
er, that it‘had nearly proved fatal. 

Went. “The confequences of the ele&tric 
force in many inftances have been tremendous : 
a yery melancholy accident happened in 1753 
to profeffor Richman at Peterfburg, as ‘he was 
making experiments'on lightning, which he had 
diawn into his chamber for the purpofe of af- 
certaining its ele@tric qualities ; when dreadful 
to relate, juft as he was goiig to prove philofo- 
phically the proportion of ele tric fire, a ball 
of fire ifued from the lightning, ftruck him 
dead, and confumed and deftroyed moft of the 
things in the room. 

Lady M. How much the death of fuch an 
ingenious man is to be lamented, particularly 
as he was feeking to gain frefh knowledge. 

Ment. Perfons who die in fuch a glorious 
caufe may be confidered as martyrs to the gene- 
ral good of mankind. I recolle@ an inftance 
equally unfortunate, and in many re{pects fimi- 
lar, in the death of the elder Pliny who loft his 
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lifeby his determined refolution to obferve the 
effects of ‘the dreadful ‘eruption ‘of Mount Ve- 
fuvius which’ happened’ A, Dy 79. He was 
i) Vain advifed to recede from ‘the danger that 
threatened him, by exploring this tremendous 
object too nearly?’ As Pliny had at this’awful 
feafon a flect’ of fhips under his command; he 


ordered the gallies to put to fea, with the hope 
of ren dering fervice to his pes on the coaft, 
as ‘well as to fatisfy his laudable phi lofophical 


curiofity, After various diffeut ties he at length 
determined to go on fhore fo his friend Pompo- 
nianus ‘at Stabia, in the gulf of Naples; obferv- 
ing’ when he debarked, '** Fortune befriends the 
brave.” In the extremity of difrefs' this erup- 
tion caufed, by ‘the fire) finoke, and cinders 
that iflued from it, ‘the people were involved in 
inextricable danger: therefore, whilft on’ ‘the 
fhore delib erating whether*to go'on board his 
ihip again, this great man was*fuffocated,’ as it 
was imagined, by fome noxious vapour from 
the eruptive matter. 

Lady L.-J. feel much regret that two fuch 
eminent men fhould have fallen facrifices to 
their eager purfuit of fcience. 

Ment. To die is the common lot of human 
nature, but to expire heroically is the fate only 
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of perfons of diftinguifhed , bravery and magna- 
_pimity. of) foul... A’ fenfe of .danger -willnéver 
operate to retard astruly great’ mind fromven- 
gaging in any noble enterprize,|; as. Gloryp.as 
more yaluable than life! 

Lady M. ., "The melancholy fate of Profeflor 
Richman. will make me fearful of being electti- 
fied, if ever, that: remedy fhould. be. adyifed. for . 
my benefit. 

Ment. You might with as much propriety 
never eat any. grapes, as the Grecian poet Ana- - 
creon was choked by fwallowing that fruit, and 
a number of cafes might be adduced, that would 
excite dread on every fibje, iftthofe fenfations 
were not counteraéted by truft’ and implicit 
confidence in Divine proteCtions To quell 
your fears on this occafion, I*can fafely affert 
that.a judicious operator in-EleCtricity; poffeffes . 
the {kill of proportioning the degree of the fhock 
produced by the electric quality, to the cireum- 
ftances of the cafe and-by that meanséven the 
eye, which is of a moft delicate texture, can 
receive.a flight touch of its force,’ which is often 
produ@tive of the greateft advantage. This like - 
many other things is. poflefled ‘of great. utility 
when. properly applied, but.deftructive when 
perverted or abufed, As a meansof entertain- 
; bs ment, 
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ment, Many. genious experiments are. made 
that come immediately. under the clafs. of Lec- 


tures npon Natural and Experimental, Philofo. 


phy, from. which much improvement; is de= 
rived. 








Lady L... LE now clearly. underftand the pra- 

perties of Ele@tricity, and am greatly obliged to 
_ you for the information, 

Ment. The next fubject_ I fhall difcnfs is 
Magnetifm, a wonderful phznomencn. that is 
produced. by. the power, of the Magnet or Load- 
ftone, which isa mineral that has the property 
of attraing and repelling iron. 

Lady M. 1 have heard. the Loadftone fre- 
quently mentioned; therefore, my dear Men- 
toria, let me intreat. you to be very explicit re- 

ApeRing its qualities, 

Ment... The Loadftone,_ or Magnet, is a 
kind of ferruginous {tone, in weight and colour 
-refembling iron. ore, though rather of a harder 
fubftance. and heavier quality, endued with 
the powers of attraction. It is fuppofed to have 
derived, its name from Magnefia, a part of the 
ancient Lydia, where it is faid.to have-been fir(t 
found ;, though many. imagine it was fo called 
from a fhepherd named Magnes, who firft dif- 
covered its attraQtive qualities, by the iron in 
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his “crodk, on’ Mount Ida. This wonderful 
produ@ion’is ufually found in iron mines, fre. 
quently in large’ pieces, half iron and half Mags 
net. “Fhe “bef Load{tonés are brought from 
China and Bengal, which refemble iron in hue; 
it isalfo found of various’ dimenfions, and in a 
breatnumber of different places 5 thofe of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Hungary havea ftrong fi+ 
militude'to unwrought iron. 

Lady M: Ihave feen a Magnet attract a 
needle, and obferved when the Magnet was held: 
wp, the needle appeared’ to be fa{tened to it, till 
it was removed ‘by. force. 

Ment. ‘This’ extraordinary circumflance was 
moft probably ‘produced: by. what is called an 
Attificial Magnet, which is a piece of polifhed 
fteel impregnated: with a magnetic quality. The 
‘effe& you defcribe may be produced at any time, 
jf you ‘place a bit of irdn near to one end of a 
‘Magnet, which will clearly prove its power of 
attha@tion. | Every Magnet has what are called 
its North'and South Poles, one of which has a 
repellant force to drive backwards ‘the fame 

piece of iron which: the other will attract. 
Lady M.’ By what means was the ufe of the: 
Loadftone difcovered ? 


I 6 Ment. 
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Ment.: Its artrative powers were known in 
the early ages of the world..\. Thales, the, Mi- 
lefian Philofopher, who flourifhed about, ‘600 
years before the Chriftian ra, furprized atcits 
conftant effe€t, afcribed:to.it:the property of a 
foul. ~ Ariftotle and Pliny have: mentioned: its 
- Magnetic quality : but it was not till the twelfth 
century that it was difeovered invariably to point 
to the North. . The ‘knowledge of thefe>extra- 
ordinary properties prepared the way: for the 
grand difcovery of turning them to advantage 
in nautical matters,» Theoonly-ufe the ancients 
made of this mineral fubftance was, as'a remedy 
for burns and defluxions of the:eyes : happily 
for fucceeding generations its more important 
utility has been afcertained; as:in the fourteenth 
‘eentury-the mariner’scompafs was brought into 
ufe, ‘and after various improvements has attain- 
ed’ its prefent. perfection. - To the difcovery 
ofthe ‘attraCtivey power of the Load{tone, we 
are indebted*for’'the:invention: of this ufeful in- 
» frument-; as by obferving the invariable: ten- 
‘dency of a'magnetic needle: to point. ta. the 

North, ‘it’ has:proved of the greateft fervice in 
‘determining the courfe of {hips and the variation. 
of the: winds. i 


Bad). 
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Lady M::> Pray my dear..Mentoria explain 

the conftru€tion of this valuablesmachine. 
odMentyi The! mariner’s:compafs. is'of accir- 
‘cular form, ‘and thas a:kind of dial-plate divide d 
into thirty-tworequab parts, by:-right lines drawn 
fromthe centre'to the:circumference, which are 
called! the points of the compaf{s; the four prin- 
cipal ones; =viz.Eaft; Welt, North, and South, 
are’ termed, the Cardinal. Points... Over this 
dialplate is fufpended a thin: piece of iron, 
which being touched: by a magnetic virtue,” by 
that:means® its’ two Poles» are made to: point 
nearly sto: the North and South Poles of. the 
» World ;this»is called. the Magnetic Needle, 
and ferves the important» purpofe of direQing 
failors what courfe they-are to purfue. 

Lady L, -¥ cannot»yet clearly underftand by 
what «means the Loadftone is:fo ufeful-to navi- 
gators. | : 
Ment... The compafs may» be invariably re- 
lied on.as their guide, for however the fhip may 
change its fituation, the Magnetic: Needle before 
defcribed conftantly. points to; the North; -and 
by obferyations on the other parts, they are ena- 
bled to purfue the courfe that leads to the object 
of their deftination, and to avoid what would 
fleer them from it, 
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Lady MM. Who firlt invented the Mariner’s 


Compafs ? 

Ment.’ "This valuable difcovery is ufually af 
cribed to Flavio da Melfi Gioai, a Neapolitan, 
about the year 1302, in confequence of which, 
Principato, his native place, bears a Comipafs 
for its Arms. Others’ aré of opinion that Mer- 
cus Paulus, a Venetian, A. D. 1260, made'a 
journey to China, and brought back ‘this ufeful 
invention: thofe who fupport ‘this belief, al’ 
ledge that when firft the compafs was ufed, ‘it 
was on the fame contruction that is at prefent 
adopted by the Chinefe, by having the Magne- 
tic Needle’ floating’on a piece of ‘cork, inftead 
of being fufpended: on a pivot ; it is alfo fup- 
pofed that the Chinefe had’ fome knowledge’ of 
‘the Loadftone’s properties 1120 years before the 
“Chrifian era, as Chiningus their emperor was 
a great a{tronomer, and they affert made this, 

“amoneft many Valuable difCoveries.’ The French 
alfo put in’a claim for the honour of this inven - 
tion, from the circumftance of the Fleur de Lys 
being generally ufed as a fign ‘to denote the 
North on any map or globe.’ ‘The Englith 
form the plea for their fhare in this diftinguifh- 
ing honour, by the word compafs being adopt- 
ed for the appellation of this ufeful inftrument, 


as 
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as that word is ufed by them to exprefs circuit 
or extent ;-and though they cannot afpire to the 
fame of the invention, they are moft likely en- 
titled to the credit of having -brought;it to per- 
fection, by fufpending the box that holds the 
Magnetic Needle. I have enumerated the moft 
probable fources of the valuable-difcovery of the 
Mariner’s Compafs ; though it is afferted by 
the French, that they had a prior knowledge of 
the Magnetic properties, as being of great uti+ 
lity in navigation, from the circumftance of 
fome verfes being extant; written in. praife of 
the Marinette, or Mariner’s Stone, in the year 
1200. At fuch remote periods it is not pofli- 
ble to afcertain decifively on any controverted 
point ; it is therefore beft to embrace thofe opi- 
nions which are the moft generally received. 
Lady L. By what means did failors condué& 
their fhips, before there were any Compaffes? 
Ment. Previous to the difcovery of the Polar 
Star and the attra€tive powers of the Load{tone, 
navigation . was limited within very narrow 
bounds, .The greateft enterprizes that were 
undertaken, and the principal trafic that was 
carried on by the ancients, were effected by 


coafting ; the mariners being afraid to quit the 


fhores and launch into the main ocean, as they 


were 
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were poffefled of, no fpecific rules,to afcertain 
their refpective diftances and courfes. _ The 
Phoenicians were the firft_ who obtained the 
knowledge of the Polar Star; and they.com- 
municated,this valuable difcovery to the Ionians 
and other Grecian, ftates, about 600 years be- 
fore the Chriftian epocha. This circumftance 
will convince you that we.are indebted. to the 
Phoenicians for the firlt rudiments or elements 
of navigation, . Tyre and Sidon,.the chief ci- 
ties in the Phoenician diflri@s, were the. centre 
or emporium of trade. in thofe. remote times: ; 
therefore the hope of extending their.commerce 
amade them zealous .to,,adopt every means that 
could increafe its channels, as their wealth and 
confequence were derived from no other fource, 
their country being inconfiderable in’ extent, 
and from their intenfe application: to traffic, 
its cultivation in a great, meafure neglected, In 
a progreflive furvey of nautical improvements, 
it appears evident, that from the indefatigable 
purfuits of the Tyrians and Sidonians, and their 
conftant regard to the dire€tion of the Polar 
Star, we derived the knowledge of the coafts of 
the Ocean, and thofe of the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the moft Eaftern part of which Phoenicia was 
fituated, Thefe commercial people extended their 

. traffic 
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traffic to Africa and many diftant regions in A- 
fia, and fettled feveral colonies in various parts, 
which ferved the purpofe of eftablifhing a ge- 
neral mart for all valuable commodities. _ 

Lady M. In this inftance the Phoenicians 
appear to have had great merit; but who were 
the firft who had courage to explore the Ocean, 
and undertake the valuable difcoveries we read 
of? 

Ment. Thefe important effects have been 
produced by the knowledge we have attained 
of the Loadftone’s wonderful powers. When 
their properties were fully known, many fates 
availed themfelves of the benefits derived from 
them, and in confequence feveral important 
difcoveries have been made; but the moft emt- 
nent and earlieft example we can find, is the 
great and fuccefsful enterprize of Columbus, 
A. D. 1492, who traverfed an expanfe of O- 
cean, unknown but to his great ideas, and ‘by 
compafling his intrepid undertaking, afcertain- 
ed an immenfe extent of continental country, 
and a great number of iflands, which comprize 
the régions of America, and what are ufually 
called the Weft Indies, from which many va- 
luable produ@tions and great wealth are ob- 
tained. The ancients had a knowledge but of 
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a fmall part of the Globé; allAmerica“and the 
initernal regions of Africa were wholly unknown 
tothem: they were ignorant of the Hut-add ye! 
flux of the Sea, ard” weré rot convinced. The 
Ocean furrounded the Globe entirely, though it 
was in fome degree'fulpeQed'; but'hdne ven- 
tured to attempt ‘a voyage round ‘the World, till 
AL D?r5r9, when Magellan, a’ Spaniard, un 
dertook this great enterprize, and difcovered 
the ‘ftraits'in South ‘America, which bear his 
name. ' Sir Francis Drake was the firft E'ng- 
lith’ circumnavigator, who returned from his. 
fuccefsful voyage round ‘the Globe in'the year 
1680. oi a 

Lady LE. Yremember iin your Sacred Hifto- 
ry you mentioned the great fervices Hiram, 
king of Tyre, rendered to Sdlomon, whén he 
erected the Temple. 

Ment. He furnifhed him with‘timber, con- 
fitting of fir and cedar ‘trees, from Mount Le- 
baron, which “he conveyed on ‘floats to Joppa, 
where’ they were delivered to Solomon’s fer- 
vants, and’ from thence brought to Jerufalem 5 
and alfo provided him with artificers of various 
kinds, fkilled in’ working gold, filver, and in- 


ferior metals, and ‘dying ftarlet, crjmfon, pur- 
ple;and other colours, for which the Tyrians 


were 
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were famed... For -thefe: effential. fervicés Hi- 
ram_ required to be fupplied , annually .-with 
twenty thoufand meafures. of wheat, and twenty 
thoufand_ barrels.of ail. for shis houfhold, exchu- 
five of the fame quantity of barley, wheat, wine 
and oil which Solomon: was. to beftow.on the 
workmen employed. in his fervice... ‘Thefe 
were the moft acceptable compenfations Hiram 
could receive for the benefits he conferredon 
Solomon, as Phoenicia was but a fmall traét of 
country on the fea coaft, and agriculture but 
little attended to, as the inhabitants were ab- 
{urbed in the acquirement of riches, 

Lady M. 1 neverthelefs think it wasbe- 
neath-the dignity of aking, to makea bargain 
for the fupply of his table. 

Ment. Solomon, exclufive of .that condi- 
tion, gave Hiram, as a token.of gratitude, when 
the Temple and-Queen’s Palace were finifhed, 
twenty cities in Galilee, which from the nature 
of the foil difpleafed. Hiram ; he therefore re- 
fufed the proffered gift,-and in contempt called 
the whole land Cabul, which fignified dirty or 
difpteafing, thereby intimating no one could 
walk,on it without being up to the ancles in 
dirt, Solomon afterward rebuilt and improved 

thefe 
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thefe cities, and planted colonies of I fraelites if 
them. 

Lady L. I hope that you have not .finithed 
your account of Tyre; is.it now.a place,of-im+ 
portance? 

Ment, In confequence. of .the ;power and 
eminence it obtained by..the great. influx . of 
riches, the natural effets of. its extenfive com= 
merce, the inhabitants were guilty of every {pet 
cies of enormity, which attraéted. the Divine 
difpleafure, and caufed a prophetic prefage. of 
their deftru€tion to be announced, and its ful- 
filment was completed. by. Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, The great wealth of the 
‘Tyrians rendered the conqueft of their country 
a matter of great importance to the Babylonians, 
who after a fiege of thirteen years. fubdued it, 
deftroyed the city, and put the few remaining: 
inhabitants tothe fword, the greater part having 
fled with their poffeflions to a new city they had 
built about half a mile diftant. from the fhore : 
this event happened 572 years before the Chrift 
tian zra, 


Lady M. 1 fuppofe Solomon .would. not 
have been able to have erected the Temple, if 
Hiram had not affifted him in the undertaking, 


Ment, 
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\ Ment No great defign can ever be executed 
‘without the concurrence of auxiliary co-opera- 
tion’; gold'in ‘the mafs, or precious’ ftones in 
-their ‘native’ ftate, would not have embellifhed 
the facred edifice ; {kill was required to form 
ene, and polith the other ;/and thefe combined 
qualities'could only be ebtained by the joint ef- 
forts of perfons poffefling’ thefe’ {eparate gifts. 
The ‘eretion and decoration of the Temple 
were not the only advantages Solomon derived 
from his conne@tion with the Tyrians, As 
the means of defraying the immenfe expences 
he had incurred in the execution of his diffufive 
plans and improvements, he built a great num- 
ber of fhips at Ezionzeber on the coalt of the 
Red Sea, and when they were finifhed put them 
under’ the condu& of fome expert Tyrian ma- 
riners, who with his ‘men fteered them to O- 
phir, or the Land of Gold, near a thoufand 
years before the Chriltian zra. 

Lady L. Where is Ophir, or the Land of - 
Gold? IT imagine many perfons refort to it. 

Ment. Refpe€ting where it was fituated, the 
learned differ in opinion ; the moft probable con- 
jecture appears to be, that it was in fome part 
of the Eaft Indies, as thofe regions abound with 
the" pureft gold, filver, precious ftones, ivory, 
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ebony, and® other curious’ wood, ' fpicés, “pea- 
cocks,.monkies, and a-variety of other valuable 
commodities; ‘which ‘greatly encreafed the reve+ 
nue of Solomon’s kingdom: thus’ the Tyrians 
proved the means ‘of this monarch eftablifhing 
anavy; as their © fill in’ navigation qualified 
them for executing the valt proje&s Selomon’s 
power and riches enabled him to undertake. 

Lady. L. 1 think three’years appear a great 
length of time for the fhips to be’ going from: the” 
Red Sea to India, ‘and back again. 

Ment: Inthofe early ages voyages were un- 
dertaken with extreme caution, and executed 
with great timidity 5 at’ this period the Phoeni- 
cians had no knowledge of the Polar Star, or 
of the: Mariner’s Compafs, they were’ confe- 
quently obliged to fteer'in fuch a fafecourfe, as 
would: prevent ‘their being expofed to the dan- 
gers. of ‘the wide Ocean, as they poffefled no 
certain means to .determine the diftance they 
weré froin*the ‘regions’ that were the ultimate 
objects of their deftination. “This circumftance 
points out the fignal benefits'we derive in thefe 
more enlightened times, from the’ perfection 
attained’ in’ the Arts’ and! Sciences, a’confidera- 
tion which fhould infpire’ us with gratitude to 
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the great fource, from whence thefe and all o~ 
ther mercies are_obtained, 

Lady M.. 1am forry you..have,clofedyour 
account of the Loadftone, as it has proved. very 
inftructive and, entertaining jto.me. 

Ment. ‘And on, refle@ion, may,impart an ufe- 
ful leffon,.as I, will fuggelt.it is in your power 
to have its diftinguifhing properties refleQed-and 
exemplified in your own.conduc& and character, 
and alfo in Lady. Louifa’s. 

Lady M. How can that be poflible?. What 
refemblance can there be between.us who are 
comparatively fo infignificant, anda. fubftance 
which. poflefes qualities of. fuch ineftimable 
worth? 

Ment. . Iutrinfic merit can only be appre- 
ciated in the certain fphere in. which it acts 5 
therefore if you perform. the feveral, duties. al- 
lotted you, there cannot remain a doubt but 
that you will, like the Load{tone, attra@ the 
efteem.,.of .all worthy. perfons, as that mineral 
operates. on iron; and I truft your juft princi- 
ples and difcretion. will in like manner polfefs 
the inclination and repellant power to reje@ all 
unworthy purfuits; as_the Magnet. repulfes . 
Iron: that‘is: in immediate conta@ with it, in 
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dire€t oppofition to its attractive properties : 
thus you will find Virtue isa Mental Magnet, 
which points as invariably to temporal felicity 
andeternal reward, as the Loadftone does to the 
regions of the North Pole; and to:purfue the 
fimile, as the latter condu&ts mariners to their 
deftined port, the former will fteer you to the 
haven of celeftial blifs ! 


DIALOGUE. 
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‘On Meteors of the Watery kind. 


Mentoria. 


QHAT branch of Natural Philofophy which 
comprehends the various kinds of Mete- 
ors, is divided into the following claffes, thofe 
of Fiery, Airy, and Watery properties. 
Lady L. Of what do thefe refpectively 
confift? 
Ment. Fiery Meteors are formed of vapours 
ignited, or fet on fire, fuch as Lightning, fal- 
ling Stars, and other luminous phenomena that 
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appear in the air. Airy Meteors, as. Wind; 
‘Tornadoes, Hurricanes, &c. are the effe& of 
the unequal temperature of the air, arifing from 
the action of heat or cold.. Watery Meteors 
are compofed of vapours or particles of water 
varioufly modified by heat or cold, namely, 
Rain, Hail, Snow and Dew. As the means of 
rendering this fubject intelligible to your percep- 
tions, I muft explain the different properties of 
evaporation and exhalation, which in. their re- 
gular procefs occafion the produ@ion of Me- 
teors. 

Lady M. I will be very attentive to. thefe 
remarks, as thofe expreflions I am wholly un- 
acquainted with. 

Ment. ‘They are diftinét terms and of a very 
different tendency. Evaporation implies the 
action of difperfing.or diflipating the moifture 
or humidity of a body, and Exhalation fignifies 
a difperfion of particles of a dry quality from 
any mafs or fubjftance. 

Lady L. hough we fo frequently fee. it 
rain and experience its benign effects, I am to- 
tally ignorant of its natural caufe. 

Ment. ‘The clouds from whence rain pro- 
ceeds are produced by the heat of the Sun, 
whofe attractive power draws the damp from 
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the Earth, and the water from the rivers and 
feas : when thefe vapours unite in the air they 
form what are termed clouds, which are a com- 
pound of water and air; thefe fometimes dif- 
perfe again, but when the aqueous particles 
become fuperior to thofe of the air,y,they break 
through it and fall in rain, which forms diftin& 
drops by the refiftance it meets with from the 
zetherial body in falling to the Earth. 
Lady M. When it ‘rains the:drops of wa- 
ter appear round, what caufes that effeQ? 
Ment. ‘Their globular appearance | is pro- 
duced by the power of attraGtion: for’ as every 
particle of water of which the drop is formed 
tends to a centre, every part mult be equidif- 
tant from that point, which confequently 
makes it of a fpherical form: from the ob- 
fervations I. have already made you will perceive 
that the afcent of vapours confifts in a repulfive 
force between the parts oi matter, by which 
fuch as were feparated from the furface of hu- 
mid and other bodies, were repelled and driven 
up into the air in the form of exhalations.; I have 
previoufly remarked that the denfity or weight 
of the air is greateft near the furface of the 
Farth, and that its denfe quality gradually de- 
c1eafes as it afcends ; whence it happens differ- 
K 2 ent 
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ent effects are produced according to the height 
of their refpe@tive regions, which is occafioned 
by the various. proportions of the gravity or 
_weightof the air. 

Lady L.. How different. the clouds, appear, 
fometimes they are beautiful beyond expreffion, 
at others, lowering and tremendous in their af- 
pect. : 

Ment. This effeét is produced by the vari- 
ous prcportions of the weight of the air which 
occafion the clouds to.afcend in progreflive or- 
der, and by refleéting the light of the Sun a- 
bove and below the horizon, prefent to our 
view {uch a variety of beautiful tints and fhades as 
delight the eye and excite our aftonifhment : 
as [ have enumerated the general caufe of rain 
as produced by the concurrent effe@ts of Air and 
Water, I {hall now proceed to point out the influ- 
ence of the Winds in the production of Rain. 

Lady L.. I have frequently heard perfons re- 
mark that it was likely we fhould have rain, as 
the Wind was Southerly or Wefterly. 

Ment. They had rational and philofophical 
erdunds for their expectation, becaufe thofe 
Winds that blow from the Ocean, as the South or 
~ ‘Weft Winds bring large recruits of vapours to 
the.clouds, and thereforeare more likely to pro- 
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duce rain than other winds which proceed from 
the land or continental ‘regions, like the> North 
or North Eaft Winds which generally operate to 
difperfe the vapours ‘or diffipate the clouds. 
Having thus ‘explained the nature afid properties 
of Rain as to their phyfieal ‘canfes,..2t only re- 
mains for me to delineate the préportions cin 
which they are difpenfed, which are the effect of 
divine goodnefs ; as, inftead of being falubrious,. 
or beneficial, Rain would be productive of 
floods, and abforb the general mafS of animal 
and vegetable nature in deftruction if it came in 
torrents without due intermiffion. By the dif- 
pofing Omnifcient Power of the great Creator 
of the Univerfe the general means of receiving 
the bleffiing of rain confifts in gentle fhowers, 
or rains, that from their quantity and quality are 
exadily fuited to the important purpofes of pro- 
ducing vegetation, and fulfilling other effential re 
quifites to animal exiftence. 

Lady L. 1. refle@ with much concern that 
I have never formed a proper eftimate of this blef- 
fing, as I have often murmured when it rained, 
if by that means I was deprived of walking or 
going out in an open carriage. 

Ment. This regret was occafioned by the 
ftrong impulfe of your natural feelings impati- 
gnt under the delay of an expected enjoyment 
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-and from.want of, due’ refleGtion, ignorant:that 
your difappointment was perhaps‘an univerfal 
blefling; as tain-is the harbinger of plenty, 
vhilft continued drought muit inevitably pro- 

-duce peftilence and famine. 

Lady M... Pray -my,-dear Mentoria. what is 
Hail, it. fometimes. falls in. tremendous -fhow- 
ers! 

Ment. Hail is only the drops of rain con- 
gealed into ice, which ‘is occafioned when. in 
their paflage through the inferior regions:of the 
air they meet with nitrous particles that in a 
great méafure contribute to freeze or congeal 
them. In afcertaining the properties of Hail, 
it is evident. it feldom hails but when the air is 
heavy and the vapours afcend to a great height, 
which is ufually the cafe. in Summer time, 
when hail-florms are more frequent than in 
Winter. In the higher regions of the air the 
coldis more intenfe, and therefore it is imagin- 
ed abounds with a fuperior quantity of Nitre, 
which caufes:a more immediate and ftronger 
congealment of the aqueous particles, and 
forms them into a body of ice of various fizes, 
their magnitude» differing according to the de- 
grees. of cold which produced ‘them... “Fhefe 
_i¢y fubftances acquiring confiderable weight, 
" defcend 
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defcend from thofe heights to the “Earth in the 
form of a {hower of hail. 

Lady L.~ Hail-ftones are often of. age 
fize and do much mifchief.’ 

Ment. Their fize or magnitude isin fome 
degree occalioned by their acquiring a frefh ac- 
ceffion of matter in their defeent and progrefs to 
the Earth. Hail-{tones are various in dimen- 
fions; it is afferted there have been fome 
in foreign regions as large as a turnip’or Seville 
orange 5 in our country they have been frequent- 
ly found° one fourth of an inch in diameter: 
thefe formidable fhowers are productive of the 
moft deftractive confequences, particularly” to 

- wegetation of a delicate'texture or infant growth ; 
forms: of oHail-ftones’ is: not: always the 
fame; they are generally:conical or oblong, 

Eady Mi You frequently “mention »Nitre 
as apart of the compofition of Meteors; I ima- 
gined’ it was a medicine :. explain this circum- 
itance tovme? 

Ment: Theo Earthois formed of different 
firatums or Idyers of matter which bythe Sun’s 
attractive power is diffufed through the’ body of 
the atmo{phere for the general benefit of the 
Univerfe. Thus’ the Air is impregnated>with 
different qualities, Nitrous, Sulphureous, &c. 
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which co-operate to\produce vegetation, and by 
their falubrious effeGs,-to prové univerfally be- 
neficial.Nitre, “whichis othe fabje& of your 
inquiry, is a falt extraSted out of the Earth). a- 
bundantly incorporated !with» the fpirit ‘of ‘the 
ain; it is: of great and general ufe in medicine, 
as its cooling faline properties are very efeQual 
inthe téduCtion of fevers, and a variety’ of other 
cafes produced by ai exuberance of heat, 

Lady £. Tam impatient to hear what Snow 
isi Compofed of's it is a’ beautiful fubfance 
which I greatly admire. 

Ment, » Snow is produced by the’ vapours be- 
coming: confiderably condenfed, yet! notin fo: 
great a degree as to be changed into Waters in: 
thisoftatey by aogreat degree of coldnéfs in the 
upper. regiensoof the air; the particles -of the 
condenfed-vapeur are congelated into ice; feve~ 
ral of them, by adhering together, compofe 
fmall fleeces of a white fubftance, fomething 
heavier than the air, which confequently. defcend 
in’a flowand gentle manner through its medi- 
um, being fnbje& by their peculiar hght quality 
tobe driven about by the various motions:of the 
wind, which produce whatewe cal! drifts of 
Snow. 
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Lady L... When I fee the Snow fall, I thalt 


obferve it with more pleafure than: I: did: before 
I knew from.whaticaufe it was produced. 

Ment. Snow, when philofophically defined, 
is demonftrated to be the natural effe& that fa- 
line particles of every. quality. poffefs, to collect 
together and conftitute fome {pecific form :. this 
is. what is... called: cryftalization ;, therefore 
flakes of Snow are only, thefe accumulated bo- 
dies, which defcend to the Earth when. their 
weight is too great to be fuftained by the Air; 
fo that Snow,. when analyzed, is evidently no- 
thing more than faline, aqueous particles, con- 
gelated by the degrees of cold im the higher re- 
gions of the Atmofphere. 

Lady M. (am much obliged by: your giv- 
ing me fo copious an account of Snow, and 
entreat the favour you will explaim the qualities. 
of Froft. 

Ment... The converting a fluid body intova 
hard folid mafs, by :the influence and: a&tion of 
cold, ‘is denominated Freezing or Congelation, 
which -terms are appropriate to: liquids when 
transformed: into: Ice. Various are the opinions 
refpecting the natural caufes which produce 
that effect ; it appears highly probable it is-oc- 
cafioned from an abundance of faline, nitrous” 
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pasticles: them abounding in the air, which.pe- 
netrate:into:the: porous parts of the, water,.and 
by that «means render them denfe..in quality. 

- The effe&t of Congelation is uniformly attended 
with the emiffion of \heat!; Water alfo dimi- 
nifhes»in oweight «by:the» procefs of. its. frozen 
itate, and evaporates almoft,as muchas when it 
was in its» mative fluid-ferm; and.in proportion 
‘to thedegree of cold: this evaporation, increafes. 
It is alfo obferved that Water that has been 
boiled is: more fpeedily Congelated. than before 
at has undergone that operation... 








Lady Ee) Frofty weather is very a agreeable, 

when it is net too fevere,. 
Ment. This, like: every. otlter- Elementary 
eifpenfation, abounds: with ,adyantages, which 
*on'a-curfory view; we are not; always.able to 
eftimate to its dueextent. In the ceconomy of 
Nature, the primary object appéars to be uni- 
verfal benefit, which»is purfued by wife mea- 
fures, ordained:and) adminiftered by. the great 
Author of Exiftences ‘The effe@s of Froft, like 
every other means employed for the advantage 
of the whole fyftem,: though: partially or indivi- 
dually they may prove unpleafant or deftructive, 
yet in a compound fenfe eventually operate be- 
_®eficially, “Thus you who bafk in the fun-fhine 
of 
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of Profperity walk outon a Frofty day, anden- 
joy'the’ clearnefs\ of) the Atmofphere,) warmly 
clady and fenced:againft the coldy:and:on your 
returny with an appetiteencreafed’by the:keen- 
nefs ‘of the-air, {ivdown tova' plentiful andrele- 
gant ‘tepaft, cheared bya blazing ‘fire andien- 
livening intercourfe: refle@,othat  whilft you 
enjoy all thefe bleflings, many: pine in: want-for 
the cominon ‘comforts and conveniences’ of life. . 
Numbers who aéquire' acompetent fubfiftence 
in the lower ranks. of life, by cultivating the 
Earth, working on the Water, or in other em- 
ployments influenced»by the weather, are by-the- 
means of Froft- deprived» of. fupport, from not- 
being enabled to purfue their refpective voca- 
tions; ° How many” by. this ciccumfance ican) 
obtain neither Food, Raiment, Fire, nor Shel- 
- gep2°toothem ‘the ftorehoufes of plenty feem : 
fhut, and if itwere-noty that the: hearts of thofe 
who poffefs abundance, did. not» melt. in-pro- 
portion as the Earth and Waters freeze, a great 
and valuable partoof the community would pe- 
rity and’be plunged into-an»abyfs of .mifery. 
‘The-human'-race-are not ithe only beings! who 
fuftain a trying confliG during: this fevere yet 
falatary feafon 5° Beafts-of the. Field; Birds of 
the Air, Fifhes, except thofe in Seas or great 
K 6 cus FRAN ers 
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Rivers, Reptiles and: Infects feel the: force of 
this’ congelated: temperature,,.as. their «natural 
. refources of food in a great meafure fail by the 
influence of a long continued Froft : thus there 
appears an irrefiftible claim ‘for_liberality, when 
\ the very Elements confpire to lock up their trea- 
fures in “impenetrable fecurity.. Charity is the 
mental folar ray which thaws the icy chains of 
Poverty’; Benevolence is the balm which: heals 
the galled wound “of an affli@ed heart,. zealous 
to acquire the neceffaries for fupport, yet by the 
rigour of the feafon deprived of the due means. 
‘During this inclement’ period, various are. the. 
appeals for aid, the calls.of neceflity render the 
timid bold;and felf-prefervation (which is:one 
of the ‘firft laws: in’ nature} operates to induce 
the fubordinate parts of the creation to urge: by 
their near ‘approach and plaintive tones, the: be- 
nevolent affiftance their deftitute ftate requires ; 
under this influence the Robin-Red-Breatt al- 
moff becomes an inmate in human habitations, 
ahd many‘other inftances might be prodtced of 
a fimilar nature, to enforce the practice of that 
philanthropy which iit is my endeavour to incul- 
€ate, 

0 Lady 
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Lady: L.oThere is fo-much pleafure in re- 
lieving ‘the’ diftreffed, I. will never neglect any 
opportunity. afforded»me. 

Ment, °L with your charity to be diffufive, 
‘but not! dndifcriminate; as judicious benefac- 
tors fhould beftow thofe: gifts, which are. likely 
“to proves moft ufeful, to the: objects of -their 

bounty. The circumftances I have been. enu- 
merating, whenever they occur, are but fo 
many opportunities toplace your virtues in. the 
faireft light: be liberal in. your donations, -but 
not oftentatious ; feek the afli€ted in their moft 
obfcure and: concealed recefles ;- obey the im- 
pulfe of your: feelings, which. will lead you to 
perform kindofervices:; but above’ all, blend 
fympathy with youralms; as many when they 
beftow gifts, by an ungracious look, or an un- 
guarded: harfh expreffion, eclipfe the merit of © 
the a@, by the rigid, auftere mode of its per- 
formance. 

Lady My 1 will ever avoid this. unamiable 
condu&, and in every: inftance will. ftrive. to 
mitigate the fufferings of the affli@ed. 

Ment. \Philofophy may make you Wife, 
but it is Chriftianity alone that ean make you 
Good ; and in its divine precepts the practice 
of Charity is enforced as an effential quality in 

the 
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the" formation ‘of a! perfe&t charaQer, by°which 
quality we are to underftand not only the giving 
of alms, but’alfo that general: benevolence of 
heart, that. is produ@ive’ of ‘univerfal® philan- 
throphy or good ‘will! 

Lady L.” Twill etideavour' to° regulate my 
conduct by thefe and every other rule’preferibed 
in the Sériptures. 

Ment. ‘An adherence to this refolation ‘will 
‘render you'refpeCtable and happy, as uniform 
good conduct is fure of attaining eternal reward, 
I fhall now endeavour to explain the properties 
of ‘Dew; ‘Hoar ~ Froft, Mifts, &cy. which'will 
Clofe my remarks on the procefs of Freezing, 
or Congelation. When the air is’ full of ‘va- 
pours, if a-breeze arifes ‘and checks their folu- 
tion, they ‘form clouds in the lower ‘regions’ of 
the atmofphere which conftitute 'a mift or fog : 
this effect is ufually produced in a cold morn- 
ing, and is difperfed when the Sun has rarefied 
the air fufficiently to diffolve the aqueous parti- 
cles, of which mitt of all qualities are compofed. 
From thefe’ obfervations it will appear evident, 
‘that what we ufvally call a Fog; isa Watery 
Meteor, ‘compofed of grofs ‘vapours. floating 
near the ‘furface of the Earth, and is produced 
by the intenfe cold quality of the air,’ that 
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prevents the vapours afcending through it; which 
by becoming condenfed in, the lower regions of 
the atmofphere, either fall in Dews, Hoar Frofis, 
or drizzling Rain,, or continue fufpended, in,the 
form of Fogs. The dimenfions, of any object 
viewed through the: medium, of a Fog appear 
magnified, and in fact. Fogs are only clouds of 
vapour formed in the atmofphere, near, to the 
furface of the Earth, which render their effects 
very dangerous to travellers and perfons. engaged 
in many particular occupations, 

Lady M. 1 was furprized one day laft, win- 
ter, that our coachman was fo much alarmed, 
when he found, the Fog encreafed, to avery 
great degree. 

Ment. We knew from experience: that, cau- 
tion, .not. {kill, would, be. the’ only, probable 
means of counteraéting. its, dangerous, conf{e- 
quence. The grofs particles of . which Fog is 
compofed, obfcured the perception, of vifible 
objects ; therefore he was fully aware, unlefs he 
could obtain artificial light to pervade the mifty 
vapeur that furrounded him, he might the next 
inftant be immerged in ariver, ,or be hurled. in- 
to an aby{s from which no human means.could 
extricate him; as what we ufually call accident, 
is frequently natural confequences, which, might 
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be timely avoided by vigilance and prudent. cir 
cumfpe€tion. . ee 
Lady L... Are not Fogs very unwholefome ? 
Ment. ‘The grofs: quality of, vapour. that 
forms their conftituent: parts, is. in many in- 
ftances too powerful and: oppreffive for delicate: 
organs of refpiration to contend:with. I: dhall 
now proceed to.inform you. of the qualities of 
Dew, which is a denfe vapour. of a moift qua- 
lity that falls on the Earth, like a kind of driz- 
zlingrain. ‘The refrefhing nature of this Aque- 
ous Meteor is fo well known, and its falubrious 
effects fo generally experienced, f: fhall only ob- 
ferve, that the Earth in fair dry. weather natu- 
rally becomes parched by the heat of the Sun,. 
at. which period the watery and other lefs volatile 
particles, as thofe of a faline or oily quality are 


by the attractive power of the Sun, raifed into. 


the air, and occupy thofe regions in the atmof= 
phere that are neareft to the furface of the 
Earth. . Whilft thefe cxhalations are kept in a- 
gitation by the folar heat, they are not vifible ; 
but when. that heat begins to abate, a white 


denfe vapour colleéts, which continues. till by. 


the genial heat-of the rifing Sun in the morning 
it is entirely diffipated,.. The effential difference 
between Rain and Dew, confifts in the follow- 
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ing’ particulars? “that ‘the ‘cendenfation ‘of ‘the 
former is produced at a confiderable diftance 
from the Earth, ‘and the latter is ‘occafionéd’ by ~ 
that effe@ very néar'to!'the dbjeG& on which it 
falls, Which, happeni§% froitt’ the Various’ opera- 
tions of ‘Cold upon the vapoury air; and“what 
 js‘ealled the’ ‘Hoar or white’ Froft is ‘nothing 
more than the Dew changed into ice by the in- 
fluence of extreme cold : ‘black’ Froft differs on- 
ly from this in not being attended with a ‘mift 
or Fog, and by not appearing white. 

Lady L. “Y have’ frequently perceived * the 
great advantages that plants of every defcription 
derive from'the’ Dew falling on them; but I 
think I recolle& taking cold from wetting my 
feet, by walking on'grafs which was very damp, 
in confequence of a’great degree of Dew that 
had fallen-after a very hot day. 

Ment. This unlucky circumftance is no ar- 
gument in disfavour of the falutary influence of 
Dew, the fame heat that had parched and near- 
ly withered the flowers and plants, had alfo 
opened the pores of your fkin ;' the former were 
replenifhed and recruited by the natural“ fupply 
of Dew, which is congenial to their'generic 
qualities, and in fa& operates on vegetation as 
food and medicine ; whilft on the contrary, 
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your temperament: received a: check which it 
was||happy proved produ@ive of only a flight 
degree of indifpofition, as thofe: effe&s often 
prove fatal to the human: conftitution, which 
evinces the neceflity of avoiding expofing our- 
felves: injudicioufly.to the fudden tranfitions of 
the Elements.> “Thus. much for: the general 
properties of Froft and. Dew, which naturally 
lead me to confider the quality of what is term- 
ed Cold, that produces them in their varied ef- 
fects. On ftriét inveltigation, Cold appears to 
be.only a comparative term, and implies nothing 
more than ‘a. lefs degree-of Heat. By various 
experiments it is proved that many, bodies will 
liquify with one degree of heat; and become 
fixed or frozen with another; which is the cafe 
with Metals, Salts, Oils, and:Water; with one 
degree of warmth:the latter will appear ina fluid 
flate, and with a>lefs degree the particles will 
be found: to. be» fixed: or congelated:;> in dike 
manner the vapours ina warm air are ina fluid 
ftate, and: when: condenfed bythe cold of the 
evening) and: defcend, they adhere:to the grafs, 
and.affume the appearance of pearly drops, which 
in that {tate is called Dew’; but thefe particles 
by the influence ‘ofa coldervair become ‘fixed, 
and whilft they are floating in the Atmofphere, 
CORe. 
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conftitute:a/-rainy> fog or frozen> mift which 

when they ‘defcend: falloon> the: grafs,’ {hrubs, 

trees, &c. and produce abeautifuleffe& fromthe 

‘kind of: cryftaline-incruftation this hoar‘or 
white froft exhibits. 

Lady: M., © Ucannot exprefs:how greatly La- 
dy:Louifa: and! omyfelfiare obliged by the va- 
riety of information with which you {tore ‘our 
minds. 

Ment. It is: my shope:andemy endeavour to 
render you rich in Nature’s beft gifts, extenfive 
knowledge and ajuft fenfe.of the various oblhiga- 

_ tions of) duty-; valuable poffeffions that: I would 

not on your behalf exchange for all: the, gold 
and diamonds,: that »Golconda and Peru. pro- 
duce. : 

Lady Ly. |/ampforry you! appear to: have fi- 
nifhed your:account of: the watery Meteors. 

Ment: Perhaps; this definition may be in- 
complete, if I donot give you fome idea of the 
properties: of Water in. its: fluid tate. “This 
element) poffeffes many extraordinary qualities 
which: ;would ‘carry me beyond my; prefent pur- 
pofe, » circumftantially: to» enumerate; oI fhall 
therefore. only dwell on thofe. particulars that 
may tend to give you a general, fenfe of its im- 

portance. 
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portance, As fluidity is the effe@-of. the influ- 
ence of heat, it is aflérted_ on philofophic 
grounds that ice is the natural ftate of Water. ; 
by the increafe of heat Water is rendered elaftic 
and yolatile and becomes a vapour, whichvis 
again condenfed into Water by. the fuperfluous 
heat being withdrawn. I {hall next obferve 
the effect it produces from preffure or force, 
which varies in proportion as its depth. does, 
without. any refpeQ to its breadth; if it were- 
not for this property veffels. would be forced 
again{t the fhore in their failing procefs, and 
navigation. confequently impeded in its courfe,, 
It is alfo obfervable that Water always rifes to 
the level of its fource, even when conveyed in 
Pipes or other channels: this wonderful eff e& 
is occafioned by the preffure of the atmofphere, 
which by its general influence on all parts of 
the fluid body impels it from its fource to, pafs 
through any medium or vehicle till it meets with. 
an equal refiftance from the preffure of the at- 
mofphere at the other end or termination: when 
this preffure of the atmofphere is removed, Wa- 
ter will rife to the height of thirty fix feet, 
which is occafioned by the weight of the bo- 
dy of Air on the Water’s fource. It is on 
thefe principles that Water-works, fountains, 
and:, 
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and even common pumps are conftructed. Was 
ter contains a certain quantity of air, and from 
its various changes produces many beneficial 
effets; in their various viciffitudes we may 
trace that vapours are raifed by the Sun from 
the expanfeé of the Ocean by the general opera- 
tions of evaporation, the effeéts of which are 
diffafed by the Winds through every region and 
climate ; when their courfe is interrupted by the 
fummit of Mountains their accumulated matter 
forms itfelf into clouds and défcends to the fur- 
face of the Earth in the quality of Rain, Snow, 
Dew, &c. The exuberant parts of thefe ex- 
halations by their tendency to gravitate, bend 
their courfe through Brooks and Rivulets till 
they meet with Rivers, and from thence revert 
to. the Sea, and again are fubject to a rotation of 
the falutary confequences I have previoufly def- 
cribed, 

Lady MI, How furprifing thefe circumftances 
are: Iam very happy I am fenfible by your kind 
inftru€tions of their wonderful variations, 

Ment. The quantity of fubterraneous Wa- 
ters is incalculable; it is generally imagined 
that in the {pace of the Earth’s furface more 
than two thirds of the Globe confit of Seas. 
The diverfity of Mountains, Hills and Vallies 
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arean eminent example of the wifdom of God 
manifefted ‘in the ‘creation; as, if the Earth 
were perfectly level the Waters would: be “un- 
avoidably ftagnated, and ‘in confequence pro- 
duce feveral fatal effets. When we ferioufly 
refle@t'on the beneficial properties of ‘Water in 
the general fyftem, it excites our gratitude and 
praife ; but when we extend our enquiry to the 
individual advantages it produces to the human 
race and every f{pecies of animals.as well as eve- 
ry branch of vegetation, ‘we are loft in wonder 
in the contemplation of thefe tranfcendant in- 
ftances of Divine Mercy. ‘This active fluid 
conduces very univerfally to the comfort and ex- 
iflence of’ animals of ‘every genus; it is the me- 
dium to produce the fruits of the Earth, to di- 
lute food, to allay thirft, and alfo' is the genu- 
ine’ ‘element of a variety of animated beings 
who could not live“in ‘any other {phere : from 
thefe confiderations it appears evident that Wa- 
ter is an effential bleffing without which we 
could not° fubfift, as: the’ poffeffion of folids 
would not operate to the’ prefervation of life un- 
alfifted by the happy effects derived from fluidity 
in the concoction of our food, and many other 
important purpofes. Another advantage may 

be 
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be fuggefted, experienced by.the human race; 
from_the-various {prings of. Water that afife in 
the Earth, endued. with medicinal virtues, oc= 
cafioned. by the) different, ftratum. of the Earth 
through which they pafs, fome being hot’or 
fulphureous,) others chalybeate or of an irony or 
fteel quality, and. feveral impregnated. with a 
variety of nitrous and other properties, derived. 
‘from the mineral particles, of which the mafs 
-of Earth is compofed,. 

Lady M. 1 have been, at. Bath and Tun- 
bridge, and have tafted the Waters which. ren- 
der thofe places fo much reforted to, 

Adent, Health is. the igreateft bleffing that, 
as human beings, we can.enjoy ; its uncertainty 
and privation.-convinees us of its value; yet like 
many other important pofleffions, it is frequent. 
ly lavithed by the intemperate fallies of youth, 
or the depraved effeets of paffions at a more ma- 
ture period of life. In purfuit of this: treafure, 
many who are afflifted with difeafes go-to places 
diftinguifhed by medicinal {prings to feek relief, 
which they often find ; and I hope are duly fen- 
fible of the Source or. Fountain. which flows 
with the Streams that recruit impaired {trength, 
and tend. to the prolongation of life. 

Lady 
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Lady L. I had no idea of the variety of 
good effects we experience from Water, which 
I am afraid many inconfiderate perfons do not 
eftimate as they ought: I am confcious I never 
a{cribed to it half the confequence 1 now per- 
ceive it poffeffes, Pray, Mentoria, do not quite 
clofe your remarks on it. 

Ment. As far as relates to its genuine pro- 
perties, I believe I have exhaufted all the obfer- 
vations neceflary for your immediate confidera- 
tion, therefore fhall clofe my account of Wa- 
tery Meteors; but as I ever wifh to comply 
with your requefts, I will extend my leGure, by 
endeavouring ina kind of metaphor to fhew 
you the contrary. effects of Froft and Dew, ex- 
emplified in’ the characters of Avaro and Bene- 
volus, that the contraft may produce in your 
mind fome forcible impreflion refpedting the op- 
pofite qualities of Avarice and Philanthropy, 
which bear a {trong fimilitude to the rigidity of 
Froft and. the benign effeéts of Dew. 

Lady M. Forgive me, my dear Mentoria, 
if I betray a degree of impatient anxiety for you 
to begin thefe interefting traits ef human life, 
which I have no doubt will have a {trong moral 
tendency, 
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dent. Avaro was of a low origin, yet by 
the concurrence of fome favourable circum- 
flances,. at an early period of life was eftablifhed 
in a lucrative employ. His underftanding was 
moderate, and received no degrée of cultivation 
beyond the common rudiments of education, 
effentially neceffary to fulfil-the laborious me- 
chanical duties of a commercial vocation. By 
the joint efforts of perfeverance and uniform 
punctuality in the general routine of bufinefs, 
Avaro fucceeded in all the enterprizes he under- 
took ; an increafe of wealth was the confequence 
of his profperity, and in the courfe of a very 
few years he became poffeffed of confiderable 
property, the natural refult of unremitted affi- 
duity. His conduét in his youth had been 
marked with approbation, as his fuccefs was in 
{ome degree imputed to his’ merit, and in his 
private domeftic concerns he adopted a rigid 
ceconomical plan, which at firft attached to him 
the character of a Prudent Man. As Avaro’s 
{phere of action was circumfcribed to the {mall 
{pace of the Royal Exchange, Cuftom-Houfe, 
and Bank, his ideas were inadequate to a more 
excurfive range, confequently his imagination 
re{pecting happinefs never foared beyond a con- 
fined fituation in one of the moft. undefirable 
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parts of the city, which afforded him neitherlight 
norair, in adegree much fuperior to what might 
‘be obtained in a dungeon. Avaro’s inereafe of 
wealth ferved no‘other purpofe than’ to contract 
his heart, and the rapid accumulations he expe- 
rienced only tended to make hii the more infa- 
tiable in purfuit of Riches, and their confequent 
concomitants, oppréflion and power. “The for- 
did quality of Avaro’s difpofition precluded a 
tafte fer the convivial pleafures of fociety, there- 
fore his habits of life were parfimonious and mi- 
fanthropic. His notions of enjoyment alone 
confifted in an extention of ‘thofe poffeflions, 
which when fought with unreftrained ‘ardour, 
are too often gained by means difgraceful to hu- 
man nature. His rapacity kept pace with’the 
increafe of his treafures, and fteeled his heart 
with that kind of Apathy, which ‘might be faid 
to refemble Froft, as it congealed the Fountains 
of Compaffion, and ftopped the Current ‘Tide 
of every benevolent fenfation. He was Deaf to 
the eloquent entreaties of haplefs innocence ‘in 
diftrefs, Blind to the oftenfible wants of the 
‘Wungty and naked, Oppreffive to his tenants, 
Reproachful to the very poor to whom he refufed 
‘yelief ; “did “above all, was Niggardly to-him- 
felf, as he experienced Want in the midft of 

Plenty, 
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Plenty, lived as an Alien from friendly inter- 
courfe, and died unlamented by even his neareft 
relations ! 

Lady L. 1.cannot fee for-what purpofe A- 
varo was fo penurious; pray what became of 
his vatt, poffeffions ? 

Ment. . In defining the charaCter of a Mifer, 
we muft confider him as an Agent, employed 
in amaffing riches that will in the end be con- 
verted to-their proper ufe, Avarice.is one of 
thofe perverfions of .human_ bleflings, that. one 
cannot contemplate without abhorrence, and 
unqueftionably is a difeafe of the Mind; .as an 
inordinate 'thirft for Wealth -is like the eager 
defire which delirious perfons feel in.a raging 
fever for.the.attainment of liquids, inia propor- 
tion fuperior to what. they can fwallow or en- 
joy. ‘[he.incitements to this vice are gradual 
in their, progrefs, and.in the firft inftance ori- 
ginate in the fallacious idea. of felf-gratification ; 
as the Mifer-aims at Riches, which according 
to his principles are the fource and send of hap- 
pinefs, ubheedful.that his Golden Harveft will 
probably.be reaped by an unthankful legal de- 
f{cendent, who. will. diflipate his Wealth with 
the fame degree of profulion, as he has ufed of 
artificial penury, to effect its amaffment. This 
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general confequence Pope thus emphatically 
“eR ptCles. < . 


Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore, 
Sees but a backward Steward for the Poor ; 
‘This year a Refervoir, to keep and fpare ; 
The next a Fountain, fpouting through his 
Heir! 
* 

Obfervations on human life and manners bear 
evident proof that Gold, when once it has ob- 
tained the medium of circulation, like Water, 
will always rife to the level of its fource ; as 
notwith{tanding it may for a feafon be confign- 
ed to the dreary aby{fs of the Mifer’s iron cheft, 
by the decrees of an over-ruling Providence 
contingencies happen that operate as the weight 
of the atmofphere invariably does on Water, to 
bring it to its native channel, for the univerfal 
benefit of the community. 

Lady M. can clearly ‘perceive avery great 
fimilitude between Avaro’s chara&ter and the 
qualities of Froft, as both arerendered impene- 
trable to tender impreffions. How effentially 
Splendidus’s conduct differs from ‘the example 
of the fordid conduct you have juft defcribed ! 

3 Ment. 
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Ment. Splendidus does not appear to me to 
form the ftrong contraft I with to exhibit to. 
Avaro’s unamiable charaéter ; profufion of ex- 
pence, and apparent magnificence in the genes 
ral courfe of life,, frequently rather impede than 
produce generofity and benevolence of mind}. 
as an oftentatious difplay of riches is often ace. 
companied by felfifh principles, meannefs of 
{pirit, and corruption of heart; therefore I thall 
chufe the intermediate qualities which Benevo- 
lus poffeffed, to exemplify the happy effects his 
uniform.condu&. produced, which operated like 
the benignant Dew. | 

Lady L. My dear Mentoria, how. can: we 
exprefs our obligations to you for thus portray- 
ing the characters of Virtue and Vice in fuch 
{trong colours, that they produce in our minds 
the jult {enfations of abhorrence and efteem:! 

Ment. Benevolus was defcended from an 
ancient family, and refided on. his paternal e- 
{tate, which was fituated in a Weltern county, 
at a confiderable diftance from the metropolis. 
In his youth he acquired a competent fhare of 
every ufeful and polite accomplifhment, ufually 
attained in the regular courfe of a liberal edu- 
cation ; as his fortune was very large, he did 
not purfue any profeffion from lucrative mo- 
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tives, but as his general plan was as a citizen 
of the World, to be diffufively ufeful’ within 
his-fphere of aétion, he ftudied Law to enable 
him to affert his own rights, and to proteét 
thofe of others; and-alfo beftowed ereat attention 
en the Medical Art, that he might adminifte 

relief to his indigent tenants and other diftreffe 

objects in the vicinage of his domain. With 
thefe Jaudable inclinations and ample qualifica- 
tions. for their difcharge, Benevolus dwelt in 
the manfioninhabited by his anceflors for many 
centuries, which he judicioufly improved, but 
preferved every veftige that remained’ of its ve- 
nerable antiquity: and as his turn of mind was 
perfectly domeftic, he married a very amiable 
woman, who coincided in: all the good! offices 
Benevolus planned or executed, and in her pe- 
culiar department fuggefted many improvements 
and falutary meafures for the completion of 
their philanthropic fyftem. Ais wealth is an ef. 
fential quality in the performance of munificent 
acts of charity, Benevolus apportioned a cer- 
tain part of his income to that laudable purpofe, 
and formed a regular arrangement for his own 
expenditure, with which he maintained a de- 
gree of {plendor adequate to fupport the dignity 
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of his family, yet under fuch. reftrictions. as to 
avid. profufion and: prodigality. Under the 
influence of this prudent condu@, Benevolus 
became. thevarbiter in all. difputes in the circle 
of his.neighbourhood ;, the friend and the phyfi- 
cian to adminifter relief to the difeafed in body, 
or afflited in mind; and.the patron to advance 
the intereft of all. who.implored or required af- 
fiance. ‘The difconfolate Widow and helplefs 
Orphan found the.defe& of a Hufband and Fa- 
ther fupplied by Benevolus’s judicious bounty ; 
the Aged: experienced: in his kindnefs a ftaff to 
lean.on for fupport; the Infants lifped his praife, 
and perfons of all defcriptions and ages refound- 
ed:hiseulogium. To thefe perfections he alfo 
added a ditinguifhed degree of zeal for the ad 
vancement and welfare of ali public inftitutions 
and. inaprovements, to which he largely contri- 
puted his pecuniary aid. In the execution, of 
his defigns: for the general benefit of fociety, he 
found employment for the idle ; by his admoni- 
tions and.example, reclaimed the profligate, and 
often by. his zealous efforts effectually reftored 
thofe who had. flagrantly wandered from the 
path of duty, This philanthropic turn of mind 
and genuine purity of heart, was produced by 
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frit adherence'to the pri neiples of Chriftianity, 
ftrengthened by reliance on the’ decrees of the 
Supreme Being, which operated to conttitute a 
character that rendered Benevolus’ an objet ‘of 
oniverfal efteem during his terreftrial’ probation, 
and caufed: his death to be a fubje& of general 
regret : as his virtues were of that fuperior qua- 
lity, to entitle him to the londeft plaudits of 
Fame! 

Lady L. Benevolus may wit! great juftice 
be compared to Dew, as he appears to have 
poficifed all thofe qualities which are the cha- 
racteriltic excellencies of that falutary Me- 
teor, 

Ment. The Chriftian charity which com- 
prehends a general fyftem of moral perfection, 
and was eminently confpicuous through the va- 
ried fcenes of Benevolus’s warfare upon Earth, 
bears a literal fimilitude to the frudtifying ef. 
fet of Dew, which is difpenfed to recruit ve- 
getation in its languid drooping ftate ; as phi- 
lanthropy enlivens the plants of adverfity, and 
caufes them to {hoot with: bloffoms of hope! I 
cannot clofe this account of Watery Meteors 
without fubjoining fome obfervations on the 
advantages which are obtained by the abforption 
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of folar heat produced by the general procefs of 
evaporation, which conduces to the’ gradual 
change of the temperature that in every progref- 
five feafon we experience, and largely contre 
butes to prepare the Earth for culture, and pro- 
duce the benefits derived from fertilization, and 
the univerfal harmony of terreftrial bleflings. 
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Meteors. of the Fiery kind. 


MéMentoria. 





AM now going to enter on the fubjet of 

the mof{t awful and fublime effets of Divine 
fkill, exemplified in Thunder and Lightning. 
It was generally believed that this tremendous 
Meteor was the natural effect of Sulphureous, 
Nitrous, Spirituous, Bituminous, and Acetus or 
acid particles, exhaled from various bodies which 
afcended into the air, and after various flu€tua- 
tions by the motions of the wind, were in-con- 
fequence fo much agitated, that by ftriking a- 
gain{t 
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gainft-each other: they forced themfelyes through 
the clouds, and by their joint action produced 
the explofion which is termed Thunder, and a 
fiath denominated Lightning, the bituminous 
and fulphureous occafioning the ftream of light, 
and the nitrous and other qualities the tremen- 
dous found, by repeated efforts or claps of 
Thunder. Modern philofophical obfervations 
have at length demonftrated that Lightning is 
an EleGtric fluid, and that fome clouds poflefs 
a pofitive, and others a negative ftate of Elec- 
tricity, and the greateft flafhes.are probably pro- 
duced by the Eledtric fluid combining in fome 
degree with the vapoury particles of the air. 
The claps of Thunder which are connected 
with the flafhes of Lightning appear to be oce 
cafioned by the filling of the great {pace made 
by the progrefs of the electric matter ; as its vi- 
bration, which is the fource of its found, com- 
menced at the very: inftant: which is evident 
from the echo,. or repercuffions that are heard 
before the found finally reaches the ear. From 
various experiments on the different properties 
of the EleGtric Fire, it is a probable conjecture 
that thefe variations are produced by the fer-- 
mentation of different particles in the atmof- 
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phere, fuch- as ‘thofe of a fulphureous and acid 
quality. 

Eady L. The found of Thunder is fo terri- 
fic, I tremble when I hear it ;-and'am greatly 
alarmed when it lightens. 

Ment. Jt may not be in-our power to corm 
quer apprehenfion, when the’ fubjeCt ‘of our 
dread is fraught with evident figns of portending 
danger ; yet the kind of refignation that is pro- 
duced by truft in Divine ‘Providence, keeps 
thofe fenfations within: proper bounds... In a 
tremendous ftorm of “Fhunder and Lightning, 
no rational being ean 7 that the moft fatal 
confequences may accrue’ but as thefe-inftances 
are comparatively rare,, we fhould fortify: our 
minds by a firm reliance on the protection of 
(Sod, under whofe omnipotent dire@tion Bolts 
of Thunder and Flafhes of Lightning purfue 
their deftined'courfe. When befet with inftru- 
ments of danger, it would be prefumptuous to 
think ourfelves feeure ; yet on the other hand 
we fhould zealoufly guard: againft thofe emo- 
tions, which wher properly defined, are in ‘ef- 
fet a kindof finful diftruft. 

Eady LE. 1 will endeavour to adopt the 
condu&t which you inculcate: with fo much. e- 
nergy. 


Ment. 
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Ment. - Itis not fufficient that-you avoid be- 
ing apprehenfive, the circumftances of this aw- 
ful, predicament require alfo that you fhould 
exprefs gratitude for the protection you experi- 
ence during this general convulfion of the Ele- 
ments ; as. objects of greater. magnitude and 
importance are often deftroyed, whilft you have 
efcaped the dire effets exhibited in a tremen- 
dous ftorm, which is the entire effect of Divine 
mercy, not of your fuperior merit. 

Lady M. Pray, my dear Mentoria, favour 
us with fome further particulars of the proper- 
ties of Thunder and Lightning. What is a 
Thunder Bolt ? 

Ment. It isa fubftance confifting of a com- 
pact undiffolved body of ignited matter, which 
had not time to explode in the air, but is darted 
with the velocity of light itfelf, to the objects 
on. the furface of the Earth, and acts with irre- 
fiftible force ; its fatal effets are manifefted by 
the deftruction of trees, buildings, and every 
other fubftance (even thofe of the ftrongeft tex- 
ture) that obftruct its: pragrefs. 

Lady L. Lightning is not always deftruc- 
.tive ; and does it not frequently appear unat- 
tended by alarming fymptoms? 

Ment. 
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Ment. The EleQric matter of which Lightning 
is compofed,. may be divided into three diftin@ 
claffes: the firft is that in which it {imply ex- 
plodes and flathes, in-a degree of? force, infuffi- 
ctent to be deftruGtive; the fecond is when it 
explodes with ereater force, or. denfity, which 
often operates to ftrike perfons blind, or-fet va- 
rious obje€ts on fire; the third and laft flage is 
«that of the Thunder Bolt, which is the mof 
awful. {tate of this) wonderful phznomenon. 
From the obfervations I have already made, you 
will perceive that Thunder is probably produced 
by a fudden kindling of combuftible exhalations. 
in the clouds, and Lightning is nothing more 
than the Fire burfting from thofe clouds : this. 
opinion is confirmed in-a great degree by ftorms. 
of Thunder and Lightning, being moft fre- 
quent in fultry weather, when the air is more 
ftrongly impregnated with fulphureous and o- 
ther combuftible particles. With all due ref- 
peét to modern experiments and opinions, from. 
juft deference to Sir Ifaac Newton's theory of 
optics, I fhall inform you that he. defined 
Lightning in the Heavens as analogous’ to. the 
flafhing of Gunpowder in an unconfined ftate 
or condition, and that ‘Thunder produced a fi- 
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rmilar effect to the report of a Gun, from the 
powder kindled but ‘confined in the’ barrel. 
Lady M. 1 recolle& feeing Iron conduc- 
tors put on houfes and other buildings, as the 
means of preventing fatal accidents from Light- 
ning ; how can they operate fo beneficially ? 
Ment. The Fire of Lightning is Electrical, 
therefore can be attraGted by non-eleétric bo- 
dies, fuch as Iron, Earth, &c. fo that thefe 
condu€ors are intended to prevent general bad 
effets, by the antidote of a partial attraCtion. 
Lady £. Ys not Lightning invariably feen 
before the Thunder is heard? 
Ment. Undoubtedly; and always in a me- 
dium of proportion to the diftance of the Thun- 


der clouds; as Light travels with a greater de- 


gree of velocity than Sound. 

Lady M. In what refpe& does Thunder 
prove beneficial ? 

Ment. By altering the ftate of theair, and 
by an explofive effort difperfing thofe particles 
which might prove of a hurtful tendency, if 
they remained floating in the atmofphere. ‘Air, 
like Water in a ftagnate ftate, would be pro- 
du@tive of difeafes and fcarcity, originating 
from its putrid tendency; this dire effect is 
happily counteraéted by Winds, Thunder, 

Light- 
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Lightning, and other Meteors which: operate 
to purify the regions of the air, and conduce to 
the general harmony of the feafons, 
Lady L, I will forbear in future repining 
when it Thunders, as I clearly perceive it is 
attended with general benefit to. fociety. 
Ment. In treating of Meteors. I muft. not 
omit mentioning Falling Stars, which are alfo 
.Vapours kindled in the Air, often very near to 
the furface of the Earth, and fometimes in the 
higher regions of the atmofphere : many are of 
. opinion thefe, like other fiery meteors, are pure 
Electric matter. ° 











Lady M. In fome of your former inftruc- 
tions I remember you mentioned a Meteor 
called Ignis Fatuus, commonly termed. Will: 
with a Wifp, or Jack with a Lantern. 

Ment. It wasa fubje& of general belief, 
that thefe luminous vapours frequently arofe in 
marfhes, and other damp fituations, forming a. 
Meteor refembling the flame of a candle, which 
frequently mifled travellers; but at prefent there 
are doubts entertained whether thefe efe@s were 
not more the confequence of a deluded i imagina- 
tion, than a circumftance exifting. in nature, 
The real quality of this exhalation is defined to 
be an ignited vapour produced by the decompofi- 

ton 
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tion of vegetable fubftances in low matfhy fitua- 
tions, or bogs, that from the inflammable air 
with which they abound, caufe a luminous ap- 
pearance, and by wafting near the furface of 
the Earth, create alarm and apprehenfive fenfa- 
tions in fuperftitious uninformed minds, and 
confequently attach the idea of this phanome- 
non being the effect of fupernatural caufes. 
Thefe Meteors are fometimes feen in different 
numbers on the fame fpot, and by interfecting 
each others paths with great rapidity, they fre- 
quently difappear allat orice, which is probably 
occafioned by their meeting with fome obje& in 
their progrefs, which obftruéts their courfe. 

Lady L. Thofe muft be very weak perfons 
who are frightened when thefe Meteors ap~ 
pear. 

Ment,. Prejudices are conveyed by the igno- 
rant, and implicitly received by thofe who are 
immediately connected with them, by the rela- 
tive ties of kindred or friendly affociation ; this 
medium is the native fource of the propagation 
of-error which takes deep root in underftandings 
that are not within the fphere of receiving ge- 


nuine information. 


Lady 
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Lady LE. I have fréquently feen the Aurore 
Borealis, Streamers, or Northern Lights, are 
they Meteors? 

Ment. Without doubt, and of. the Fiery. 
kind, as they have a luminous. appearance, 
which is fometimes vifible. at. night in) the 
Northern part of the heavens, and: is almoft con- 
{tantly perceptible in the regions near the North 
Pole; its natural-caufes have not hitherto been 
decifively afcertained, though it is. almoft uni- 
verfally allowed)that this Phenomenon is folely 
produced by Eleétric light, 

Lady M. | fear that you have finifhed your 
account-of Meteors, which [ much regret. 

Ment. As IY have fo. fully. defcribed thofé 
ofthe Watery and Fiery kinds, there only ree 
mains the Airy clafs to be confidered, the-pro- 
perties of which 1 explained in the regular 
courfe of my definition on Air ; therefore I 
fhall only add a few general obfervations. ref. 
pecting the benefits that are derived from the 
variations of the Winds, In a commercial’ 
country like Great Britain, the fluftuations.of 
the Air, which comprehend the various Me- 
teors denominated Winds, are: productive. of 
many fubftantial advantages; as they cannot 
blow from any point, without wafting to our 


fhores. 
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fhores the produGions of the moft diftant 
climes. 

Lady E. Tam convinced of the advantages 
you have enumerated ; yet 1 fhould always like 
the: Wind to be calm. 

Ment, Before we ferioufly form fuch a 
with, we fhould duly confider the probable 
confequences of a tranquil ftate of the air. If 
there. were a general calm, the Winds would 
undergo: but flight variations in the body of the 
atmofphere, which’ would produce the moft fa- 
tal effects ; veffels would be flow in their pro- 
grefs, and the general purpofes of trade and'na- 
vigation confiderably impeded. After having 
thus amply confidered’ the different properties of 
Watery, Fiery, and Airy Meteors, and’ their 
natural caufes, there appears no branch remain- 
ing that claims cttention, except the general 
qualitiesof Fire. which I will endeavour to ex- 
plain. 

Lady L. Y with to hear an account-of this 
Element, as it produces many great and won- 
derful effects, 

Ment. ‘The real nature of Fire has been the 
fubject of  difpute with naturalifts and philofo- 
phers; fome maintain the opinion it arifes 
from a violent motion of the parts of any body 

or 
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or fubftance, whilft others affert it is a fluid pof- 
fefled of certain qualities diftin@. from every 
other : the latter feems to be the fy{tem_beft ap- 
proved, and moft generally received. By the 
term Fire, I wifh you to underftand that .won- 
derful fubtile agent of nature, which by. fome 
invifible caufe,-expands bodies, and. renders 
them hot to the touch, by the effeéts of which 
fluids are rarefied and changed into vapour, and 
in the end evaporate, or terminate, by being 
melted into glafs, From various experiments 
it is evident that Fire exifts and aéts unconnedted 
with matter, independent of every terreftrial 
fubfance, neither being produced nor come 
pounded with any thing of which we have any. 
knowledge or perception. The aétion of Fire 


is proved by a number of ingenious experiments, 


as well as by the common confequences we per- 
ceive ; and from an inveftigation of folar light, 
a certain modification of that quality is moft 
likely the primary caufe of heat, expanfion, va- 
pour, &c. asit in every refpet anfwers to the 
characteriftic properties of Fire; and it is 
thought highly probable that the Ele@tric mat- 
ter is in effe& nothing more than the folar heat 
abforbed by the Earth, and by thus undergoing 
fome tranfmutations effentially differing from its 


appeare 
appe af 
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appearance when.adting as Light, therefore the 
affinity between Fire, Light and Eledtricity are 
by many identified as one fubftance. 

Lady M. 1 am happy to hear fome rational 
account of Fire, as though I daily experience 
the comforts arifing from this element, I am 
ignorant of their. philofophical caufe. 

Ment. The elementary fluid of Fire is 
univerfally difperfed in almoft every part of 
the Creation, and it is generally afferted that 
Fire or Heat is the only permanent elaftic fub- 
ftance in Nature: Air is its natural food, which 
produces ignition or the kindling quality ; for, 
by uniting with combuftible matter fuch as 
coals, wood, &c. &c. in infinite variety, the 
Air is deftroyed and the fire that conftituted its 
elafticity is confequently emitted ; this effec is 
cdemonftrated by combuttibles not burning when 
excluded from Air. 

Lady M. TJ fhall now have a clear idea of 
‘what caufes the Fire to burn which blazes in 
Winter to infufe warmth into us at that dreary 
feafon. 

Ment. It is acommon but vulgar error to 
imagine that flame is ‘the quality poffefled of 
a greater degree of heat than the other parts of 
#ire: its properties have been. defined by Sir 

Ifaac 
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Ifaac Newton to bea burning fmoke-which has 
not the fame degree of intenfe'heat as the com- 
buftible body-from which it proceeds, only by 
afcending and diffufing itfelf, confequently com- 
municates Fireito aigreater extent thanits ori- 
ginal fource ;. this is the caufe of the devatta- 
tion produced by conflagrations, which often 
rage with fuch violence as ‘not to be eafily ex- 
tinguifhed by the ftrongeft efforts of human 
ikill. li 

Lady L; 1 have heard of the tremendous 
confequences of Fire, which I dread when I 
am in London or ‘any populous fituation. 

Ment. - Fire like the other elements, is be- 
neficial in. its operation, yet in its ‘extreme ef- 
fe&ts proves deftrutive ; in liketmanner Water 
may produce inundations, Air hurricanes and 
tempelts, and the Earth a general convulfion of 
Nature. With gratitude we muft refle@ that the 
good we enjoy greatly preponderates in the fcale 
of human allotments when weighed in the balance 
again{t the evil which is placed in the oppofite 
medium ; in proof of this felf evident principle 
I will endeavour to enumerate the benefits de~ 
rived from. Fire in the general o¢conomy of the 
Univerfe. As inhabitants of this \terreftrial 
Globe we are peculiarly indebted to Providence 

for 
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for the difpenfation of Fire ; if it wereot-for the 
cheering influence of this element nearly half 
our time would be ebfcured by the gloomy: ef. 
fe&ts of darknefs and the painful fenfations.of in- 
tenfe cold; our food could not be duly prepar- 
ed, and confequently not mafticated in a degree 
fuited to our powers of digeftion. Minerals 
and metals would be of no effential ufe, as with 
out -Fire they could not .go through the various 
chymical proceffes.which render them eventual- 
ly of -diffufive utility in arts, manufa@ures 
and commerce; it is therefore to the general 
beneficial effeéts of Fire ‘that we may afcribe 
moft of the bleffings we daily enjoy ; even gold 
would not anfwer the important purpofe of pro= 
curing thecommodities neceflary for our exiftence 
till purified by Fire ; as,-by its confequent fufion it 
is converted into coin and becomes the principal 
agent of wealth by adminiftering all thofe qua- 
ities on which human accommodation:feems 
to depend. ‘Thus much for the univerfal influ- 
ence of Fire which enlivens the general fy{tem, 
nd operates to produce comfort to individuals 
-of every rank and clafs: the Fire that burns in 
the cottage of a Peafant diffufes warmth with 
as much ardor as that which blazes in the pa- 
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lace of a Monarch: the taper that illuminates 
the Mechanic fheds as bright a flame as that 
which cheers the moft renowned Potentate, 
there being no gradation in the diffufion of this 
bleffing in its genuine quality, all {tand in need 
of its aid to render fubfiftence replete with en- 
joyments and permanent ; therefore it is wifely 
ordained its influence fhould be univerfal. 

Lady M. 1n Winter I fhall now more 
forcibly be fenfible of the advantages of Light and 
Heat: I will be ingenuous enough to confefs 
I never refleted by what means they were ob- 
tained, neither did I gratefully acknowledge 
the benefits I derived from them. 

Ment. If it were poffible to tranfport you to 
Lapland or Kamtfchatka, you would then experi- 
ence a degree of cold that would excite compa- 
rative fenfations of regret when you reflected 
on the more temperate regions you had left 5 
this like other inftances requires the experience 
of contrary effects to render a perfon duly fen- 
{ible of imparted bleflings. As your wants are 
liberally fupplied, abundance precludes an expe- 
rimental perception of penury, and in all other 
cafes your profperity prevents your being ex- 
pofed to thofe exigences which bring conviction 

to 
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to the teft ; I fhall therefore conclude with ex- 
prefling my ardent wifhes that you may ever 
poffefs a due proportion of every elementary 
bleffing, for which I moft earneftly exhort you 
to inwardly feel, and exteriorly demonftrate 


uniform gratitude, and every other ebullition of 
moral virtue, 


M. DIALOGUE 
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On the Phenomena Halo, Parhe- 
lion, and Rainbow. 


Mentoria. 


Shall requeft you-will beftow great, atten- 

tion. on the; curious Phenomena Iam going 
to defcribe, denominated Halo or Crown, Pare: 
helion‘or, Parhelium, or Mock Sun, Thefe won»; 
derful,, appearances are caufed, by.the reflection 
and refraGtion of. Light. The Halo or. Crown. 
is frequently vifible, confequently excites no fen- 
fations of furprife.or. aftonifhment ;-but the Par- 


helion from its rare appearance -is regarded, by, 
the 
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the common -people-as-aprefase of ome extras 
‘ordinary event. The Corona or Halo is a lu- 
mninous circle furrounding the Sun, Moon, the 
Planetsy\and fixed Stars. ( Thefe €ircles ‘are 
‘fometimes white, and at other times coloured 
hke the Rainbow: it often happens that only 
one is vifible, and at other periods feveral con- 
‘centric Coronas make their appearance at the 
fame ‘tine, Thofe which have been obferved 
‘about ~Sitlus and ‘Jupiter never exceeded three, 
four, or five degrees: in diameter ; thofe which 
‘furroand the Moen are alfo fometimes of fimie 
lar ‘dimenfions, but they, as well as thofe: 
which furround the Sun, differ in magnitude 
their diameters alfo differ very effentially durin 1g 
the time of obfervation, a and the breadth of the 
‘coloured and: white ‘circles vary very much, viz. 
from two, three, four, to feven degrees. Thie 
colours of thefé’Coronas’aré alfo tore fofténed 
or-Jefs vivid than thofe of the Rainbow, and ’’re 
arranged ina different manner according to their 
fizéo’ Thole which were 6b fepyad by Sit Tifaac 
Newton in 692 were ‘clafled in the following 
order; ‘begining from the itterior part : in’ the 
firft or innermolt part? were Blue; White and 
Red.’ itt the middle were Purple, Blue, Green, 
Yellow ‘and ’pale “Red's in © the outermolt pale 


M 2 Blue 








an, 
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Blue and pale’ Red: thefe Coronas are very! fte- 
quent'in Holland: “MM? Mufchenbroeck“aflests 
fifty may be feen in the daytime alniott every 
year; but itis very difficult to difcern them, ex- 
cept the eye is fo fituatéd that ‘not only theibody 
of the Sun but ‘alfo the neighbouring !partiof 
the Heavens can be feen.- In North Amerita 
they are fo common that there are u fually one 
or two furrounds ‘the’ Sun every weeky andthe 
fame number about the Moon every Month, 
Halos round the Sun are alfe very commoniil 
Roffia; it is alerted that inthe year/17§6 
twenty-fix were perceptible from ‘the month of 
April to September. “Defcartes has obferved 
it never rains Ww hen this Phzenomenon’appeats, 
from which he concludes ‘it‘is o¢calioned by the 
refration of the light in’ the round particles of 
iceé wee chare then floating in the atmofpheres 
and though’ thefe particles ‘are flat when they 
fall to the’ ground, he imagines they mult. be 


protuberant in the middle before their defcent, 


and in’ proportion to’ that = he fuppoks 
that the diameter of the Halo would vary. 
Lady L. 1 never heard: of ‘thefe things: be- 
fore, and'am much furprifed at ther exiftence in 
the works of ‘Nature. 
A 


Ment. You are perhaps a ftranger to the 
philofophie 
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philofophie terms that defcribe thefe Phanome- 
naij.though I make no doubt you have frequently 
feen the Halos which furround the Moon, and 
hayenheard, people exprefs their expectations of 
change: of »weather from a burr appearing round 


that-cPlanetp which sas identically one of the 


~Halosior Coronas I have been defcribing.. 


Lidy L. ~ Whenever thee appear, I (hall ob- 
ferve them with great: attention, and will in- 
fortiall.my young friends of thefe extraordina- 
ryocircumftances,. 

Men; ~Perhaps you may extend your infor- 
mation beyond’ the limits of youth, as Iam 
fearful too’ many at a) more mature period of life 
areignorant of ‘thefe. wonderful inftances of cu- 
rious Phatnomena, that you muftrecollect are 
lpiovifible: in. feofty, “muilty or hazy wots, 


wihith eaufes: them to be regarded as the’ harbin- 


gers of rain. Thereis an artificial mode of re- 
prefenting e Halos or Coronas. by placing 


t f ee ete ji 2 ny 
thelfiamed ofsa ace in the midft.of a fteam in 


1 


old) wéather, or elfe at. the -diftance. of fome 


‘ 


setion ithe vother! fide ofthe window, which 


‘welt daufe the flame, to. be encompafled by a co- 


joured Hato ;) this effe&t, may alfo be perceived 
when the window in the room is encrufted with 
, 


pthincbody of ice,through the medium of which 


3 the 
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the Moon-will appear withaatge:Halo ofxfe- 
‘eral varied tints,. 3 
Lady Le 1.Ahall, be impatient: forthe kind: 
_ Of. -weather~that yeu) defcribe:sas necellary 
«te omake -this experiment,! when I {half with | 
much pleafure bring all. your obfervatidng.con. 
this fubje& to.the proof, ; 

Ment, .'The next fubje& to. be confideredids 
the Parhelion, Parhelium, or: Mock Suny: which 
appearance is extremely curious, This Metzor 
As exhibited-in the form of-a very bright: light 
“appearing .on: one fide of the Sun, “it is appa. 
rently of ithe fame. fize of the luminary itore- 
prefents, though not always equally. bright: nor 
even of the famefhape, and when a number 
appear at. one time, they: vary: in magnitude, 
and lufre. In their exterior parts they-olare 
tungedy with occlours dike the Rainbows \/and 
apany of them have along:fiery tail oppofite to 
thé Sun, cbutcof acpaler or fainter vhue towards 
the extremity.” Parhelia are: ufually accompa 
niedowith “Coronas, fome of whichoare white. 
and others tinged withsthe colours foundeimthe 
Rainbow: they differ-effentiallyoin number and: 
dimenfions, obut uniformlyoagree im breadth, 
which is the fame as the apparent-aliameter Ot 
theSun, A very largesciréle parallel to the ho- 

rizon 
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sizom pafles: through all the Parlieliay which“ if 
#t were entire would go through the centre of 
the Suns) frequently there'are ares of leffer 
citcles:concentric-to this touching thofe’colour-. 
edvcirclés which» furroundcthe:Son,>thefe are 
tinged with.colours»and ‘contain other Parhelia : 
the order of the coloufsinithefetireles refem- 
bles thofe of the Rainbow, but in the interior 
part: with’ refpeétito ‘the Sun they are Red, 
which effe& isvalfo obfervablein many other 
‘Coronas,: Sometimes the San’ has rifen or fet 
with a luminous tail projecting from him of the 
fame breadth: with his Giahee, and purpyidls 
enlar to the Horizon! | 

‘Lady Most ‘am amazedeat thefe circum- 
ftances3 1 fhould: be much furprifed:if L-were 
to: fee this «Mock Suns 

1Mentoc:Fhis effeQvis probably: paiitecet from 
she infinitude of fmalk particles of: ice floating 
ipsthe.air, «which multiply: the image’of the Sun 
either by: refradting.cor breaking hisurays, and 
thus.canfing him to appear where ‘he 4s, not,.or 
by :refleGtion: repréfenting:|his form, »as objects 
are. feen.in:a looking-glafs. 

Lady MM,» wonder who firft: obferved, thefe 


Phanomena. 


M4 Ment. 
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Ment. . Appearances of this Kind have been 
mentioned both by! ancient: and! modern. PHi- 


dofophers 3). Ariftotle _obferyes othey: are! only 


difcernible when the Sun is very near the Hori- 
zon, though he fpecifies. two that were feen in 


:-Bofphorms from morning \till evening; Pliny 


alfo has recorded. the period, when: this Phano- 
mena appeared in Rome. In. more «modern 
times, the Parhelia were vifible ini Rome -AcD. 
1629, at, which time four. were diftin@ly ob- 
ferved ; fome were alfo obferved 1683. In'Eng- 
land, and Scotland. two-have frequently: been 
feen at a time. , Parhelia have been. difcernible 
for one, two,. three and. four hours, and in 
North America where they are frequently: vifi- 
ble they are often feen from Sunsrife to Sunefet, 
when | they. difappear: . it fometithes rains;or 
there are falls of foow of an oblong form; which 
is occafioned from.the .Air- in North America 
abounding with frozen particles in. the form:of 
fpiculze, that are perceptible to: the naked eye, 
and are probably the. caufe-of Coronas and Pare 
helia. » Sometimes it happens. that.the Parhelia 
appear in a different manner 5 as when. three 


Suns have. been: perceived in. the fame vertical 
circle, well defined and. tou 


ching one another; 
the .true Sun.-was ino the middle,. the: lowef{t 


touched 
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-touchedthe Horizon, and they fet ne after'ano- 
thér jsacfourth>Parhelion® has alfo' appeared di- 
we@lycundersthe reat San, but this effect is ery 
umddmmion: , 
Laid. 1¥ ame fearful you have clofed your 
<accOuntyofithe Parheliay which I regret as it 
iscacfubjedt entirely new’ to me. 
Afent.~: Novelty, which confifts in the conk- 
dération of” fubje@s unexplored" by ‘common 
obfervers, is pectliarly attached to’the feafon of 
youth: every’ ‘year, nay, évery month, week 
or day developes “fome branch: of “knowledge, 
andiby thus’extending your® information quick- 
ensethe defire for°frefh: attainments. Though 
Thave finifhed my account’ of the Parhelién or 
Mock Sun, I mutt add\fome retaarks on’an ex- 
traordinary Phanomena that have been obferved 
tallied Parafchenas! or! Mock Moons :“thele won- 
terful ineteors’are aecomipanied by tails and’ ca 
loured circles like thofe which are perceived in 
the Pathelia': an account 6f féveral anda par- 
ticular’ defeription “of ‘a fine appearance of this 
kind may be’ found’in’ the obfervations of Muf- 
chenbroeck. 
Lady L,Y thall in’ time ceafe to wonder 3 
as every freth inftance of information that [ re= 
ceive in¢reafes in furprifing caufes arid effets. 


M 5 ~ Ment. 
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Ment. Attonifhment, ‘or what we Ufual 
call wonder, is the natural effect of 1 ignorance: - 
the well informed rarely meet with objeéts and 
but very few occurrences or circumftances to ex- 
cite furprife.". The works of Nature are fo dif- 
fufive, and many of their operations fo pro- 
found and occult, it is fcarcely poffible for an in- 
dividual to attain a complete knowledge of eve- 
Ty particular quality or perfection, yet a moder- 
ate degree of application will furnifh a mind re- 
plete with acute perceptions and due reflection 
with a competent fhare of learning on moft 
philofophic fubjects; if we avoid’ perplexing 
our ideas with intricate theories and abftrufe 
points of fcience, which often tend to obfcure the 
truth and obftruét the paths of valuable infor- 
mation. 


Eady L. ¥ am-convinced, my dear Mentoria,, 


you will fhield us from this error, as the infor- 
mation you impart cannot fail to enk arge our 
ideas. 


Ment. It is my principal aim to accomplifh: 
this, defirable purpofe, I therefore endeavour to: 


exprefs myfelfin terms thatare upon a level with 
your conceptions: It is reported that the ‘Or 
trich, can Sigelt iron, but as I fear your intel- 

tedtual powers are: not of a an equal ‘ftrong” tex- 


ture, 
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ture, I render your mental fuftenance adequate: 
to your concottive faculties. ‘Technical terms, 
{cientific expreflions, and philofophical proceffes 
are extremely ufeful and indifpenfibly neceflary 
for the propagation of knowledge ; yet their ge- 
neral adoption and: familiar ufe would render a 
female, particularly one of. tender years, fubject 
to the reproachful epithet of pedantic,, or. rank 
her as a fmatterer,in learning. From thee ob- 
{ervations it will appear evident, that I with your 
knowledge to be genuine ; but your expreflions 
fimple, that 13, unmixed with an oftentatious: 
difplay of learning, and uncorrupted. by an eX 
uberance of ornament, and an apparent. defire 
to. acquire an oppreffive degree of fuperio- 
rity. 

Lady M. There is little danger of my er- 
ring in that point ; as when I am in company 
I have not courage to give my opinion, and 
I perceive the fame fenfations in Lady “Lou. 


ifa. 

Ment. Courage, or that quality which in the 
general intercourfe with fociety. is in fome de- 
gree neceflary, may with more propriety be 
termed proper confidence. Too great a portion 
of timidity, or what we ufually call bafhfulnefs; 
eb{cures merit, as it prevents the due exercife 
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of ':thofe'powersi and, accomplithments which:are 
an honor to human nature. ‘To this »falfesqua= 
lity'we mayiaferibe’ the errors’ of ‘moft young 
perfons im common behaviour, and alfo the ime 
perfect performance of whatever they undertake 
to. executein Company :astheimeans ofiovér- 
coming this evil) from the’ earlieft age, children 
fhould ‘be a¢cuflomed «to fing,: dance, and ‘per- 
form’ allsother; parts of their education, ‘even 
though | their: attainments’ in” thofe refpective 
branches are incomplete; by which means they 
acquire an\eafy unembarraffed:manner, that adds 
great grace and) dignity to:their general deport 
ment. (f have been thus particular on this fub- 
yea, as I earneftly hope that:you will obferve the 
due: medium between a) bold forward addrefs,, 
and.an‘infignificant fneaking: behaviour,’ as they 
both owill deftroy every fenfation of refpeQoor 
confequence; 

Lady M, What will be the next fubje& on 
which youowill ‘be kindenotigh to expatiate ? 

Ment. "VhesRainbow or Tris,:: which 4is‘one 
of the moft beautiful! objets that’ nature exhi- 
bits, ) 

Lady Le. Toalways:admire the Rainbow, as 
the coloprs, though»they are brilliantly gay, are 


fe 
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forfkillfullyeblendéd, there, appears: notthe olealto 
degree-of. glare. Le 

Ment.\ Lhis is evidently the triumph: ofvnas! 
ture over art, the greateft effortrofshumanctafte 
or fancy could ;not compact sfuch a variety | of} 
tints owithout»;producing anceffedt that» would’ 
weary the. eye and.-offend va corteG taftez: Au 
aflemblage of;waried hues fuch as the Rainbow: 
prefents;if arrangedsby an artift poffeiled offu= 
perior-excellence in his-profeffion, would be con= 
fidered.-as:a: compofition incongruous in-its:ars! 
rangement); yet:byathe plattic powerof Nature,: 
all. the, component :parts: fo. wellaccurd they, 
form »a regular jharmonic ‘effect, »the lights’ and 
{hades are,fo gradually contrafted, that brillian= 
cy and. fplendour are produced, and: the mind 
ftruck with the-impreffion ofs perfects beautys 
Having thus) confidered the general effeéts of the 
Rainbow or Iris, I fhall proceed to explaiiits 
natutal ¢aufess: a: Vy A van 

Lady Li» > L. withto\be: informedoby' what 
means the Rainbow is» produced? _ ' 

Ment... When a cloud: converted intoRain, 
is expofed to the rays of the Sun, and the eye 
of the, perfon who, views:it is between the Sun 
and the Clond,) the Rainbow is clearly percepti- 
ble, 


Lady 
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Lady M...1 can-clearly diftinguith, every kind 


of colour, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo,.. and violet.. 

Ment. , Thefe beautiful. tints are occafioned 
by the refra€tion. of. the cays.of light that pafs 
through the Rain,. which fills the atmofphere at 
that pexiod,..."The uppermoft:drops reflect the 
red rays, the next in degree is the orange, and: 
fo.on in regular, gradation,. the:violet. being the 
laft, that. appears. 

Lady L. Are there any pice periods 
when the Rainbow is difcernible? 

Ment. The Sun cannot poffibly be. more 
than 42 degrees above the herizon when a Rain- 
bow appears ; becaufe when it is higher, than 
that point, its axis pafles beyond the eye of the 
{fpeftator.., ‘The, .different dimenfions of. thé- 
Rainbow entirely depend upon the height, of 
the Sun at,that period ; when the Sun.isin the 
Meridian, the Rainbow. appears, the leaft, to_us,. 
and ashe gets gradually lower. and lower, the 
Rainbow. increafes in height; and when. the 
Sun isin. the horizon, the, Rainbow attains its 
 greateft dimenfion, .and. appears nearly of a fe- 
micircular.form.s “The Rainbow always is vifi-. 
ble in that part of the heavens apparently oppo- 
(fite.to,the Sun, from which it.appears evident 
that 
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that it is occafioned by the Solar rays ‘falling on 
the drops of Rain. 

Lady L. 1 recolle& frequently’ perceiving ‘a 
“fainter? kind of Rainbow’ in the tky ; by what 
meanis is that phenomenon prodiced ? 

Ment. This fainter coloured Bow ‘that aps _ 
pears above ‘the Rainbow, is commonly termed 
a Water Gall, and’as the colours are reverfed in 
pofition and” effe&t, it is undoubtedly a fpecies 
of refleGtion. from the Rainbow, and’as a confi- 
derable portion of light is loft in each reflection, 
the coleurs in ‘the higher ‘Bow, as a’ natural 
confequence, become’more diluted or foftened 
than thofe in'the ‘lower, from which ‘they afe 
derived. 

Lady M. Yam’more ‘obliged than T ‘can ex- 
prefs, by your explicit defeription of the Rain- 
bow. DIS 

Ment.°’You ‘muft keep in mind ‘that°the 
Rainbow’ never appears but when it'rains, ‘or 
nearly ‘at that period, ‘and you may fimplifyrits 
“philofophical effe@ts ‘by an “ealy experiment, as 
a bubble atthe end of a‘ ‘pipe’ will refrac’ the 
Sun’s light in the farne’ ‘manner as" the drops pf 

‘Rain’ which fort an Tris or Rainbow,’ in both 
“gafes the gradation’ of colours is ‘uniform, *An 
artificial fountain alfo willexhibit, “in form and 
colour, 
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colour, the exact properties of this extraordinary 
phenomenon; and, from ‘the peculiar. conilruc- 
tion »of your. vifual organs, the dimengozs 
though fo.near, will appear.as far off, and as 
large in fize, as the real Rainbow. 

Lady L...J {carcely know any object in. Na- 
“ture more beautiful than. the colours of the 
Rainbow, 

Ment... Its form. is equally worthy of admi- 
ration, as there is fomething inexpreffibly grace- 
ful.and majeftic in the femicircular figure in 
which this phznomenon generally appears, in 
the vaulted. concave of .the Celeftial.. Hemif- 
phere, 

Lady M.. Is not.the Rainbow. particularly 
mentioned in the Bible? 

Ment. Fora full explanation of. this.fub- 
-jeG, it may be neceffary to revert to the account 
I gave you of the Noahchical.. dupenfation. of 
the Covenant of Grace which God entered into 
with mankind, immediately after the.Flood, 
The Supreme Being, when he had enjoined, cers 
tain conditions of obedience, affured Noah of 
profperity and his blefling ; and in, token,,that 
the Earth, fhould. not again. be deftroyed. by a 
Deluge,, thus dectared,.« I do fet my .Bow.in 
the Cloud, and it, thall. be a Covenant between 


ms 
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me and the Earth, and it’ fhall’come to pafs, 
when I’ bring'a’ cloud over the Earth, that the 
bow {hall be feen inthe cloud, and I will re- 
fietber my covenant, ‘which is between me, 
and you, and‘every living creature of all flefh, 
and the waters fhall’rlo ‘more become'a flood to - 
deftroy all fiefh, and the bow fhall be'in the 
cloud, and I will look upon it, that T may re- 
member the evérla(ling covenant between God 
and every living’creature of all flefh that 1s upon 
the Earth. And’ God faid unto Noah, ‘this'is 
the token of ‘the coveriant which I have eftas 
blithed betweeh’me and all flefh that is upon the 
Earth.” Thus gracioufly did God indemnify 
the inhabitants of the Earth from experiencing 
his wrath, ‘by the fame means as before had ex- 
pfeffed ‘his difpleafurel: therefore we ought to 
régard’ this inftance ‘of: Divine condefcenfion 
with°the moff reverential gratitude’ 

‘Lady LE Yalways thought ‘the’ Rainbow a 
very pleafing “fpe@tacle; iit’ had aio" ided of its 
ferious’ import. 

Wear You will perceive in‘a variety of other 
jiflances, your ‘perceptions have’ been able only 
ia a very fimited degrees 6° appreciate’ the im- 
portance Of objects to the-extent of their intrins 
{ie worth; "or latent tendency, “The contem- 

plation 
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~plation-of-the=works-of- Natureleads in-an-efpe— 


cial manner to. enlarge the conceptions, when 
we refle@ that God is ever prefent, our actions 
fhould.be guided: by the ftrieft rules of circum. 
fpection ; and when we ferionfly confider his- 
infinite attributes are not confined by fpace, nor 
his exiftence,or duration. circumferibed by time,, 
our imaginations naturally foar to the boundlefs 
ages of eternity. The Firmament, and the: 
various luminaries.that adorn it, which are pro- 
bably diftin€ worlds, all co-operate to imprefé 
the mind with the moft fiblime and awful fen- 
timents ; and “inthis refearch’our intelleCtual 
powers are abforbed in wonder ; and. when ex~ 
erted to their greateft {tretch, cannot fully com= 
prehend the heights of omnipotent perfection ! 
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DPA LOGUE XI 
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On the Terraqueous Globe, various 
-kinds.of Earth, Foffils, and .., 
precious Stones. 





Mentoria, 


yi the courfe vf my Leétures on Aftronomy 
and Natural Philofophy, I have hitherto 
only deferibed the Earth as a Planet annually re- 

_ volving round the Sun, as a part of the Solar 
fyftem ; T fhall therefore now endeavour to enu- 
merate its properties and perfe@tions, as the 
‘Terraqueous ‘Globe, which is affigned to us 
asa temporary abode, in our prefent probation- 


ary ftate, 
Lady 
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2 Lady Layifa.),J tbhink.that willbe afubje& 
replete. with, many, intereiling aud..jmpertant 
particulars, 

Ment... We mutt. firft.confidyr the Earth as.a 
large mafs or,body,. of a Spheroid form,.,rather 
flatted atthe Poles, and more protuberant at its 
equatorial parts, the furface ofwhigh.is divided 
from one Pole to.the..other by two.bands.of 
Earth, and two.of Water, of immenfe magni- 
tude and dimenfions,. Ass navigators have.,.not 
béen able to penetrate to regions at. the Poles, 
from: the ice- in thofe, feas,.the ‘pyoportion of 
Earth and Water.cannot, be-precifgly afcertain- 
ed: only from what is difcovered, it.is generally 
belicved, there is. more fea.than land. ..As.it 1s 
my. intent that my prefent, inftractions; fhould 
be rather Philofophical. than Geographical,. I 
fhall not fpecify the different kingdoms and. 
countries onthe Earth, but, confine myfelf.to a 
definition of jts conftituent. parts, and. fhalhaf- 
hx a Copper-Plate. of, the Globe, which will 
enable you to judge of its..conftruction refpea- 
ing its Terreftrial vi aces properties. 

Lady Mary. Ith 


ll bevery attentive to-your 


-obferyations, from vee I have no doubt Lady 


Louila ; and 1 my felf wall xeapfolid advantage, 


BMe: ‘ é ~ 
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"Ment. 1 Malle fir confider® the Unitver fal 
power) “energy, ‘or’ fpirit thatts'to be regarded 
as the Divine agent cr efficient principle “by 
which'the whéle tals’ of matter’in the Earth is _ 
actuated, ‘acitated, or put into’confant motion ; 
this’ evidently ‘exifts, and is demonftrated, by 
“every object inNature 3 as if there were 'no mo- 
ion; there’ Could ‘be no heat, of which there 
iS a-confiderable ‘portion ‘tn the Earth, ungquef- 
“tionably proved’ by the wonderful Phenomena 
of Hot Springs,’ Volcanoes, &¢. 

© PadpTh.® Yam’ amazed at ‘thefe infances of 
Divine (kill, ‘exemplified evenin the Earth, on 
“whieh T never beftowed a thought. 

Ment. The next point to’ be explained is 
the Univerfal’ Vegetation in ‘the Earth, by which 
term you are'to underftand” fuch natural bodies 
as grow and increafé’ from. parts organically 
formed’;* but ‘that have no fenfation or life. 
‘This’ effect is not confined‘alone. to ‘plants and 
tees, biit isextendéd to’ fpars, foffils; minerals, 
and thétals; ‘as’ Silver difcovers as perfect an’ ex- 
panffon’ ‘thbranches and’ ‘leaves ‘as Fern ;>and 
“Gold ‘grows in grains of ‘different dimenfions : 
thus it ‘is demonftrated that metals in¢réafe in 
their proper Parth, or Ores, ‘in'a ‘regular pro- 
els of Vegetation. 

Lady 
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Lady Tes) Tocould never have imagined: that 
Gold was capable of growth, or increafe of’: 
bulk, 

Ment. The: laf ‘branch of thefe wonderful 
effets: iss the:Univerfab Plaftic: Power in Nas * 
ture; by:which-is meant: that) Principle which | 
fromythe Creation afranged ‘the various -forms 
of Matter into thatcbeautiful fyftematic -order, 
which is: uniformly manifeft in’ the general ce- 
conomy: ofthe Earth, ‘To this permanent ef- 
fed: may be~aforibed the invariable *fimilarity 
and ichara@teriftic marks that are preferved. in 
every genus and {pecies of ‘anitals, ‘plants, and 
the general produCtions of nature, which never 
departifrom the: leading. traits of their. genuine 
charatterthus for inftance, Earth; Sand, Graz 
vel, \Clay,Loamy &e..are unchangeably of the 
fame form. or quality. “Stones, Flints, .Pebu 
bles, Slate; Marble; Mareafites;' and »Métals,’ 
have the fame fpecific properties in every region. 
Spars; -Cryftals, sand oprecious “Stones !are? ale’ 
ways the fame kind of Body » thus-the works of 
Nature are’ uniform in their operations; and 
neverdeviate' from the preferibed hinecof organic 
diftinGtions. | 

Lady» MY dhalhin foture think ‘the: Earth 
a fubject of amportance,’ and thal negle@ noo: 


oppor- 
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opportunity of, obferving.its extraordinary qua- 
dities.5); ro 4 lo 
Ment. The folid parts of the Earth aré 
formed: ofibeds-or ftrata-of different ‘materials, 
which lie one)upen-anothery in| regularorder. 
The firft tratuinconfits; of Mold, orcommon::: 
foilsnintermixed: with aogreat vartety of deeayed>’ 
vegetable and-animal! mattercblended: with -fan- 
dy.and. ftony oparticles,):;dn different: regions 
the other ftrata-are'found to’ confitt of -incons 
‘gruous materialsy. varioufly, difpofed, fuch: as. « 
Sand, -Gravel,»\Loam, Clays, .Argiles;: Marl, 
&c. In fome fituations the ftrata are horizon 
tal, in others they. are ‘inclined, and veins or i 
fiffures of Metals, Goals,.and--other minerals, 
frequently perietrate ‘through the: different, beds 
or ftrata toa great depth.and dividethem : every 
f{tratum, eithér horizontal or/inclined, has an 
equal thicknefs:throughoutits wholelextent. - In 
this mafs of folid..matter, the fuperficial, or 
that! neareft.-to ‘the furface of;:the Earth; is the 
leaft, pure ine quality ; all fubftatices derived 
from: the fea) in: form:-of fediment or: fand, and 
thofe.compofed. of the combinations of: the ant» 
mal and vegetable productions, and that tiayvé 
been changed by voleaneam fires: or fublifnedsby 
the-internal heat. of the Globe, are transformed! 

In 
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in quality, and become vitrifiable, or can be 
turned into Glafs, by the fole a€tion of fire, as 
all fixed matter, when decompofed in the great- 
eft degree, is reducible ultimately into Glafs. 
You will therefore perceive that the different 
ftrata or beds of which the Earth are compofed, 
confit of diftin@ layers of Sand, Stone, Clay, 
Shells, Marble, Gravel, Loam, Marl, Chalk, 
&c. &c. and thefe beds are invariably parallel 
“to each other, and of the fame extent. Chalk 
affords a ftriking inftance,. where Nature devi- 
ates from the ufual refemblance, between a 
production and its parent ftock, as Flint that is 
the hardeft in texture and blacker in hue than 
any ftony fubftance, is produced from Chalk, 
which is of the fofteft and whiteft quality : it 1s 
not unufeful here to add the importance of Flint 
in ftriking fire with fteel ; Chalk alfo is of ex- 
tenfive ufe, as it can be converted into Lime, 
Whiting, &c. and is the moft remarkable ab- 
forbent in nature. Chalky hills afford the beft 
‘Springs +1 foft water, and foften thofe which 


are of a hard quality: and to conclude my eue 
logium on © alk, T fhall remark, it isin a va- 
riety of cafes efficacious as a medicine, and an 


excellent manure for Land: thefe ufeful pro- 
. perties 
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perties render it fo valuable, it may be jultly 
ranked as a celebrated Foffil. 

Lady L.- 1 fear you have finifhed the ac- 
count of Earth as an element; which I much 
regret, as I find it very curious and entertain- 
ing. 

Ment. There are fome other fpecies of 
Earth I will enumerate, as they are of effential 
utility to us in the general accommodation of 
life. -The firft is Follers Earth, which pofleffes 
an extraordinary purifying quality, and 1s of 
great ufe in cleanfing cloth from fpots of greafe; 
and alfo is of important fervice in manufactur- 
ing cloths. "The next is the Earth from what 
are called the Soapy Rocks in Cornwall, near 
the Lizard Point.’ This fubftance has the ap- 
pearance of foap, end produces the fame effect 
to the eye and touch; but is not pofleffed of 
its cleanfing quality, yet isof great ufe in ma-- 
nufatories of China, on account of the white, 
fine, and firm grain of its texture. 

Lady M, ~The extraordinary properties of 
this Earth, like every other part of the creation, 
excite my wonder and admiration, 

Ment. 1 will next endeavour to defcribe a 
remarkable Foffil called. Mufcovy Glafs, which 
is the moft fuperior fpecies of Talk that the 


N Earth 
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Earth produces. ,‘The,.internal parts,confilt, of 
plates, or flakes, of a thin tran{parent.fubflance, 
very-much refembling thin, fheets of glafs, and 
tranfparent in proportion to their thicknefs.; and 
are. often fo,thin jas to float in the air, and by 
reflection, preduce the moft brilliant <0) ours in 
nature); this. Foffil is not -of .a brittle. quality, 
but, pliant, elaftic, and flrong; ;which. render it 
-of great utility in optics, as jt is not eafily af- 
feGed by. fireor, flame... Amber_is another Kor 
fil, the qualities.of, which 1 will, briefly fpecif 

it is fuppofed to. be of a-mineral nature, conti te 
ing ofa kind of bitumen, thats. was_once_in.a 
fluid ftate, hardened, by a:mineral acid, which - 
is evinced, . from. the. number) of extraneous 
objects, obferved in, it, fuch .as )ftraws, fmall 
infe@ts,. &c..its native. colour is yellow, its fub- 
flance.is, tran{parent,.and of a. hard, compact 
confittency,, acunits of a high» polifh, and is of 
an inflammable; nature... .“Fhis. was. the. ,firft 
fubftance., obferyed.to polfefs an attraGive pros 
perty,s..which 1 have already, mentigned in. my 
ebfervations on electricity... The next fubftance 
the:ancients difcovered.to. be of an, eleric quas 
litysisnew,called Tourmalin, and.as the-Dutch 
jewellers found it; attracted: .afhes, they named 
it Afhes Trackers as cleétricity | is.of two. kinds, 
amber poffefles one ¢ guality, an id glafs the other, 

bu 
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but Tourmalin isendied with both?cr! rather 
each fort'may be'eXcited in it, the pofitive dedrée 
of eleGricity being on oné fide,’ and ‘the™néea- 
tive on the other, which are-put in action ‘alone, 
by the influence of heat’ Phis ‘Fotfil’ may°be 
properly faid'to be a jewel oF Gem) “endted with 
wonderful properties ; yet’ fromm’ its fmalP bulk, 
is not converted to practicat ufes,* but'ls régard- 
ed only as ‘a curious object. 

Lady L,Y never thought’Foifils were fo ex- 
traordinary in their nature as you ‘deferibe. 

Ment. The moft renowned aid delicate Fort 
fil the Earth affords, is ‘called “Ifland’ Cryftal; 
which is’ celebrated by naturahifts and philofo- 
phers, for its fingular property of a:double’ ré- 
fraction of light; like ‘other Cryftals’ i€ is of 
a pure pellucid quality, and as clear as water, 
and like them grows from the hardelt rock and 
{tone, in form of ‘hexagonal pyramids, with ve- 
ry {harp points. This Cryftal-is converted to 
the form of prifms, and by ‘that ‘means pro- 
duces not only a double reflection of oné objet, 
but'a multiplicity,’ which’ occafion a variety of 
prifmatic colours that ate of great ufe in the fei- 
ence of optics. As ‘IT have’ already” defcribed 
the Magnet or Loadftone, Twill not’ repeat my 
réttiarks on that fubje. 

N2 : Lady 
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Lady M. . Thefe obfervations on Foffils are 
fo new to, me, I cannot exprefs the pleafure 
they afford. me; but pray my dear Mentona, 
what does the word Foflil imply ? 

, Ment.. The term Foffil is derived from the 
Jatin, and means any fubflance which is, or 
may be digged. out of the Earth ; but is more 
particularly applied to fome peculiar fpecies, 
that are difcovered in the interior part of its 
fubftance. One of the moft extraordinary of 
this numerous. tribe, is the Afbefios or Amian- 
thus, which poffeffes the wonderful :quality of 
refifling the force of fire. In form and fub- 
“flance it appears like a common Foffil {tone 
on one fide; but on the other, exactly refem- 
bles a piece of fine green filk or fatin; filky fi- 
laments run through the whole length, owing 
to the firmnels of its texture, and the. natural 
polifh of its fibres, which when raifed up with 
the point of a needle, appear of a foft filky fub- 
{tance, and as white as cotton. Thé ancients 
poffeffed the art of manufaéturing this into fine 
webs of filk for garments, and the moderns are 
not ignorant of the means, though its rare qua- 
lity prevents its common ufe. 

Lady M. How valuable fuch garments 
mult have been. 


Ment. 
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Ment. < This wonderful’ Foffil is of fo rare a 
quality,.a fufficiency of the curious {pecimen I 
have defcribed to you, cannot be procured ; alfo 
from its brittle nature it muft be interwoven with 
flax, and when formed‘ into a fine thread, be 
put into the fire to deftroy the flax, and by that 
means leave a pure Amianthu: , Afbe ftos, or in- 
combuftible cloth ; this a of Foil, which is 
found in England, is of an_inferior quality aid 
no great value ; as thofe of. fuperior excellence, 
hike every other kind of f Foffil, are produced i in the 
greatelt perfection in hot, countrie€s. 


Lady L, tis wonderful ey extraordinary 


Ment. Phe aloe on eee we tread con- 


certs a fubterraneous mufeum of invaluable 


treafures and curiofities ; the deeper we penetrate, 
the more. profound’ our ideas muft.be of that 
Being, who. created all thefe extraordinary pro- 
ductions. The next fpecies, of Foffils I thall 
defcribe is called Mundic, which is a kind of 
Marcafite, efteemed for its glowing colours 
that are innate and permanent, and when in an 
opaque folar microfcope, appear not only ¢g great- 
ly magnified, ,but. exhibit an inexpreffible de- 
gree of refplendent beauty. 


N 3 Afent, 
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Lady My 1t, would. give me, great pleafure 
to feethe, objects yon have defcribed, and I hope 
my dear Mentoria you will be kind enovgh tocon- 
trive fome means of affording me this earn 

Ment... 1 sill ufe my. belt, endeavours to that 
= and fhall now, proceed to,give, you fome 

dea of, that clafs..of Foflils which) are, held. in 
the» bighelt, cftimation,,.as Jewels, Gems, and 
Precious,-Stones,....4 Fhe .Cryflab is the., moft 
common kind,| it is\devoid of colour, tranfpa- 
rent,.and of,-a -very,.hard.texture, growjng 
from, recks,,,in.) 4... pyramidical, form, . and 
foméetimesin the fhape of a.pebble, as the Bra- 
zib kind.) . Agate,is ranked/in this clafs, though 
very,common, \it)is-for the molt. part opaque and 
variegated) with colours.in a,.beautiful irregular 
manner... Jafper is found in form ofa flint or 
pebbie, -and when, wrought, appears a beautiful 
green, | femetimes: fpotted with white. clouds, 
and isyrarely -tranfparent except when_it is ,very 
thime (“The Emerald. is greenand in ; forms of 
pebbles..and Cryital, and,when, polifhed.is of 
a beautiful Juftre,. <The Cornelian Sardius or 
Sarda, found in ‘pebble. form, when, polifhed 
is. of ajwhitith, fleth colour; or,blood-red huey 
and frequently variegated ,and. veined, with pale 
red andiwhite. , Qnyxds.a precious ftone,, femi- 
tzanfparent, formed in zones about a central 

body, 
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Body Which Gonttitateit? beatity.! Phe Sardo- 
ny is’ neatly of the’ fame quality; refembling 
the’ ‘Sardis Tn its “Aeth” colour, and the ’O+ 
nyx i its annular marks and ‘tabulated form: 
"Phe "Topaz “is invariably fotind in. an ‘oblong. 
péebble'form'; “by the “ancients it” was deromi-= 
HktedCRH lite from “its ‘golden’ ‘colour, in 
which ‘it'excels, “but varies'fiom a very deep to’a 
pale tinge. | Sapphire ‘is a beautiful gem, dif-. 
Hifguifhed by'its azure “or 'fky coloured blueap- 
pearance, “They are fometimes found in*colum= 
nar cryftalline forins, “and frequently ‘in ‘the 
fhape of pebbles, ‘and varyin the tinges‘of ‘their 
colour, from the’ paleft to’ the ‘deepelt degrees 
The Ruby is greatly “efteemed’ for its glowing 
red colbur ‘and “hard: texttire.’? The Carbuncle 
isonly a fpecies of Ruby, “but is fo denominated 
2$ when ‘held up tothe’ Sun’ it refembles aglow 
ig ‘charcoal’ “The "Beryl! is °a’ ‘finer ‘fort of 
Cryflal, ‘generally “of a columnar ‘form, but 
alfo fotind in pebbles; “it is of a’ fine bluifh green 
colour, which it never Yofes;' (Phe Jaciath‘or 
Hyacinth is a’ Gem of the pellucid fort, of a 
red colour’ ‘with a ‘mixture of yellow’; itAs‘of 
a cdlumnat form; fometimes found’ in’ Pebbles 
andis fubjc@ to a great variety ofttinges from the 
Ruby to Amber)” Dhe Aimethyit is’ v{tone ‘of 

. N4 @ beau. 
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a beautiful colour, being a mixture of red and 
blue, which produces every degree and gradation 
of a purple hue ; it is fouud in form of Pebbles 
and Cryftal. "The Garnet is a Gem of a deep 
red colour with a caft of blue, variable , in its 
tinges down to aflefh colour, it is always found 
in the Pebble form, and does not lofe its colour 
in fire like other Gems, 
Lady M. 1 hall view the brilliant Gems 
“that you have enumerated with additional, plea- 
fire ; now you have informed me of their ref- 
pective properties, 
Ment. There yet remains the moft refplen« 
dent fpecies of Gem or precious ftone for me 
to defcribe, which is the Adamant or diamond : 
this Jewel excels every fubflance in nature by its 
peculiar hard quality and the power of refracting 
light; it is cut and polifhed by its own fub- 
fran reduced to fine powder, and its fuperior 
brilliancy is produced by its wonderful refracting 
quality, which greatly exceeds that in Cryftal 
or Glafs. It is found in various forms of 
Cryflal and Cryftalline pebbles with feveral 
irregular fides which often have a native polifh ; 
its dimenfions are various, the great Mogul has 
one. that weighs two ounces and a quarter, 
worth feven hundred, feventy nine. thoufand, 


twe 
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two hundred and forty four pounds, The heat 
of common fire does not affeét this Gem ; it. is 
the produce of the » Fatt Indies, and. other parts 
of the Torrid Zone, w here z all. the fpecies of the 
moft valuable preaious ftones are alfo found. 
Lady L. Diamonds are fo beautiful in their 
effcct, one cannot fee them fetal admiration, 
accompanied by a with to obtain fuch brillia 
ornainents. ee » deat 
Ment, They may morally.be confidered ag a 
leflon, as well as an external decoration ; their 
latent Rrra) refembles intrinfic menit and 
fuperior abilities, and their refplendent luftre in 
a sae fiate, forcibly inculcates the advan - 
tapes derived from the joint effurts of fkill and 
judicious refinement. : bevel 
Lady L. Be affured, my dear Mentoria, I 
will be more. zealous to refemble the Diamond 
in_ its valuable, re{plendent qualities, than to pof- 
fefs it literally as an exterior diftinétion refpect- 
ing rank or drefs. 
Meni. ‘Vhere are fome. other -, Foftils, ngt 
diftinguifhed by brilliancy, which are of great 
utility in Medicine, Arts, and various occupa- 
tionss; Ihe Lapis Lazuli, of which the finelt 
blue colour, calied Ultramarine, is made. ‘The 


Turquoife stone, fometimes reckoned amongit 


N 5 Gems, 
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Gems; =) Bifmuthi and Zink, much ufed in fol- 
dering Geld and Silver, Antimony, celebrated 
for its medicinal qualities... Native. Cinnabar, 
whichas.a ‘kindof Mercurial Ore, from which 
Merchry,ds. obtained, Sulphur, the «moft; in- 
flammable: fubfance- in nature, and’ of) very 
effential ufe.in, Medicine, ‘and. for the:common 








purpofes.of life... Bitumen,, of a-pitchy-fulphu- 
cous property.) .Afphaltos is aloof arbitami- 











nous :qualityio Naptha;>a: liquid: Blumen, veiy 








inflammable andidificultsto&extinguith:. Petro-- 
Jeum) a folphureous; oil diftilling from the clifts: 
of:rockss-and, Airfenic;:a-mineral-of a molt'de<. 
{tru ive. poiforious quality, 

Lady iM. +E have heardi of fatal, nites. 
byo Peak taking — PY pe er des; 
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ident. | ‘Phe ‘siptcurion ef a variety "a 
things:proyes detrimental; though in many-ref: 
pects they may bejufeful wher fiilfully, em ploy 
edocs dshaveofinifhed dy} account.ef sMine-. 
ralsyi dh dhalls proceed to inform! -you: the Earth - 


y 


alfo yieldsimanyfaline produétions, dittinguithe - 
ec: it the fallowing fpecies of Salts; fuch-as/A-" 
a4 Sal:Ammoniae,) Nitre;,Borax,)/ Sal Gem,» 
&eaos Vittiols: of -various vkinds, blue; Bread «i 
sil whites: 3 Aoiiter 
Lady 
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LadpBy Vhave frequently heard thefe things 
mentioned, bot hadonot the lealP idea they were 


talzen wutofene Earth? 


‘Mont ooT he interior part’ of the Globe 18 an” 


inexhaaible! macazine of invaluable: treafures : 
oO 


thefuperficial obferver, owho-does not penetrate 


beneathoits  furface, *hasno ‘knowledge of ‘the 
riches! unexplored’ by. “his narrow conceptions 5 
whilft'the Philofopher and) curious ‘Speculator 
difcern perfe&tion ‘in every atom of the varied 
compound Terreftrial'mafs. “The: Deity may 
bé ‘traced in: the: ‘molt: minute objet. and his 


attributes thine! with equal» refplendence? in the? 
common Flint as in the Diamond’s:blazel It is” 


a-tircumftance which. fhould’ excite otrgrati- 


tude and praife; that theh feverak varieties) of ' 


Stone, Coal, and’many other articles which are: 


ofextenfive ufe; are ‘abundantly diffufed, whilft 
Gems: and precious’ Stones’ aré> comparatively 
rarely; found’ A’ diverfity of foil \isralfo actés 
markable ‘inftance oft Divine mercy: and’ good- 


nefs,: 4scit) greatlyitends +o produce ‘abundance: 
and diffifive bleffingsioidn: fome dittriGts: the. 


Earth is ofa light: fandy quality, in others of a 
clayey, chalkys:ftony3;or' flintyi property, and 


in many parts gravelly,or ofta mixed fabfMance;y’ 
which conduces to our general accommodation;> 


N 6 and 
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“and promotes univerfal vegetation. Some re- 
gions abound with quarries of Slate, Lime- 
ftone, Freeftone, and Marble, others with mines 
or pits of Coal, anda variety of fubterranean 
fubftances, too numerous to be fpecified, yet too 
important to pafs unregarded by the moft un- 
learned of the human race. 
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On the Terraqueous Globe, Ores, 
Metals, Vegetation, and ter- 
reftrial Beings. 


Mentoria. 


S I have no doubt your curiofity is excited 

& by my account of the various kinds of 
Earth and Foffils, I fhall continue our fubter- 
ranean refearch and proceed to inform you of 
the’nature of Ores and Metals. 

Lady L, 1 have frequently heard of Metals, 
and know in fome degree what they are, but 
pray my dear Mentoria what do you mean by 
Ores! 

Ment. 
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s Ment,; Ores adhard-Mineral Stone,: either 
Rock or Pebble, whichis more! or lefs impreg- 
nated with particles of Metal,.'thefe- when f{epa- 
rated, from, (the, earthy patt;-are melted sintora 
folid- mafs-orbody of -pure Metal > b willien- 
deayour‘to give you a concife idea of this) pros 
cefs. “The Miners have ftamping mills, which 


by. repeatedly breaking the lunips'df mitieral:ore,. 


at lalt reduce-them toa kind-of duft-or. powder, 


whichis, carried by a-ftream of Waterfrom the: 


mill, over feveral platforms. of ;Wood; lying 
one -below,.the. other,, upon a gradual defcent, 
and,confequently upon each platform the, pow 
dered. mineral adheres,,.in proportion tothe fize 


and weight of; its, particles, the loweft being as), 


fine, as, is; neceffary..;,“Fhus, pulverized) it is 


conveyed.to, what is called the .Smelting-houfe;! 


wherguit is.put into, a,large furnace, .with.a pros 


per flux. to, promote its.fufion, | and there by the;, 
influence ofthe \Fire itis melted,, and) finks to. 


the-bottomiin a fluid flate,-and the Earthy, part 


all rifes'to the top by being ofa lighter quality... 


‘The melted .metal.is (drained. off.into fuitable 
vellels,. where. it, gradually confolidates by. cold 
into. mafly fubftances of metal, fuch as Blocks, 


Tygots,, &c, dec.) have .previoufly . obferved 


the .variqus ) effeCts,of .vegetationin filver/ ore, 
which 


& 
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which appears like’ branches and leaves’ im 2 
miultiplicity of beautiful forms. | “Copper Ore 
iscalfoc remarkable for the variety of’ brilliant 
tints it exhibits,and ‘it is’ generally fuppofed;’ 
produces the differenthués in the féeveral fpevies 
of) ‘Marcafites or Mundics, ‘Cryftals,° Precious’ 
Stones, &c. 139 
Lady LL. Thefe: circumftances appear ‘very: 
extraordinary, I cannot forbear’ exprefling my 
admiration of their-beneficial effets 3“ how ma- 
ny kind ‘of Metals are there? 0 
Ment. From thofeiproperly called’ Metallie 
‘Ores, only feven, Gold, Silver, Copper, ‘Itony 
Tin, Lead, ‘and Mercury; which ‘all agree in 
the contmon’chara&er’ or ‘nature’ of’ Métal; *viz) 
ahard fhining’ mineral body, fufible’ by various’ 
degrees of ‘heat, principally Fire,’ fubjeé ‘to its 
particles’ being? concreted ‘by cold, ’ malleable’or’ 
dvile under the hammer,’ ot/atiy other weight;” 
afid fpecifically the heavielt of all Badies. Niel 
Lady Le 1s not'Gold'the moft valuable Mee 
tal? fo gmisd Yd qo? 973° 01 ¢olit Us 
Ment; It is not only thé moft Valuable; but 
the pureft ofall compaund bodies ;* it is’ proved’ 
to be the heavielt by being’ rg and “a half ‘times 
more weighty than’ water; and-is*more du@ile 
or mnalleable than‘any‘other metals It is fufible’ 
(that 
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(that is, can’be melted in the Fire), but is more 


fixed, and Yofes lefs’ a the Fire than any other 


t x 


metallic fobftance. “Tris of a yellow colour by 
reflected Lich, and of an azure colour by re- 
tracted Light, through the thin leaves th ereof ; 
has an obtufé’ found, and is only diffolvable in 
Aqua Regia and Merci ry. Gold is fometimes 
though but rarely fotind in Ore,. often in its na- 
tive ‘ftate, but moft co; mimonly in fmal!l Grains 
or Duft in the fand of many Rivers on the Gold 
Coaft of Guinea, and many other places. 

Lady L. Which is the next Metal that you 
are to defcribe, my dear Mentoria ? 

Ment. Next to Gol d, Silver is the moft 
pure, ‘fixed, and duGtile Metal. Ttis of'a per- 
fect white colour, and refpeing its growth and 
form, bears'a greater degree of ftmilitude to ve- 
getable fubftances than any other metallic body : 
it can be diffolved into a pellucid fluid, by Aqua 
Fortis, and poffefes no colour, © The next 
Metal in regular order is Copper, which is pe- 
culiatly diftinguifhed by its found, or fonorous 
quality. It is of a red, or deep purple colour, 
but gives a fine blue to a folution of it. Tt is 
chiefly found ina very hard ftone of a dark co- 
lour, running in veins between beds or layers 
of rocky Earth or Stone; and fometimes in its 

pure 
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pure native form: of.a perfe&.malleable quality. 4 
It appears to have a vegetative power of fhoot- 

ing into twig 
ly exudes in the mine, in form of blue pointed 


gs. and branches, and very frequent- 


fhining Cryftals, in large heads of fix or eight 
inches -wide, which have a beautiful appear- 
ance, , 

Lady M,. Pray, Mentoria, what are, the 
gualities of Iron? 

Ment. . Iron is the hardeft of all, metals,,it 
is fufible by only the greatelt degree of heat, but 
malleable and ductile. with a common. red hot 
heat, and may be hammered till it becomes red 
hot, and is the only. body in Nature fufceptible 
of the Magnetic power, . It diflolves in Aqua 
Fortis very eafily, and more rapidly than any 
other metal, but is corroded by the.acid in the 
air, and becomes rufty. When red hot under 
the hammer, it emits fcales or. flakes of calcined 
iron, highly magnetical, Jron is never found 
pure, but, always in Ore, either Pebble ora 
hard Stone, it may be extracted by the Load- 
{tone from the Afhes of Plants, and in Cry{- 
talizing, difcovers lefs of a vegetable form than 
any other Metal; it is,of a whitifh glittering 
colour when broken, 

Lady 
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Lady-Lyo> Verecolle& Finis thie next Metal, 
accofding .to the rank or. order you mentioned 
them in. 

Ment. Tin is the lighteftiof all Metalsyinico- 
lous. itis as-white as Silver; but: fofter thah any 
other; Metalexcept Leads Ttimélts with 4 final 
degree of;heat, is: malleable, not very: fubject to 
ruft,and, poffeffes norfonerons: quality): ‘Ithas 
the, leaftsfixity in-fire of any Metal, eafily blends 
with other kinds,’ -all-of which it renders brittle 
except Tron. ~ Itis) found in Ore of hard {tonie, 
and alfo in-opaque Pebbles, 

Lady Ly: 1 amgreatly indebted ‘to you far 
informing. me ofthe properties of -fuch ufeful 
and valuable produ@ions of Mature by: which} 
benefited, but was-not fenfible of their extral 
ordinary, qualities, 

Ment. Lead is the next metal | am:to def: 
cribe.; it’ is. the heavieft of» all| metallic. fab- 
flances, except Gold-and Mercuty.>\ It is the 
fofteft of all Metals, confequently melts’ the 
fooneft, and is very -dutile:and: flexible;\and 
lefs fonorous than any other kindy andthe leat 


fixed by Fire.) dt isfeldom found pure, but im 


an Ore of a-glofly black ‘hue, 


ire 


By 
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Lady TL. V fear: you are now! come‘ tothe 
laft branch of the Metallic’Ores, which is Mer= 


cury. 


Ment. -Thes propertiess of Mercury,:- or 


Quick-filver, will require particular explana- 
tion; though a Metal, itisa Fluid Body,’there- 
fore’ you: muft underftand that’ Fluidity? is’ ore 
ftate.of Metal produced bya certain) degree’ of 
heat, and fixity or folidity is another, by a de- 
gree of coldthat our air invariably affords, which 
is found infufficient to fix Mercury, ‘or convert 
it into a folid body, even in the’ frigid regions 
at the Arctic circle ; though at Peterfburg an 
artificial degree of cold has beem made ‘to’ fix it 
into a body as hard as Lead, and: whiter than 
‘Tin. when cut, and ‘to render it ductile -and 
malleable, by which is meanta flate capable of 
being beat by a hammer, 

Lady M. In your defeription of Metals T 
am furprifed that you have made’no menticn of 
Brafs, ‘Steel, or Pewter. 

Ment. They are not natural, but faGitious 
metals that are made by art. | Brafs is a com= 
pound produced: by ‘mixing ’ pulverized Cala- 
mine flone with Copper, which by letting it- 
ftand.a proper time in a wind furnace, is con- 
verted into Brafs, Stecl is nota diftin& Metal 

from 
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from Tron, but only fo-purifiedandyaltered by: 
att, as to be of a finer grain, and of,:a; harder 
Gualty, confequently better fuited for making 
fh tarp in{truments and im; plements to,cut,with. 
Pewter isa compound. of feveral metals and.nai- 
nerals fo cot npounded,.as ‘Tin mixed with, Lead 
and. Brafs, Bifmuth, &ceo. {Tin Plates aren 
reality Iron Bas covered: with Tin.on. both 
fides, and are penetrated fo {tr ‘ong! y-by the Tins 
they appear D be fuch. by the w bitenets when 


ag 
i 


cut 5 but fill the Iron retains its magnetic quae 
lity. These is alfo a new mineral, called Plas 
tina, which.is even heavier. than Gold, anddn 
colour refembles that Metal,..but is very hard 
and brittle ; when blended  with.Gold, or: Silver 
it produces a rich compound, fuperiorin quality 
to. Bell Metal, Pinchbeck,.or. Princes Metal, 
of which a var icty of articles are madesood: have 
been very explicit, and. diffufe.in my. wremarks 
on metallic fubftances, as moft fpecies of metals 
are of effential. utility, In. the. frit inftance, 
Gold and Silver, by being converted intoe,curs 
rent coin, produce the various accommodations 
of life; and from the value, by the: general. con- 
fent of all civilized nations intrinfically. allowed 
to them, in a great degree conftitute wealth, 


It is {earcely poffible to.enumerate the advan- 


tages 
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tages we ‘derive from ‘Copper, Iron,’ Tin, and 
Lead; iPit' were not' for thé feveral properties of 
thofe metals, we Cou'd hate ‘no buildings or thips 
conftru@ted)’ no “ufeful implements or utentils 
made for agriculture’ dr domeltic purpofes, and, 
in fine; our fituation mult be reduced to nearly 
alfavage? flate, refpectinig ‘the varied comforts 
avid cdiivéeniences’of focial intercourfe. From 
Miercuity We ‘receive many bénefits we are not 
WmPevery inflance Able ‘to ‘trace, as it is ufed in a 
variéty Of Means,’ and” produces many good et-* 
feéts philofophically “and medicinally, “which 
would: be ‘beyond ‘your comprehetifion and my 
prefent:purpofe to explain. ° I Rave'dwelt more 
on thefe fubterraneéan ‘treafures! “as I am ‘con- 
vineed> very few comparatively have a clear no- 
tion of their! importance and wonderful guali- 
ties, though’ifi Other refpe@s what are ufually 
termed well‘informed and cultivated by a liberal 
education’ ;thus many who are deeply fkilled in 
fcienitific learning are totally ignorant of the pro- 
du@tons of “Nature, and the general fy{tem of 
theo Univerfes 

Lady E}°° Pam furprized that the generality 
of perfons ‘fhould'bé fo inattentive to fubjects of 
fuch importance, 


Ment. 
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Ment, -Thisealmoft univerfal confequetice 


arifes: from ithe prevailing erroneous habit of 
confining: inftru&ion oto particular’ ‘branches of. 
knowledge; :ufually called fcholaftie or claffical, 


which render perfons learned refpecting words, 


™ psi Aa sent ns 


and) ignorant: concerning) the ‘general® {truCture 
and properties of things: As TI have: endéa- 
voured to explain the interior prodw@tions of the 
Earth, I fhall.now proceed ‘to confider’ thofé 
in{tances of Divine power exemplified in the 
swaried vegetable fubftances that grow on: its fur- 
ace, Vegetative Nature differs very effentially 
from animal exiftence, as it confifts’ alone: in 
crowth, which is;commonly.-called its life.» E- 
very Plant properly defined confifts of various 
determinate parts, which have this vegetative 
power by Nature, of unfolding themfelves from 
a certain fixed point: or bafis downward into the: 
Earth, and. upward into the Air: the defcend- 
ing’ part is gradually unravelled, protruded, exe 
tended, and. carried ‘forwards in’ numberlefs 
branches and ramifications through the circuny= 
jacent parts of the: refifting Earthy > Stones, 
Rocks, : &c. ‘to the: moft filamentary ftate’;: arid 
this affemblage of parts is called the Root. > The 


afcending part confifts'of much: greater variety, 





and infact con{titutes the whole fubfance of the 
Plant 
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Plant inyminiature,...The vegetative poweriin 
the Earth caufes-the feveral parts in ‘the: Plantulas 
(or embryo, of. the-plant containedif the feed’) (to 
evolve and unfold. them(elves, by imperceptible: 
‘degrees, til at lengtlr: they: ane: feparated! one 
from the other,-and appearabove ground'in the 
proper, and fpecific forms:in’ what? areoicalled 
Leaves, Blades, Stalks;-Stems, Branches;! Flow. 
rs, Seeds, &e. which compofe the ‘adult, com- 
plete Plant, 

Lady M, ,,1.-have frequently fown feeds ine 
the garden, and ih od withoymuch: pleafare 
their gradual pracefs of growth. 

Ment. -Every. Seed. contains in’ itfelf the 
whole. Plant’s fimilitude’ on a/fmail{cale! which 
produced. it: this. Plantule, . or: Plantal Aas 
placed in,the fide of each Seed, confitling of two 
parts, called Lobes; itis included ibetween’ and: 
conneéted... with; both: onthe sfide: where they 
join, |The, ceconomy ofthe circulationiof Aue 
ids.throngh. the body of the'Plant, is. as incon 
’ prebenfible |asthat.in the body of-animalsimgex 
neral,, though.ijts ebviows: mechanical principle 
is,produced by. the; natural, power of -attraGtion’ 
between the: particles.of matter cin. bodies, « If 
we attentively examine jeach particular part of a 
Plant,, they. appear. tobe’ created for fomes itn 


portant 
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portant purpofe or ufe, the Root for its flability 
and neurifhment from the Earth, the Fibres to 
contain and convey the Sap, befides which there 
are a large. fort of veflels to. contain the prener 
and fpecific juice. of the Plant, and others to 
carry. air for the degree of refpiration neceflary 
to its exifftence. The outer and inner Bark of 
Trees ferve to defend the Trunk and Boughs 
from the exceffes of heat, cold, and drought, 
and to convey the Sap or vegetative nourifhment 
for the annual augmentation of the ‘Tree, every 
‘ fpecies of which may in fome degree be. faid 
to bean annual: Plant, as the Leaf, Flower 
and Fruit proceeding from the: coat that was 
{uperinduced over the wood the laft year, which 
never bears. any. more, but with the old wood 


ferves asa block to fuitain the fucceéding annu- 


al coat or covering. The Leaves ferve before 


the Gemma or Bud is explicated, to.defend the 
Flower and Fruit, which are even then perfeQly 
formed, and afterward to preferve the Branches, 
Flowers, and Fruit from the intenfe effects of 
the Solar heat, and alfo to prevent the too rapid 
evaporation of the moifture about the Root, It 
is worthy of ob fervation, that notwithitanding 
lants. by culture and manure may be highly 
improved in quality ‘and dimenfions, yet the 


fame 
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fame Plaftic Power which operates in every o- 
ther part of the Creation prevents their exceed- 
ing in growth beyond the limits of their original 
fpecific form. 

Lady L. A Garden affords ‘fuch a variety 
of pleafures, it is fearcely poflible to fuppofe 
any perfon wholly infenfible to their impreilive 
effects. 

Vent. Horticulture, or that kind of ftudy 
which is confined te the cultivation of Gardens, 
is a purfuit fraught with innumerable fources of 
delight and improvement; yet Vegetation is fo 
diffufive in its extent, and in every branch even 
in its wildeft ftate abounds with fpecimens to 
excite our wonder and admiration : T fhall there- 
fore briefly confider its general effects. » In the 
firit inflance, the greateft pait of the dry land is 
covered with a kind of carpet of green grafs and 
other herbs, not only moft pleafing, but the 
meft falutary to the ‘vifual organs, and this is 
alfo decked with great variety of Flowers’ of 
beautiful colours and forms, poffeffed of fana- 
tive and fragrant odours, conducive to our gra~ 
tification, and the refrefhment of our animal 
fpirits. The Earth is likewife furnifhed with 
beautiful Shrubs and ftately Trees, affording us 
not only pleafant and nourifhing Fruits, many 
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Guris, Liquors, as Turpentine, Tar, &c. Drugs, 

and viluable’Medicines; but alfo Timber and 

utenfils for all kinds of trade and varied‘ occu= 

pations conducive to the general convenience of 

the human race,’ and the fupport of fubordinate 
animals: It is \giacioufly ordained by Provi= 

dence; that vegetables which ‘are defigned for 

animal ‘fuftenance are abundantly produced and 
increafed, and many propagated not only by the 
Seed, but-alfo by the Root ‘producing off-fets, 
fome by creeping under ground, and others a- 

Bove the furface of the Earth. It is a ftriking 

proof of Divine mercy, that thofe kinds of grain 
which are defined under the general term of 
‘Corn, (by which’ you are to ‘comprehend all 
that aré of a quality to make Bread) fuch as 

Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats, are very gene- 

‘gally: diffufed ; and that Wheat, which is the 
puréft and moft’ falutary kind, flourifhes: not 

only in‘temperate, but in regions of an extreme 
hot and cold climate; and is alfo of a remarka- 

ble fruitful nature’; whicheven Pliny, who was 

a Heathen, produced as an argument in favour 

of the bounty of God difpenfed to Man. When 

werefle&t what myriads of beings are fupported 

by herbs, grain; and general vegetation, we are 

ngturally led to acknowledge the wonderful pro- 

vifion 
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vilion that,is .madefor.every {peciesand grada+ 
tion of animal. life... The, Earth yields an am- 
ple ftore of every requifite to, fultain the general 
ceconomy of the Mundane fyitem, every, parti- 
cle of ,which is fubject to the, fame.general laws 
and properties, as. thofe clearly defined and.{pe- 
cified.in.the regular order of the, Univerfe, Ter- 
re(trial as well.as Celeftial,,. On,a general fur- 
vey of thefe bleflings, it. would be a,heinous. fpe= 
cies of negle&.to withhold that tribute, of grate- 
ful, acknowledgment, for the benefits, which, as 
inhabitants of the."Terraqueons Globe, -we en- 
joy. from the combined effeéts of the varied per- 
feGtions Ihave, fo imperfectly delineated. , The 
Earth, is, the. bafis and. fupport, of allanimals 
and Plants, ..and.affords, them.the hard and folid 
parts of their bodies, yielding us not only. food 
and fuftenance,..butalfo raiment. ,, The. beings 
ufually called Terreftrial animals,. from sbeing 
inhabitants of the [arth.as, their congenial Ele- 
ment, are Man, ..Quadrupeds,, Infeéts, and 
Reptiles ;, thefe are all..refpectively; fo; judici- 
oufly arranged,,that, the moft perfect harmony 
Sublitts, ).Beafts of Prey. are confined to deferts 
and, their native-dens, by,the reftraining hand. of 
>Providence 5: whilt,,thofe which are docile and 
domeftic,: are morergenerally,. diffufed,:and-by 
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their‘varied’ properties’ conduce either: to! ;eut 


fulteniance or convenience, fome being -fit! for 


food, others forthe fupport of burthens ‘and Ja- 
botious purpofes, and many: for our effential 
benefit or amufement. The noble qualities. of 
the Horfe, the fidelity;of the Dog, the utility 
of Oxen, Cows, and Sheep, are fubjeéts which 
mult ‘afford rational grounds for; admiration. 
The degree of inftin& approaching to rationa- 
lity, exemplified in «the Elephant and Beaver, 
and the eminent portion of fagacity found inva 
great ‘variety of other animals, cannot fail,to 
m;refs a'contemplative mind with a juft fenfe 
‘of Divine Wifdom, more efpecially when we 
tele that thefe beings,» though fuperior in 
ftréngth, ‘are fubordinate to the human race; sto 
whom they aré under fubjection by the decrees 
‘of all gracious Providence. Twill next confi- 
der the’ nature of Infeé&ts, which are fo called, 
as their bodies appear'as it were infected or.di- 
vided into different parts,’ their eyes are: all fixed 
in their heads, ‘and. not moveable as: in. other 
animals; every fpecies of winged Infeéts have 
‘but two eyes, but all the different kinds of fpi- 
ders have fome four,-many fix, and others-eight. 
"The Infe& Tribe is fo numerous, I-fhall not 
attempt to enumerate them, but fhall only re- 


mark 
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mark they! vary: very: effentially,, the fame.ani- 
mal’being at one time an Infe&, the next'a 
mere! Reptile; andbafterwards neither Infect nor 
Reptile, and are alfo-Aiquatic as well as Terref- 
trial, | ‘The> various /changes. of the, Butterfly 
and ‘Sitk: wort are well) known.; and many 
remarkable inftancesmizht be produced, of; fe- 
yéral tranfmutations in, form and quality, that 
would ‘be beyond my prefent purpofe to. def- 
eribe,. Lhe! méchanifm ofthe fmalleit Infea 
is a fubje& of moft vexquifite fymimetry, and: 
frequently of refplendent, beauty ; and. their.o- 
perations, in theirfeveral allotments and {tations, 
extremely ‘curious. The Spider;/the Bee, the 
Silk-worm, and the Ant, afford leflons of in- 
genuity, indaftry, and prudent ceconomy,, wor- 
thy of praife, and in many re{pects. of imita- 
tion. | Spiders ate not in reality proper InfeCs, 
as they have no” feelers, no wings,..more eyes, 
and more. legs, and. their. heads..are_ joined, to 
their bodies fome Infects have: two, tran{pa- 
retit membraneous, Wings, with fmall hairs or 
briftles. on the furface, and. others, have. four 
wings, two large/and:two fall. 

Ladys M4. Pray my dear Mentoria, what is 


a Reptile ? 
O03 Ment. 
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Ment. Any thing that creeps or crawls along 
with | many fmall feet, which caufés therm gere- 
rally to be called’ Multipedes, many ‘Gf? this 

_ tribe have been denominated* Centipedes, as” if 
they hada hundred feet, and many Millepedes , 
as if they had a thoufand’; ‘which is*not “to! be 
underftood literally, but as implying, that tHe 
animal has’ a great number of? feet’; fuch’ as 
Wood-Lice, Caterpillars, moft Worms, and 
all the Lizard kind; for notwithftanding: they 
have but four feet, they move by creepting and 
crawling along. Snails alfo have no diftin@ 
legs, yet belong to the Reptile clafs, as their 

motions confift in gliding on the furface of any 
fubftanée, 
Lady L. Are not Reptiles ufually confidered 
as an ingezion order of beings? 
Ment. They poffefs many extraordinary 
qualities, though perhaps not fuch'diftinguithing 
marks of excellefice’ ‘as many other parts of the 
creation, Twill next engage your attention on 
the Feathered Racé, which are’ the moft 
melodious, and elegant fpecies of ‘animals that 
cxilt, If we confider the beauty of their plu- 
mage, the exquilite harmony ‘of fome of ‘their 
notes, the wonderful inftinGt they difplay in 
‘rming their nefts, and rearing ‘their ydung ; 


we 
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we muft allow they are poffeffed of many, emi- 
nent, qualities, as they delight the. eye by their 
exterior perfeGtions, charm the ear by the molt 
perfe&t. melody, and regale the appetite by the 
delicious quality of the flefh in| many fpecies 3 
and by their great variety, and brilliant colours, 
a en the general appearance of nature. Birds 
at have a carnivorous appetite, are called 
Hes of Prey, fch as the Eagle, Vulture, Kite, 
Hawk, &c. The feathered tribe are alfo di- 
vided. into two-kinds, Land and Water Fowl, 
which clearly diftinguifhes their proper element. 
When the formation ard plumage of Birds are 
attentively confidered, they appear to be potleti- 
ed of extraordinary beauty and agility, it isalfo 
remarkable, that fome can fwim, whilft thofe 
of lighter bodies, fly to great heights, and many 
migrate at flated feafons, and return in regular 
order to their native regions. In thefe annual 
excurfive flights, thefe delicate beings mult be 
fubject to great exertions and difficulties, and 
proceed with a degree of regularity which would 
not difyrace an army of veteran troops. 
Lady M. 1 admire Birds, and. take great 
pleafure in keeping and feeding them. 
Ment. Every purfuit that tends to increafe 
your reverence for the Author of Nature, is 
O 4 laudable 
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faudabley-and-to-a-tnind unperverted-from-a-jult 
-fenfe of the Divine attributes, every, the moft 
minute objet excites grateful fenfations. On 
a morakyetrofpedl of the Verraqueous Globe, 
we {hall find it abounds with Varied’ fub{antial 
provilion for its numerous inhabitants. The 
ealts of the field are furnifhed with pafturage, 
herbaceous, and farimacious feod, InfeGs and 
Reptiles are amply fupptied with fultenance by 
the yartous productions of vegetation. Birds 
cid fuppcrte | by feeds, frit’ aud anv iifinitude 
of refources the | fieldsand gardens afford sand 
asit\is the property. of molt. animals to “prey on 
thofe of an inferior quality, they eat infects and 
eptiles, whillt many animals of fuperior 
ftrength and magnitude prey on them ; this uni- 
verfal property produees*a~general kind of car- 
nage, as the human race are nourifhed and fup- 
ported by the inferior beings, which by the ex- 
prefs appointment of their Maker, are created 
for their ufe, and fubmitted to enets care pnd 
protection. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 


FP SUPT. 


On. Mountains, Rivers, the Sea, 
-»» Submarine Produétions,.. Fifhes, 
Amphibious Animals, and Zoo- 
phytes. | 





Mentoria. 


N our progreffive inveftigation of the won- 
I derful qualities of the component parts of 
the Terraqueous Globe, the next that demands 
our attention is Mountains. 

Lady Louifa. 1 know that Rocks and Moun- 
-tains are of a great fize and ftupendous height ; 
but pray Mentoria be very explicit refpecting 
their feveral ufes and conftruCtion, 


O 5 Ment. 
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MV 
of the Earth rifing to a confiderable height above 
the level of its furface; anda rock is a large 
mals of flone, rdoted in thé ground. The ori- 
gn of Mountains, many fuppofe, was the na- 
tural effect of the Deluge, whilft others main- 
tain they have beem produced by explofions, by 
the'means of fubterranean fires,’ and that’ they 
have probably great concavities beneath them : 

. fince it has been proved’ that fubterranean fires 
have raged in caverns under the fea. By ma- 
ny, Mountains are rafhly confidéeréd’' as excref- 
cences or imperfections, yet’ in reality they are 
productive of great benefit to. thé (human ‘race, 
and many fpecies of animals, by affording fhel- 
ter from the intenfe cold of the Northern and 
Eaftern winds, and ferve alfo for the produ€tion 
of a variety of vegetables and minerals, to which 
‘no other foil is ‘congenial!’ “Thefe’ terreftrial 
protuberances greatly add tothe beauty ‘of ‘the 
fcene, by the contrafted variéty they produce‘ of 
hills and vallies ; as‘it is’ ‘certain if the'Earth 

_ were an even flat furface, the fea’ would’ cover 
the whole Globe, and hence bécomie only the 
habitation of fifhes and aquatic animals, 

Lady Mary. ‘That would be'a’dreadful fitua- 
tion, I willnever in future prefume to. with 
any 


nt, A Mountain, or high “hill is’a part | 
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any part of the univerfe different from, what is 
produced by the unerring effects 01 f Divine wi iL 
dom. 

Ment. This determination will prove an ef- 
feQual barrier, againft hafty conjectures, and 
confequent.,erroneous opinions, as we may de- 
pend. that there 1s notan atom in the whole Vo- 
lume..of Nature, incongruous to the organic 
conftrn@tion of the complete fyftem. In proof 
of this aflertion, it is evident the continuity of 
ridges’ and, chains of lofty mountains, generally 
being, found to run from:Eaft to Welt, confe- 
quently prevent the progrefs of the vapours to- 
wards the Poles, without which they would all 
run from. hot countries and leave them deftitute 
of Rains, Mr. Ray remarks, as an argument 


of the importance of Mountains, that they.con+ 


denfe..thefé vapours. like .Alembic heads (by 
which you.are to underftand a veffel ufed. for the 


-purpofe of diftilling liquids) and fo by a kind of 


external diftillation,. give origin to, Springs and 


Rivers, and by, that means, and by amaffing, 


cooling,.and compacting them into Rain, ren- 
der the torrid regions habitable. . Mountainous 
fituations are alfo.the only temperature in which 
animals of feveral defcriptions can exift. 


O 6 Lady 
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Lady L,Y am now fully convinced of the 
adVantages ‘derived from Mountains, and will 
never be weak enough to wifh'the Earth were'a 
perfee evel fiitface. 

Ment “To the benefits I have already {peci- 
fied) Tmuft add their importance by the’ prodie- 
tion of Metals and Minerals ;°as'the mountain= 
ous parts of the arth, though” apparently “only 
very large and high Rocks, frequently covered 
on the outfide with verdure and herbage, ‘are 
interiorly compofed of Mines which: contain ‘alt 
thofe produGtions, to which’ we! annex’ the idea 
of inttinfie’valuey Mountains, by the diverfity 
of the foil; are’ remarkable for producing ‘the 
greatelt’ ‘variety of vegetables, ‘and peculiarly 
thofe appropriated to medicinal purpofes»;they 
alfo prove in fome degree’ boundaries and dé- 
fences’ to the’ territofies’and‘kingdoms in-conti- 
nental “countries, 

Lady MM. When you are deferibing’ Moun- 
tains, you fometimes mention Rocks § in what 
degree, my dear’ Mentoria, are they couneted? 

Ment. All the Earthy fubftances°of which 
fome Mountains are compofed,’and with which 
they might once have been’ covered, have:for 
ages been wafhed away from their fummit, and 
nOthibe is/left remain’ng but! immenfe Rocks, 

that 
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that no tempeft has. been able to. deftroy, which 
caufe),the tops. of) Mountains, to be bare, and 
pointed, ‘and oceafion, thofe. maffes..of Rocky — 
fub{tances that frequently fall from tremendous 
precipices.,./, When Hills and, Rocks are, found 
formed, of'a heterogeneous mafs of Marine pro- 
du@ions.in.inland fituations, fuch. asifhells and 
{talks of Sea-weed, and in. other refpects.of a 
fimilar. quality with thofe: which  ftand within 
low watermark, it is reafonable to fuppofe' they 
are fo many wrecks and monuments of the ge- 
neral devaftation the Deluge produced ; as a mafs 
incorporated with petrified Sea bodies cannot 
otherwife be. probably accounted for at fo re- 
mote a diftance from their genuine native fource. 

Lady Ls. Are there not, a,great, number of 
Rocks in and, near the Sea ? 

Ment... Undoubtedly, and which: frequently 
produce the moft fatal effets to. mariners) by the 
calainity: ufually, called. fhipwreck; oceafioned 
bythe veffels, dafhing againitthe Rocks, Thefe 
fubftances are! formed of the? common fediment 
of the’ Sea, .as fand, bones’ of). Fifhes, flalks of 
Sea Weed, empty) Shells, and.a variety of ex- 
trancous marine produCtions, that are rolled in- 
to beds by the conftant agitation|of the Waters, 
and thus being blended together, by the violence 
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of the-flux-and reflux of the Sea,-are banked up 
towards the fhore, which:is the caufe of the in- 
clination or dipping-of Rocks. .,No-fooner is 
this ftratum: laid, than. there-is.a-centinualac- 
ceffion -of; the fame. matter, tilk the. mafs-has 
reached:a certain:heightin, Water, Thefe loofe 
materials;:.as {oon as,vegetation commences, are 
adhered by a ftrong.cement,:and affume the con- 
fiffency ;of Stone, and frequently, appear. like 
whites Marble, capable of a- high polith: this 
‘definition I, hepe will give you a clear idea of 
Rocky fubitances. 

Lady M. -1..now: have. a clear notion of 
Rocksand:Mountains, but. pray. Menteria def- 
cribe what Volcanoes sare, and by what means 
produced : 

Ment. Burning sMountains; ufually. called 
\Volcanoes;)contain. in) their interior parts. ful- 
phur and bitumen, with other combuftible mat- 
tery whichferve-as foodto a fubterranean fire. 
Thevorifice from which, the eruptions , proceed, 
are often of: great extent, from, whence. .iffue 
flame, fireams, or rivers of bitumen, fulphur, 
melted metal, and -clouds of, calcined. ftones, 
“cinders, and enormous mafies of Rocks, which 
are tremendous in their operations, caufe Earth- 
quakes, - deftroy. cities,, overthrow Mountains, 

and 
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and agitate the Sea. In Europe there arethree 
rematkable Volcanoes, Mount Etna, Mount 
Vefuvius, and Mount Hecla.. (In Afia.and A- 
merica’ there’ are a great number! of «burnirg 
Mountains that fometimes emit fire and fmoke, 
and alfoin Africa there are feveral phenomena 
of -this'-kind. In’ continental countries; the 
Mountains ufually form chains, and: in Iflands 
are generally more diftin€ and raifed above the 
Sea in pyramidical or conical forms, and:are 
denominated Peaks; all thefe prominences’are 
maffes of Rocks heaped one upon: the other, 
from fothe of their fummits ‘occafionally:emit- 
ting burning matter fimilar to Volcanoes. | Pré- 
Cipices that are between Rocks, are canfed by 
the finking of Rocks, from the effect of ainand 
froft which feparates them, and by the joint ef- 
fort of torrents, they are: divided into:a: variety 

of cleft forms. dag 
Lady L. 1 believe the nextrfubject you,are 
to illuftrate will’ be Rivers 5 Ivexpeéttheyswill 
prove a pleafing’contraft to the burning Moun- 

tains. 
Ment. 'In defining the properties of Rivers, 
we fhall*find they are ‘only: Waters: defcending 
by their gravity'to lower parts of the furface .of 
the Barth, in proper channels, and-are entirely 
ocCa= 
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occafioned by great quantities of Water col- 
le&ted on the tops and fides of Mountains and 
£ 


hgh lands, from the accumulated vapours of 
Rain, Snow, Fogs, Dews, and ‘alfo Clouds, 
which run through various chinks and apertures 
into their intern€t cavities and refervoirs, ti } 
they are completely filled. The fuperfuows 
Water afterward flows through various channels 
and recefles to the fides of Mountains, ‘where 
they form in concavities Pools, Ponds, or Lakes, 
and alfo operate as bubbling Springs, many of 
which are of a perennial, others of an intermit- 
ting, and fome of a reciprocating quality. 

Lady M.  Yhave heard you frequently men- 


tion the Head and Mouth of Rivers, what do. 


thefe terms fignify ? 

- Ment, The Head of the River is the fource 
from which it firft fprings, and the Mouth im- 
plies. where it empties or difcharges itfelf into 
fome Sea: thus the Nilerifes in the Abyffinian 
Mountains and falls into the Egyptian Sea, a 
fituation immortalized in Fame, by Lord Nel. 
fon’s brilliant viGory. 

Lady L. 1 recolle& your fhewing me. the 
feven Mouths of the Nile, in the maps of your 
facred hiftory.. Pray, Mentoria, what are the 
principal benefits that we derive from Rivers ? 
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Ment. They are fo diffufive, I cannot pof- 
fibly reduce them to any fpecific form or num-. 
ber. In the firft inftance, their flux and reflux, 
occafioned. by the influence of Tides, which J 
have already explained, are produced by the at- 
tractive powers of the Sun and Moon on the 
Ocean, and prevent that ftagnation which would 
inevitably render the water of a putrid quality, 
confequently of a deftructive tendency. In the 
next place, Rivers fupply water for the general 
accommodation of life, are indi fpenfibly necef- 
fary for Navigation, driving of Mills, working 
of Engines, and a variety of other important 
purpofes, beyond my ability to fpecify. Rivers 
poffefs many extraordinary qualities ; the prin- 
cipal Rivers fall into the Sea; but there are 
fome that lofe themfelves in the fand, and others 
that appear to penetrate into the Earth ; it is 
alfo obfervable, that in inland fituations at a dif- 
tance from the Sea, they How in a direét line, 
but as they are pear their Mouths they acquire. 
more of a_ winding or ferpentine courfe in their 
progreffion. 

Lady L. _ Pray, Mentoria, whatare Lakes ? 

Ment. A Lake isa ftanding pool, or great 
colleGtion of waters, which differ in quality ; 
fome have no connection with any River, and 

from 
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from) which no, water. goes out.;.others do: re- 
ceive Rivers, and from which alfo others run; 
and there. are fome which only receive, Rivers. 
I. thall not fpecify, the different Lakes, as I fully 
explained that branch in my, Lecture on Geo- 
graphy. 

Lady M.... As, you, have. finifhed. your. ac- 
count of Rivers, I fuppofe the;next fubjed. of 
your inflruétions will be. the Sea. 

Ment. Sea is a general. term adopted to, ¢x- 
prefs the immenfe body of falt water oppofed to 
that of Rivers, which is of a different quality ; 
though thofe: vaft. briny.expanfes that encom- 
pafs the Globe, with {trifter. propriety are de- 
nominated the Ocean, the word Sea being with 
more juftice applied to, denote a particular part 
or divifion of the. general mafs, often fo called 
from the countries it..wafhes,,or. from other 
circumftances, as the Irifh Sea,, Mediterranean 

Sea, &e. &c. ' 

Lady... The Sea: is an, obje&, that I con- 
-ptemplate with: great. delight,; therefore I, with 
to be informed of its*dimenfions, and moa{t im- 
portant ufes, 

Ment, The extent of the fuperficies of the 
Sea, compared to that of the Land; is.not pre- 
cifely afcertained, though it is generally fup- 
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pofed to €xceed ‘two thirds: As'the Waters of 
the Earth muft neceffarily’ rife to’the furface 
thereof; ‘as’ being fpecifically of a'lighter quah- 
ty'} it Wwas’expedierit ‘there fhould’ be large’ ca- 
Vities, as receptacles to coritain them, or they 
would have overfpread the fuperficies of the 
Globe, and rendered it wninhabitable ‘for ter- 
retrial animals. 

Lady M. What would’ have been the ‘itn- 
mediate caufe of that dreadful effet ? 

Ment. The centre of the Earth’ is’ fuppofed 
to be of a magnetic quality, by being the com- 
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mon centre of Gravity, to which all objects‘on 
the Terraqtieous’ Globe invariably are’ attract- 
ed; and as it isthe nature of Fluids, that they 
equally yield to equal powers, and the power of 
attraction being every where'équal, at'equal dif- 
tances from the centre, if follows'as’ a natural 
confequence that the fuperficial parts of the Wa- 
ter will every where conform themfelves to‘an 
equi-diftant fittiation from: the centre, and’ by 
that méans Cconftitute the furface of afphere, as 
far as they extend. if 

Lady M. This rationally accounts for what 
before appeared ‘to me imexplicable ; but pray, 
my dear Mentoria, what is the'*depth of the 
Sat 


Ment. 
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‘Meat. The depth'or profundity of the: O- 
cean'in fome places is afferted to’ be unfathom+ 
able,’ and'in others variable, fome few parts ae 
above’ a amile deep, but the’ tholt “comnion 
depths are frome 60 to 150! fathom 3:'and. the 
protunditiés are much Jefsin’Gulphs ‘and Bays 
than in Oceans ;and in general the depth of the 
Sea bears a great analogy to the height of mounz 
tains on Jand, 

Lady Le ol am fosprized: fo many Rivers 
falling into: the’ Seay donot cawfeit 40 overs 
flows . 

Ment. The chief «caufe why “the Sea’ does 
not encreafe ‘by: thesmeans\of ‘a vaft acceflion 
of waters from Rivers, is principally occafioned 
by the Waters returning from the Seasbyfubter- 
ranean. cavities, and aqueduéts, throughovari- 
ous parts ofahe Earth and alfo from the ‘quan- 
tity of vapours/raifed from the Sea’ and falling 
onthe land which by! that means’ caufe-onlya 
circulation, but noinereafe of Water. 

2) LadpLes Was furprifing, that the:Seajwhich 
frequently appears foo tempeltuous,:does) notiat 
thofe:periods:inundate the land. 

Ment,  itcam) onlybesaferibed to the) om. 
nifcient decrees ofan overruling ‘Providence ; 

‘thatthe Sea fhould: compofe itfelfto arlevelj> or 
equal 
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equal, fuperficies,and with the, Earth becom- 
prifed into a’ fpherical form,.and that it fhould 
alfo. be defined,by ftrands, -fhores, and, certain 
limits: as however the Sea may appear to. rage, 
jts: Divine Creator. thus proclaims, « thus: far 
fhalt thou -go,, but no) further”! Notwithftand- 
ing the’Seai does not, exceed, its. bounds) in adeé+ 
gree to prove deftruCtive, in fome inftances {e+ 
veral encroachments have been made, of-no im- 
‘portance when conifideredas relatively connected 
with the general ceconomy.of the univerfes |idt 
is a matter of difpute whether thofe encroacit- 
ments made by the Sea on the land, or whether 
the Land or the Water are gaining on eacho- 
ther, in this terraqueous Globei «Ini Great Bri- 
tain feveral encroachments have been remarked; 
in‘the time of Auguftus,:.the: I fle-ofi Wight was 
a part of the Iflandsof Britathdfo that at that 
period -the: Britons: crofled over towards it, with 
carts loaded: with Tin. Ini general on the Eaft- 
ern fide, the Sea has gained)ground, «whil{t on 
the Southern and) Welternit-has tncreafed. in 
fome places,and ‘loft in’ others. 

Lady L. What produces the beautifal War es 

-and different appearances/of the Sea? 
Ment. ~ The natural. efe&ts of the Flux and 
Reflux ‘of the Sea, by, the mutual attraction of 
the 
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the Sun and:Moon, but principally of the latter, 
which I haves fully deferibed in. my expiana- 
tion of the do@rine of Tides, as produced. by 
the univerfal power of the Laws of Grayity 
and» AttraCtion.. ~The ..Waves, Billows; ‘and 
Surges which icaufe fucha varied fublime effc&, 
are occafioned by the agitation of fo vaft a body 
of Water,: by the efforts of the Winds and. the 
joint influence of the Tides: and their diverfity 
of tints.and hues is derived from the Solar rays 
emitting light in peculiar,direQtions.. The falt- 
nefs of Sea Water is on. very rational grounds 
afcribed to Mines and Mountains of Salt. dif- 
perfed imthe depths of the Sea ;. this faline pro- 
perty is of. diffufive utility, as it. preferves the 
great expanfe of Water from. the effets of pu- 
trefaction, by keeping it pure,and uncorrupted ; 
it alfovrenders the: Water more denfe or heavy, 
and ‘confequently»better, fuited to fultain {hips 
of large burthen, -and | promotes the purpofes) of 
navigation by being lefs liable to freeze, and 
thereby prove inacceflible, and alfo to, nourifhoa 
variety of beings whofe native Element is the 
Sea, and laftly, to-fertilize lands by the falutary 
effe&s of its faline vapours, and the qualities 
that:are extracted, from its extraneous.matter, 
as manure. 


Lady 
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Lady M.. You have:givenme fo'clear anac- 
count of ‘the Sea, that::next Summer, when [ 
go to’ Weymouth, *I fhall view it:with peculiar 
pleafure and attention. 

Ment. heresyet remains many:wonderful 
properties for me to deferibe, in-particular,y ref- 
pecting fubmarine vegetativeproductions, which 
include Plants, “Shrubs, and) Frees, that grow 
under'the Sea,’ or on its: immediate coafts: 

Lady L. 1 have frequently feen’Sea: Weeds 
of varied defcriptions, and hayexshad many in> 
my poffeffion, 

Ment. . The Submarine vegetables) are: di: 
vided into three claffes; Plants, » Arborefcent 
Shrubs, or ‘Corallines; and »Coral Trees ;:as 
the hard’ fubflance ‘of which thefe:productions 
confit is: called Coral.) The texture and fourm 
of thefe varied) objects: are’ fo-well /known,, I 
fhall not attempt to: defcribe or», enumerate 
them ; they differ veryveffentially» in their-eri- 
gin from the nature of terreftrial Plants, which 
are germinated from a {eed} and »derive:their 
nourifhment from the: Earth’ by means) of their 
root and fibres, whilft Sea Plants aresfixed: bya 
broad bafis to the hard furfaces of Stones: ‘and 
Rocks, and appear to receive their nutriment 
and growth through the general component parts 
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of their bodies, and have no Seeds or Flowers. 
As thefe plants are confiderably lighter than 
Sea Water, they are confequently fupported by 
it; and when by accident they are torn from 
the fubftance to which they adhere, they fwim, 
and are wafhed on fhore by the furges of the 
Sea, and by being calt on the Coaft, afford im- 
provement to the curious, benefit to thofe em- 
ployed in agriculture, and alfo in glafs manu- 
factories, by burning the Sea Weeds for the 
falt their afhes contain. : 

Lady M. 1 never before knew that Coral is 
‘a Sea prodution. 

Ment. The fpecimens ‘you have feen, dif- 
fer very effentially from the Corallines I have 
juft mentioned. The Coral you admire is a 
vegetable Spar or Cryftal, that the Earth pro- 
duces, which is nourifhed by Sea Water ; it 
chiefly grows upon Rocks in various fpecies, 
forms, fizes, and colours; the moft perfect fort 
of Coral is the red and white, as the black €Co- 
ral is in fat only a fubmarine wood. Belides 
this genuine kind of Coral, there is -a fpurious 
fpecics, called Madrepore, of which ther eare 
fome in Canada of a lively blue hue. The 
form and growth of Sea Plants are a {triking 
proof of Divine fkill, and that the motion ef the 
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Water extends to.a confiderable depth ; as thofe 
Plants which grow at the bottom’ of the Seay, 
and at a great diftance from its’ furface, gene- 
rally are of a flat form, in fome degree refem- 
bling the conftru€tion of a-fan, but not with: 
lateral branches like Trees, which conftruétion 
is peculiarly adapted to enable them to encoun- 
ter the flux’ and reflux of the tide, without ful 
taining any injury as to their figure’ or duration. 
In the moft profound ‘abyffes of the depths’ of 
the Ocean, Mr. Ray thinks it highly probable 
there are neither Plants nor Fifhes, as their re- 
mote fituation frem the external furface would 
render the portion of air, and the fupply of in- 


— 


ects as food, inadequate to the purpofes of exs 
ftence ; and from the influence of their aquatic 
element, Sabmarine Plants are of a dufky olive 
colour, but never of a vivid green hue, ‘like'tere 
reftrial vegetables ; though many are of the moft 
delicate texture, and poffeffed’ of inherent beau~ 
tiful colours : and to the variety I have already 
enumerated, the Sponges which are common 
in ufe, conttitute a diftin@ order-of Submarine 
Vegetables. 

Lady L. Dowe not derive: feveral advan- 
tages by being inhabitants of an [fland? 


P Ment. 
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Ment. We are benefited very effentially by 
our infular fituation; in the ‘firft inftance, by 
the extent of Trade and Commerce, and alfe 
by the confequent influx and connection with 
the moft diftant regions, which accumulate 
wealth, and tend ‘to the general civilization of 
the inhabitants of fuch a diftinguifhed Tfle, bleft 
by local advantages, and protected by lenient 
laws adminiftered with impartial juftice. Not- 
withftanding you are well informed refpeéting 
the principal Iflands in the different parts of the 
Globe, I muft add fome remarks refpetting the 
New Iflands that are fometimes «produced by 
the fudden operation of fubterranean Fires, or 
by the more gradual procefs of fediments of 
Water, thefe are:but rare ; ‘but there are many 
New Iflands eccafioned ‘by the Mud, Sand, 
and Earth, which the’Rivers or the Sea convey 
to different parts of the Globe ; the Sea alfo by 
retiring from certain Coafts, and by encroach- 
ing on others, and thereby covering the loweft 
part of the furface, by that means produces the 
fame effeéts ; and it is obfervable, there are but 
very few iflands in the middle of the Sea; but 
chiefly near to continental countries, where they 
were probably formed, either by the retreat or 
approach of that irrefiftible body of Water. I 
fhall 
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fhall- now clofe my account of Iflands ; 1 hope 
you are truly fenfibie of the individual and gene- 
sal bleflings we enjoy, as natives of a land en- 
lightened by Chriftianity,. refined by the pro- 
grefs of Arts-and Sciences, andiproteéted by a 
wife Conftitution; which. isthe bafis of Civil 
and Religious permanent fecurity. 

Lady M.. Ww isiropoflible for me:to exprets 
my gratitude, for, the rdifpenfation of the ble{- 
fings you have enumerated ; and 1: regret thé 
probability of your having cosine’ your ac- 
count ef the Sea.. 

Ment. Concerning its general propertics, 
Lhave little more to obferve, but as 1 have en- 

eavoured to explore its moft profound receiles 
and. its abundant produ€tions, it is in fome 
degree. neceflary for me to make fome remarks 
concerning its. various Inhabitants. In this 
refearch, Pilhes are the firft clafs of beings, that 
prefent themfelves to our view, which may be 

thus diltinguifhed; firft of the cetaceous kind 
that includes the Wh ale in all its varieties, the 
Dolphin, the pa and the Porpoife, which 
in fame degree refemble Quadrupeds in their 
internal con{lrudtion and habitudes, and cannot 
fibfitt under the water, for any confiderable 
jength of time; the next tribe are of the Car- | 
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tilaginous kind, which have cartilages or grif- 
tles inftead of bones, and are fubdivided into 
the Shark, and Ray kind. The next are the 
Apinous kind of Fifhes, or thofe of the bony 
kind, which are fo numerous, they are fome- 
times divided into a variety of claffes, to denote 
their feveral properties, fome of which poffefs 
a poifonous quality. The laft order is Shell 
Fifh, which are thus ranked. Jirft the cruf- 
taceous kind, fuch as the Lobfter, Crab, Tor- 
toile and Turtle; next the teftaceous fpecies, 
the fhell of which may be confidered as its ha- 
bitation: as thefe fubjeéts may be traced in 
imfinite variety, as the means of giving you a 
clear idea of their feveral general diftinctions, 
I fhall inform you that Ariftotle divided them 
in the following manner. The univalve, or 
turbinated, which confit of one piece like the 
thell of a fnail; fecondly the bivalved, confifting 
of two pieces united by a kind of hinge, as an 
Oyfter; and laftly the multivalve, confifting of 
more than two pieces, many of which tribe are 
formed of a number of parts. All thefe vari- 
ed {pecies.are found in different depths of the 
Sea, and are valuable in proportion to their 
beautiful,. or rare properties, 


Lady 
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Lady L. A friend of mine gave me a col- 
leGtion of fhells which I- greatly efteem, I be- 
lieve he brought them from the Eaft Indies : 
Pray Mentoria, are not Pearls produced from 
fome kind of Shell Fifh? 

Ment, The moft rare and beautiful fpecies 
of Shells are brought from Eaftern regions , 
your prefent will appear doubly valuable if you 

not only admire it for the varied exterior elegance 
of its feveral fpecimens, but alfo. refle& 
that the moft minute article has been-the abode 
of fome animated being. Pearls, as you rightly 
imagine, are the production of Shell Fifth, ma- 
ny of which are found to contain Pearls, but 
particularly. that~ fpecies. which has ‘obtained 
the name of the Pearl Oyfter ;.it-has a large 
{trong fhell of a whitifh. hue, exteriorly of a 
wrinkled- rough texture, and in the infide of-a 
filver colour and fmooth quality, from which 
what we call.the Mother of Pearl is produced, 
The Oyfters which contain the fuperior kind of 
Pearl; are principally found in the Gulph of 
Ormus, and feveral parts in the Ealt Indies ; 
though there are Pearl Fifheries eftablifhed in 
various places in the Afian and American feas, 
and.:hefe valuable Oyfters are procured by a re= 
gular procefs of diving for them to a confidera- 
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ble depth, which is effected by the efforts of 
fkill, undaunted by imminent danger.. Pearls 
which are efteemed as an elegant coftly orna- 
ment, next in degree to precious ftones, are 
nothing more than a preternatural excrefcence of 
the Fith, probably not the effe&..of difeafe, 
‘but only produced by fome extraordinary means 
from the fame matter that conftitutes the fhell. 

Lady L. It is extremely kind of you to give 
us fuch a particular account of thofe things 
which we fo often view, but have never ferioufly 
regarded. 

Ment. T have endeavoured to defcribe the fe- 
veral kinds of Fifhes, which you muft ftrive by 
fome other: means to be circumftantially ac- 
quainted with. Fifh in general may be regard- 
ed as inhabitants of the Sea ; though fome par- 
ticular fpecies live in frefh Waters, and.others 
migrate annually to Rivers to depofit their 
fpawn, which could not be fo fafely difpofed of 
in the tempeftuous depths of the Ocean. The 
conftruction of Fithes is admirably adapted to 
their peculiar fituation; the air-bladder with 
which they are almoft univerfally endued, ena- 
bles them to refpire in an element apparently un- 
congenial to that purpofe. Their fins, and tail 


are formed of a texture, to accelerate their pro= 
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erefs, and keep their body in proper equilibrium 
and due ‘courfe sand“ their’ great fecundity is 
wifely ordained for the prefervation of each fpe- 
cies, as they are> not. only food for Man, but 
‘the: obje€ts of prey for all fuperior kinds of 
Fifhes, which make ‘regular depredations on - 
each other, and’ fubfift by that means, and on 
the infects and plants’ the Sea produces. 

Lady M.~ Are not Fifhes a very wonderful 
tribe of animated beings ? 

Ment. Without doubt, and diftinguifhed by 
feveral characteriftic marks, as well as by great 
inequalities in their dimenfions, fome being fca- 
ly, others covered with fkins of a fmooth furface, 
and many defended by a coat of a hard, yet often 
of a brittle quality : they are alfo fubje@ to great 
variations in fize, fome being of a latge magni- 
tude and others diminutive; and great numbers 
fit for food, but fome particular fpecies of a 
poifonous nature. Befides Fifhes, there is ano- 
ther kind of animals whofe’ proper element is 
the Sea’; fuch as Seals in their feveral varia- 
tions, the Walrus and the Manati: thefe crea- 
tures all form a diftin@ clafs in the feale of be- 
ings, by. being compounded of heterogenous 
qualities, which render them, notwithitanding 
they are animals, nearly allied to the Cetaceous 
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tribe of Fifhes; asthe Seal and Walrus have 
a kind of members refembling four feet, confe- 
quently approach nearer to quadrupeds than to 
Cetaceous Fifhes; but the Manati by having 
only two fore feet, refembles the Cetaceous 
kind more than quadrupeds. ‘The Seals, and 


Walrus alfo, from the peculiar con{truétion of. 


their heart, can fubfift either on Water’ or 
Land: but the Manati fpecies cannot properly 
be termed amphibious, as they never entirely 
leave the water, but only advance their head to 
the fhore to eat grafs and herbage: they are 
fometimes found in Salt Water, but chiefly in 
Creeks and Rivers near the Sea, but not very 
far from land. 

Lady L. What do you mean by am- 
phibious animals, my dear Mentoria : is the 
Sea Bear of that quality? 

Ment. The Sea Bear, which is often called 
the White Bear, the Polar Bear, or the Sea Bear, 
is not of that clafs, as it only lives occafionally 
on the fields of ice in the frozen Seas, and at 
other times on land. The term amphibious 
AS properly applied to fuch animals as are con- 
ftructed to breath the air, but pafs the greateft 
part of their time in the Water, as that elee 
ment affords them the moft food, fuch as the 

Frog, 
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“Frog, Otter, Beaver, ‘&c. &c. and likewife 
to feveral fpecies of plants as grow either on 
‘Land or in the Water, viz. the Alder, Wil- 
low, &c. &c. 

Lady Mary. 1 fear you have finifhed yoor 
account of the Sea, its productions and nu- 
merous inhabitants; and I anticipate with 
much concern that your inftruGions on Natural 
Philofophy are nearly terminated. 

Ment. There yet remains another branch 
of exiftence immediately connected with the 
Sea, called Zoophytes, that are not produced by 
the ufual courfe, but by diffection ; as, if they 
are divided into feveral parts, each becomes in 
due time a perfec animal ; fuch as the Polypus, 
or Polypes, which according to their varied 
fpecies have different names. There is alfo 
another wonderful genus of Sea animals that ap- 
pear to be akind of animated plant, and grow 
upon the furface of Rocks, Pebbles, Stones, 
&c. to which they fo firmly adhere, it ts with 
difficulty they are feparated without effential in- 
jury to their texture. They are of various fpe- 
cies, forms, fizes, and different colours, one 
in particular, is called the Sea Anemone, and 
others refemble young Aloe leaves, and many 
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when expanded, appear like Flowers beautifully 
variegated, 

Lady. £... How can thefe produ@tions that 
refemble flowers, be: animals ? 

Ment; Yt is evident: they are pofféffed of 
animal powers, from the motions and aétions of 
their bodies ;. and they. are afferted to be very 
expert in catching and devouring their prey.; 
fuch as Crabs, &c. &c.. To this wonderful 
clafs of beings, the Polypus, the Earth Worm,, 
and all the varieties of:the Sea Nettles, properly 
belong, and. very probably. alfo, thofe that pro- 
duce Coral, and Sponges. 

Lady M., The next time that T.am-on the 
Sea coait, I will endeavour to get fome of thofe 
Animated Plants ; as I fhall take great pleafure 
in fuch curious Phenomena, 

Ment.. 1 have contidered the Earth, firft as 
a Planetary Orb, performing its annual courfe 
round the Sun; fecondly, as a. Terraqueous 
Sphere compofed of Land and Water; and 
laitly, as a Congregated Globe, inhabited by 
myriads of beings endued with powers fuited to. 
their ftate of exifNlence. On a philofophical 
furvey of the operations of Nature,. it. appears 
evident, that the Deity in a variety of inflances, 
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neral fyftem ofthe Univerfe. In the animal 
claffes, the gradation is progreflive from Man 
to the Ape; from the Ape to Quadrupeds ; 
from Quadrupeds to Cetaceous Animals ; and 
from thofe.tribes to Birds, Fifhes, andReptiles. 
By extending this refearch ftill further, we may 
clearly. trace-the degeneration from Reptiles to 
Infeéts ; from-Infe&tsto Worms.; from Worms 
to Zoophytes; and from Zoophytes to Plants. 
In each variation the declenfion is marked by a 
combination of qualities. which have a kind of 
analogy, and form a regular fhade that connects 
-every genus-inte a fyftem of perfect order, and 
organic harmony. 

Lady M. 1 had no idea there were fuch 
fimilarities and conneétions as you have [peci- 
fied ; but am now clearly convinced, that every 
part of the Creation abounds with perfections, 
which are not fufficiently the object of atten- 
tion. 

Ment. The Univerfe proclaims its Maker’s 
praife, by the various proofs it exhibits of Di- 
vine Excellence; bleffings which are diffufively 
difpenfed, though but imperfectly eftimated or 
acknowledged. Our gratitude fhould be pecu- 
liarly excited when we reflect, that in the gene- 
ral fcale of Being, the Human Race hold, the 
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firft clafs. This fuperiority arifes wholly from 
their intelle@tual faculties; as feveral inferior 
{pecies exceed them in ftrength and magnitude, 
and by the operations of-inftin@, equal them 
in ingenuity, and many other valuable qualities ; 
therefore their pre-eminence alone originates 
from the poffeffion of Reafon, and that immortal 
pure intelligence of Mind that render them 
capable to judge between Good and Evil, and 
to contemplate the works of their Creator. 
The general fubordination that may be deline- 
ated in all parts of. Animated Nature, as ne- 
ceflary to the exiftence and welfare: of every 
member of each fpecies, infpires a contempla- 
tive mind with acquiefcent refignation refpe@- 
ing the feveral {tations and allotments in life, 
which conftitute collateral degrees, conform- 
ing to thofe in the Animal Genera, as relative 
to diftinétive qualities. Thofe properties which 
exalt Human Nature to its greateft poffible de- 
gree of perfection, are univerfally difpenfed ; 
fuch as Reafon, and the various operations of 
Intellect 5 whilft partial diftin@ions, as ele- 
vated Rank, Riches and Power, are only oc- 
cafionally beftowed to fulfil the general pur- 
pofes of order, requifite’ for the benefit of the 
Community ; as’ individually, thofe poffeflions 
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sicither enfure happinefs nor prove an exemp- 
tion from the various confli€s and viciflitudes 
of temporal events. On an impartial retrof- 
pect. of Human Frailty, anda juft ftatement 
of Divine Mercies and difpenfafions, thofe 
mult be’ confidéred’ as ineflimable that deliver 
Mankind from the dominion and penal confe- 
quences of Sin, by the perfect atonement of 
our bleffed Redeemer! Let thefe fublime truths 
enlighten your minds, and produce humility in 
its moft comprehenfive and refined fenfe, which 
in the. higheft ftation, is. not inconfiftent with 
dignity of character ; endeavour by your exam- 
ple and precepts, to ftem the current of popu- 
Jar error in all matters that operate again{t the 
fuggeltions and. decrees of Moral Principles. 
By your general condu& evince an uniform dee 
vout reverence for the Chriftian Religion, Hoz 
ly Ordinances, and Sacred things ; but. above 
all, as the ultimate criterion of your duty, che- 
rifh an entire, unlimited confidence in the Pro- 
mifes of God, -and the efficient Protection of his 
Divine Providence! 


FINIS. 
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